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ABSTRACT 
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College-Dust rict B; arid (3) Dunfey University-District C. The study 
investigated the process of interorganizltional collaboration on * 
school, improvement projects withfn each of the paired systems. Case, 
studies of the systems investigated are contained in the second ' 
volume of this report. This volume explains the study purposes, - / 
defines key terms, arid discusses the study approach.. A conceptual, 
model of the interorganizational process derived from the case * 
studies^is described, followed by an application of the model in 
cross-case analysis. The report concludes that in varying degrees, 
knowledge was exchanged and used in the pairing's primarily, through 
face "W^ a ce : . rather than written communication. Such knowledge 
exchange/use' was found to be governed by the interaction of the 
systems' structural arrangements, history and environment, arid the 
hierarchy of needs and resources.. Details, of cross-coding schemes, a 
bibliography, and a directory of similar collaboratives are included 
as append ice>. (Author/MJL) ' 
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' . ThiS i 1/2 .y ear ' stud y. (1979-198,1) examined factors and conditions ' 

affecting the exchange and use of knowledge resources in tfcree (of twenty- 
Six) larger and more complex Pairings of colleges/universities and 
the Boston Public Schools, mandated by court order in 1975 as part 

Tnr B l^ S d?Segre9ati ° n " WaS fOUnd thkt knowledge exphange/use 

SSi f t ^ mpr ? Vement 10 th6Se COmplex interorganizational arrangements 
(collaboratives) is governed largely by an interaction of: .their 
strucjtttral arrangements; their particular history and environment; 
se v«al, staged inter-organizational processes; and a discrete hierarchy 
of needs and resources (with parallel- risk and impact: levels) . 

' These Pairings were found to be highly person-dependent (versus . 
product-dependent), in which individual .advocacy, networking and 
verbal exchange a|re the primary .modes of project initiation, knowledge • 
flow and knowledge use. The predominant type of educational! knowledge ' 
flow/use was foutfd to be situational knowledge first (47%-53%i 
.craft knowledge second' (36%-41%) , and, research knowledge third"(5%-16%) 
In the Pairings surprisingly little use was made of av^able federal/ * 
sftate/private R S D products' for schools improvement, resulting 
in considerable cost i^ef feo'tiverfess. _ Absence of sufficient- feedback/- 
- a -Z ff lng mechanisms a s a design flaw in the structural apparatus 
of ,the Pairings, was identified as the major barrier to moving beyond 
\nu,d-level functioning and impact. » * \ 
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PREFACE 



This is a -fina.1 report of a sturdy of* -factors and conditions affect- 

* * ' f 

, ing the exchange and use, of knowledge resources iri three (of twenty- 

.six) pairings of colleges/universities and the Boston Public Schools, 

mandated .by_court order in 1975 .as part of Boston's desegregation case. 

f The eighteen-month study was conducted of these (continued) operational 

pairings between 1979-1981 by TDR Associates, Inc.' of Newton, Massachusetts, 

under a contrapt with £he National institute of Education. 
* . ' / 

* The report is presented in two volumes. Volume II ' consists of the 

three case studies. Volume I begins with an introduction which includes: 

a statement of the purpose of the study/ definition of .fcqy terms used, 

* * * * 

a description of the ti^ree pairings studied, their background setting, 
and the Approach and methods^ used in the study. We then present a c<5hcefc>tual 
•modeJr derived from the case studies followed by an application of the 
model in our* cross-case analysis. We then move on to a summary of our* 
conclusions, f rom ^jiich we/ derive* recommendations for both practitioners 
4nd researchers 'concerned with college/university and school collaborations, 
^he details of our cross-case coding schemes, a biblipgraphy , ^afyd a directory 
of similar collaboratives are included as appendices. * 

• The study was conducted by and with the assrst£nce\of many people. • 
^Th^fchree case, studies w^re conducted hnd writ'teh separately by Roger 

Collins, Joseph Fesreira, 'and Linda Perrottc. They are based on a 

^jointly developed <palytic framework refined and modified through frequent 

f " ^ 
v discussions with me*and others during the course of their work. Patricia 

i 

Lawrence .served as Project Coordinator assisting ~in all aspects of the * 
study.- John D. Herzog and George B. Thomas consulta^ed witih'us on 
. design issues and data interpretation. Together we'' developed a draft 
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cross r case analysis. This draft w£s revised and ek^anded into the 
•conceptual model presente^through an independent analysis of the cases 
conducted by Joseph B. Rappa, ,with the Assistance of John D^Herfcog 
and William^J, Genova. * 
^ . We are particularly indebted to the many people , associated with 
the pairings studied,* for their time and thought fulness' in our interviews 
jtoith them./ Our thanks- alst> to Ward Mason, Project Monitor for the 

National Institute of Education, for his full cooperation and support, 

v * 

However, we accept full responsibility for . conclusions \and opinions 
expressed in this. -report'. , / ' 2 ' 
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I. INTRODUCTION V 

Y • > ' ~~~ " ' 

A. Purposes of the Study .* , 

This is one of three studies commissioned by the Rational institute 
of Education beginning with' thei* issue of a Request f or Proposal (RFP) 
in August, 1979. The request was for three contractors to independently 
study, "three organizational networks of one type... which are more or 
less comparable" (RFP, p. 5). More specifically, NfE was "interested' ' 

\ 

in*: • ' ' V 

'» 

, ;..case studies of inter-organizational arrangements 

for the exchange and or delivery of knowledge resources - 
t tQ improve e^ementary-decondary education (RFP, pnj ~ 

NIE defined "inter-organizational arrangements" as follows: ~^ 

Several^ terms are y used more or l&ss synonymously in > 
this RFP: "inter-organizational arrangements" , ' 
"inter-organizational collaboration", and "org'arii- * 
zational networks"* These terms ar§> used herein to • 
refer -to formal collaborative arrangements of some n 
, , . enduring significance among three or more permanent 
. entities of which* at least two are"unlike kinds of ;* 
' , organizations. Offerors may wish to refine and V 
s differentiate these concepts, but no such differen- ). % 
tiation is^ intended as the terms are 'used in the RFP. 
... (RFP, p. 1) . 

Their definition of M ti\e exchange and/or delivery of knowledge resources 
to improve elementary-secondary education" was a bit more involved, an<T 
waxrants repeating here:' ^' 

1. There are a number of kinds of knowledge. $|Ca 

^ research agency, NIE has a "particular interest in 

knowledge which is groundted in disciplined inquiry . - 
However, education, like other professions, also 
Relies a great deal on experience-based knowledge qr 
" craft knowledge ", arid NIE has an equal interest in . y 
• c - . the processes^ whereby craft knowledge is accumulated- ^ * 
and^ transferred. 

2. Another distinction can be made between education ^ 
knowledge orl ,the one hanc^and ^'dissemination/ 

' / utilization" .(D/U) knowlege , or knowledge concern- 

. \\ ' . ipg\structures ^nd process of knowledge transfer ' 

and \is«. , trough this procurement we are interested 



r 
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; in, developing additional D/U knowledge 'about the 
^ process of transferring education knowledge. * » 

x 3. Knowledge exists in different forms, including 

.documents, media materials, and in peoples 1 heads, 
a Networks for the exchange of document-based know- 
ledge or media-based knowledge have been studied 
some in the past. * NIE has' a particular interest at 
this time in arrangements of the, exchange or delivery 
. ' of knowledge that is assisted by human agents. This " 

takes three principal forms: 

• • Technical, Assistance : person-to-persoil assistance 

1 . • in which knowledge is mobilized to focus on context- 

-specific issues, "e.g., assistance in implementing 
an innovation in a specific school* * * 

. Profegsipnal dfevelbpment * personally assisted staff 
~ development in*' which knowledge is mobilized to focus 
^ . on the generic functions,, problems, * k and skill require-: 

^ments of professional roles. 

^ , 1 ♦ Organizational consultation : personal assistance in 

'* which knowledge- is mobilized to focus on organizational 

functioning and renewal . , - 

* > 

■ - * , RFP, pp." 3-4 

* As stated in the Preface, we chose to study three college/university 

- "pairings" with Boston Public Schools, as : examples of inter-organizational 

arrangements established as part of court-ordered desegregation in 1913 1 

for ^jn^roved education. A college or university was paired with one 

or more schools or an entire community district, to work in partnership 

Ife . ; * 

^with independent parent/citi^n groups (thus meeting' the criterion of 

/ ~* " *'.\ . - •* 

"three or more"' permanent, .distinct organizations) . Al though, an. exchange 

and use of knowledge was not an explicitly stated gokl of the ctmrt- * 11 

& \ % 

order, it was hoped" that the colleges /universities and the schools would ' 
, " derive mutual benefit from a protracted exchange of' knowledge and other 
resources. It was assumed -that the pairing partners were each* more 
advanced in their knowledge of haw tQ upgrade certain aspects of education 
than they were able (for whatever reasons) to put into practice. Through 
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formal collaboration in "The Pairings"/ it was further hoped that their 
joint efforts would serve to narrow this gap in knowledge application 
to achieve improved schobling in Boston. - 

The three College/University-School Pairings clearly fall 
within fl'iE^s definition of inter-organizational arrangements for school 
improvement. However, their reflection of NIE's interest, in the exchange 
and use of knowledge- resources, as implied in the RFP, was less apparent 
to us. As stated above, the Boston Pairings were Apt] explicitly established 
for the exchange/use of knowledge resources, as were examples of knowledge 
sources given In the RFP. _ NIE's examples include organizations and , 
agencies established to disseminate - "new" knowledge about. effective 
^schooling,' especially research-based knowledge: ' 

Two of theprograms in DIP (NIE's Program on Dissemination ' 
and improvement of Practice) Information Resources (IR)and 
. Regional Programs (RP) operate, support, or conduct demonstra- 
tions of services f or_ knolwedge dissemination and use. To 
a very large extent these programs . involve complex networks 
of* organizations: e.f. , the ERIC System; R&D Exchange ; 
R S D Utilization Program projects; state- dissemination 
networks anchored by the state dissemination capacity building 
projects. There are also many inter-organizational arrangements 
facilitating .the use of knowledge resource's which are not 
sponsored by NIE/DIP. % some are supported by the Office of 
Education, some by. states' or other agencies. 
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^NlE's examples of inter-organizatipnal arrangements to be studied include ' 
\ Schools and colleges: \ 0 < 

' S ° me examples ) of organizational networks include the following: 

. A school, department t or .college of ' education working' 
with two or mdrB local education agencies^ to provide • 
inservice- trailing.- v ' . ' 

' • S* » 

But: also .included are: ' » * # * 



. An intermediate service agency providing technical t 
^assistance in the implementation of an innovative . 
\ * % "instructional program in two or more districts. 

* An* educational laboratory providing training on 
, \ . r problem-solving. models -to state or intermediate ' 

( • education agency personnel , who in turn provide • 

^ technical assitance' for problem-solving in local * * s 

schools ♦ J 3 

. A school study council composed of a number of 

local districts and institutions of higher 3 ^ 4 > 
education J- * * 

. A state education agency and an institutipn of higher 
education working with several intermediate agencies 
tp implement a federal program* 

» An R & D technical assistance unit within a local 
education agency providing service to multiple school 
building units to diagnose th^ particular needs of 

> each school. 

Many of these latter examples consciously ' attempt to dissemi^ite new- 
knowledge generated by the aforementioned research and development agencies 
and programs. The three .College/University-School Pairings which we 
studied have few formal linkages to that national /state R&D network, 
and*are thus not heavily invested in, disseminating its products. Thus, * 
the extent to .which the Boston Pairings clo or do not oake use of these 
available knowledge resources is of particular iriterest in this stucjy. 
B. Context* of thte study Siteg t I 

1. j History of « the Pairings Concept , 

On June^21, 1974/ Federal District Judge/ W. Arthur Garrity 
ord'ered the desegregation and reorganization of the Boston Public Schools. 

Under his Court -Order, subsequently referred to as Phase "i of the Boston 

Desegregation Plan, the schools were partially desegregated .during the 

\> 

1974.-1975 academic year. £hcise,II went into effect a year later, via ' 
▼ > 

a second Order. At the Judge's direction , — it included sxtensive buying, . 
> . 4 ~* ' 

• % 10 * 



creation of eight more or less "balanced" community districts and on° 
city-w'ide magnet district, increased mixing by race of students and • 
staff, inclusion of parent and citizen groups in school decision-making, 
and (especially salient for this report) mandated collaboration among 
the school districts, local businesses," local cultural organizations, 
and the colleges and universities of the Greater Boston region. . - > 

3efore the Phase II Order, the Court had solicited the 

general support 'of the higher education community.. Four individuals 

-prominent in education ,^L-aw, and politics ' were appointed .as Masters 

to make -recommendations for the Phase II plan. The Masters met with 

seventeen college presidents to discuss university-school collaboration 

and to give the presidents an opportunity to voice concerns over the 

proposed 'plan. The* presidents raised questions about potential costs,, ' 

school people's expectations regarding the university assistance, the 

kinds of resources to be. exchanged, and t#e time commitments expected. 

Because the pairing -effort was a concept new ,to all," the Masters could 

provide pnly speculative replies to some of -these questions. And while 

many remained unanswered at the end of the meet&g, two weeks later 

each of the participants had written to commit his/her institution to 

working with the schools in the manner outlined by the Masters Z The 

university-school pairing concept was formally included in the Report 

of 'the. Masters presented to Judge Garrity on March 31, 1975. 

r 

» ' Following the Masters' Report" and before the Phase- II ' 

Order, , the college presidents appointed a seven-person Steering Committee 
•to meet regularly with the Judge and Legal Education Committee,, formed 
earlier by three Boston lawyers to provide assistance ' to Judge Garrity. 
The Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, Gregory Aiwrig, notified 



the Steering' Committee .at one of its first Meetings (April 30/ 1975) 
that state funding, under Chapter 636, The Racial Imbalance Act, would 
be available to' support pairing nativities. This Act had been approved 
in July of 1974, and provided financial incentives to Massachusetts 
school districts planning pro^raftis to reduce racial imbalance. 
2.< Basic Elements of the Pairings' Arrangements 

In the Phase II Court Order. 'issued on May 10, 1975, Judge 

- '/ < ♦ 

, Garrity made reference to, the university-school pairings as follows: * 

. ..(T)he pairings will create. new lioks and strengthen 
the old ones between pijblic school students and these 
institutions of higher education". They can provide a 
focus for the good will and creative talents and unique 
resources, of these institutions. (P) lanning between 
the public schools and *the colleges and universities * 
is being directed toward the formulation and implementa- 
tion of programs to. provide, distinctive, nondiscriiaina- < 
tory education instruction. . .Xhe 'significance of this 
pairing effprt is a long-term commitment, a promise 
to the parents and students of Boston that these ^ 
institutions , with .their rich educational resources, 
are concerning ifhems'elves in a direct way with the 
quality of education^in the public schools,.. 

Gatrity further stated £hat the objectives of the pairings would be: - 

(T)o support, ' assistT^and participate in 'the development * 
~ • of educational excellence within and among the" public >y 

schools of % Boston. .. (and). v to share in .the -direction and 
development of curriculum £nd instruction under court- 
sanctioned contracts with the School Department. These , 1 
contracts 'shall be unique to^ach institution and its ^ ' \ 
d matching school. * 1 ■ ^ 

5> - 

Thus, -the Court Order formally established a loose set 
Vf structures intended to promote resource exchanges between schools 
and universities. Although the composition and mode of operation could 
vary among the pairings, the Bureau of Equal -Educational Opportunity (BEEO) 
of the Department of Education established a standard .procedure fo % r 
the development and approval of prpjfect proposals to encourage involvement/ 
Ky all members o£ each pairing. This procedure called for joint planning 



by representatives of the paired diversities , school districts, and 
community groups. Proposals thus , generated would be scrutinized and 
approved by a district review panel, the School Committee, and the State 
Board of, Education, for the award of Chapter 636 funds (see Figure 1, 
P. 8). 

• This elaborate ^procedure was developed tio process proposals, 

but very little 'guidance was offered from any quarter as to^ the fcinds 
of services or objectives to be included in pairing activities. The 
Court did establish four broad areas in which proposals should be developed: 
1) staff development and training; 2) design of instructional materials 
and methods; 3) planning and organizational processes;- 4) community 
relations,. Other than listing these foup areas, 'however, the Department 
of Education and the Court left the nature of the desired activities 
unspecified 'and undefined. As one Department of Education official 
stated, "...We stressed a theme which we have continued to believe important: 
set priorities at the school level, not in the outside institutions 
which seek to serve schools." (Glenn, 1979). ■ . 

3 - Overall Goal of Collaboration for Scjhool Improvement 

Since most universities and colleges are' traditionally , 
if imprecisely, committed to providing # service to tJ^e community, pairing 
relationship of f ered' a vehicle for demonstrating '.the reality of this 
often-cited ideal. Encouraging universities and schools to work together 
to "develop educational excellence" seemed a promising, logical undertaki ng. 



Conflict soon developed, however, over the role "the universities would 
, play in serving the schools. The universities pictured themselves as 



^providers of, indirect services and technical assistance:. e.g. , offering 1 
Kfe^ * workshops for school staff, needs assessments, consultation, expert 
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(MASS , DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 1979) 



FIGURE- 1 
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information,, etc. The schools, on the other hand, saw educational excellence 

) ' 

being achieved through the universities providing direct services to 1 
students, credit couses for teachers, and use of campus facilities, 
v Although universities were willing to supply a few of these services,, 
they believed that indirect services would have more profound effects 
on the system as a whole, and balked at the financial implications they 
foresaw in the direct serv.ices route. Thus, the initially shared, commitment 
to a common goal was soon partially undermined by discrepant .views of 
how to reach .that goal. However, as the pairings progressed each developed ' 
a personality of its own, characterized by a mix of direct and indirect 
services among the projects if chose to develop. This point is abundantly 
illustrated in the three case studies that form the "basis of this report. 
4 -* Level and Scope of Involvement 

A general notion of the scope of the 'involvement of the 
twenty-six universities an^d colleges \s set forth in Figure 2>page 
10, for fiscal years (FY) 1975 through 1979, the years of activity reviewed 
.in this report. The three pairings described in the present document 
are those of 'Harrj^f University, Dunfey Unive'rsity, and iMassachusetts 
College (pseudonyms). Allotments to these three institutions are broken 
out in the table, with other universities and colleges assigned arbitrary 
numerals. Note that all three of the universities studied are active 
in District H (fche magnet district) , as well as in the community districts / 
(A, B, and C, respectively — also pseudonyms) with which they were paired. 
Also, at least one other university was active in each of Districts / 
A, B, and C, despite the offical pairing of each with' Harris, Dunfey, 
and Massachusetts College. These interweavings suggest some of the 
complexity of the Boston Pairings operation. 

9 
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' FIGURE 2 



FISCAL PROFILE OF INVOLVEMENT IN PAIRINGS , BY DISTRICT AND UNIVERSITY 
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#11 ' 


27,324 


77,871 


91,000 




Univ. 


#12 




146,000 


144,997 




Univ. 


#14 


37,420 


42 , 520 


66., 962 




Univ. 


#15 










Univ. 


#18 


60,691 


75,095 


90,909 




Univ. 


#19 


40,000 


58,246 


49,999 




Univ. 


#20 




85,951 ' 


75,000 




Unitf. 


#21' 






' 20,290 




Univ : 


#22 


32,050 


54,024 


' 53,000 




Univ. 


#23 


25,037 


47,107 


80,275 



FY78 

220,821' 
,19,350 

82,839" 
46,000 

89,737 
89,000 
J -79,000 

3,000 
93,000 
33,456 

163,470 

107,000 

20,060 

200,051' 

22,228 
5,638 
\L31,226 
91,000 

9-9 , 000 
62,000 
95,183 
79,965 
45,000 
91,386 
144,929. 
73,706 

103,900 • 
43 ,-434 
75,000 
17,280 
53.3S4 
73,418 



• ? 9 , 
* 

91,478 
20.0Q0. 

82-; 430 
m 44, 160 

109,, 625 
85,945 
75,932 

3,694 
89,280- 
40,789 

130,000 

102,533 

18-, 000 
5,441 
237,000 

26,506 
5,638 

124~ T 706 
87,360 
25,506 
•'80,118 
59,500 

" 91,200" 
76 > 799 
43,200 
87,338 

139 ,129 
58,524 
27,000 
53,399 
47,897 
72,000- 
17,000 
50,8.80 

101,582 



» Totals per year $595,798 2 , 252 , 385 ,2 ,.58.3 , 784 2,554,461 2,411,580 ' 

(Adapted from BEEO, Mas ; s. Dep't. of Education: -University, Par tnerships in 
Boston , Jan., 1979, pp. 25-27.) \ '. — - — 
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A further sen*se of the. nature and variety of activities launched .under 

% 

\ * 

tiie pairings program on a city-wide basis can be obtained, from' Figure " 
3, pages 12 through 1^. , 

>j Figures 2 and 3 indicate that the twenty-six colleges 

and universities, and the school districts or single schools' that they 

are paired with, share varying proportions of approximately 2.5 million 

dollars in state Chapter 636 money annually (FY 1976 - FY 1979) . This 

averages to approximately $100,000 per pairing, which is also divided * 

in varying proportion^ between the college/university and distj/ict/school - 

in each pairing. After deducting pairing administration and k „related ' ' J* 

overhead costs, the remaining funds were available for program operations , 

which in most cases took th)> form of "many small-scale, one-year projects. 

Such projects w.ere very diverse in subject matter, and scope, and were 

typically fragmented and terminal. These structural characteristics 

\ • . / 

•of the intervention are important to understand, lest the reader incorrectly 

picture some more massive involvement of the total colleges/universities 
and total districts/schools in each of the twenty-six pairings. 
C. Site Selecti on \ • - ., 

1 • Selection of Three fairings for Case Study" " » 

S f then twenty-six pairings, most involved a limited collaboration 
between a coUegfe/univtersity, school of education unit with one to a 
- few-in div i dual schoolr-sites In B oston. W e chose three~ pairings-at ~the 
opposite end of the scale—pairings with the largest budgets and the • 
most" projects;- with the largest number of targeted schools entered through 
a formal arrangement and continual interaction with the district superintendent'- 
office; and with the most sizable -college/university involvements. By 

s • v. 

studying the largest interventions, we hoped to widen the possibilities 

11 
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PJ1GURE 3 



SUMMARIE S OF PAIRING ACTIVITIES , BY DISTRICT AND UNIVERSITY 

from BEEO, Mass. £ept. of Education: University Partnerships in Boston , Jan, 1979 ,pp. 15-23)' 



*X Adapted 
DISTRICT 



SCHOOL 

al'l District 
A schools 



TYPE 0F\ PR6GRAM 



Multi-cultural Support 



all District, 
A schools 



Staff Development 



\ DESCRIPTION OF PAIRING 

Bilingual instruction in bilingual 
math projects, occupational aware- 
ness, a language to share; multi? 
cultural education, increased parent 
involvement, resource dissemination, 
i 

A Chapter 766 support program. 
Training as generic specialist 
teachers . , Two year program of 
workshops , in-service support and 
-courses. 



all District B 
schools 



a high school 



Supportive Services 



Communication Arts , 



Staff development activities, cur- 
riculum-development, pupil assistance, 
environmental ^tidies, psychological - 
services, secor^iry reading assistance, 

Curriculum development, staff - 
development, .courses for pupils, 
pupils positive reward program, sup- 
port for pupils with special needs. • 



UNIVERSITY 



Harris University 



University #14 



Massachusetts 
College ' 



University #10 
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all District C Developmental Education Social Studies curriculum up-date 
school* (elemen- Program * v and implementation, district-wide 



tary and middle) 



a high school 



\ 



Individualized 
Instructional Program 



handbook, math/ communication. 

Learning center for development in- 
struction In basic skills/ individualized 
instruction in reading/writing skills 
development, 'and pre-algebra skills / 
building, * cultural v enrichm^{it and career ; 
education programs. 



Dunfey University 
University #3 

^ 20 



FIGURE 3 (contTnoed) * 

DISTRICT . SCHOOL 

» 

C a high school, 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
Basic Skills Development 



t 



DESCRIPTION OF PAIRING 

A multiple approach, to learning, workshops 
for teachers on Issues relating to special 
needs pupils, parent outreach, tutorial 
assistance', reading program, career educa- 
tion, math-computer program, early child- 
hood program. 



UNIVERSITY , 
University #7 



all District D 
schools 



Staff* Development 



A Chapter 766 support program two year 
training program for teachers as generic 
" specialist's . / Training for parents, 
administrators. 



University #16 



H 
U> 



4 all District D 
schools 



an elementary 
school 



Language Arts 



Diagnostic Pre- 
scriptive Program 



a high school Supportive Services 



Workshops^ for teachers and in-class sup- * 
port activities to 'develop teacher skills 
and techniques, activities to* integrate 
language arts in entire curriculum. 

Diagnostic prescriptive prograbTfor 
' teachers , _in-service training^njedia 
approaches and djevelppment , diagnostic 
instrument development, medial approaches 
to basic skills instruction. 

Direct supportive services to* pupils in 
enrichment reading,- tutoring/ pupils 
initiated activities, curriculum develop- 
ment in basic skilly, expanded opportunities 



University #23 



Massachusetts 
College 



University #16 



* E 



V 



\ 



all District D Technical Assistance 
schools'^ in Supplementary 

' Educational Programs 



Establishment of Diagnostic classrooms, 
'training of generic specialist teachers, 
diagnostic prescriptive reading, student- 
leadership , parent training outreach, 
collaborative orientation, planning for 
the talented and gifted. ' 



; 

University #1 



V ' ^ District F 
schools 
k 



Staff Development 
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Training ajnd support service in m^ifi- • University #13 
streaming special needs pupils, preparing . 
assessments and 'plans, care'er education. / • 

; r . 22 • 



FIGURE 3 (continued) 

DISTRICT > SCHQOIy 
. . % 

i F * ' .a high school 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 



Supportive Development 



DESCRIPTION OF EAIRING 

* . 4 

Enrichment program in the areaS o*f 
academics, cill^ure and humap relations;', 
reading, multi-media arts and crafts an3 ^ 
art. center drama program; career and college 
counseling; Big Brother/Big Silteif college 
bound program, career education; outdoor 
action, attendance outreach. 



UNIVERSITY 



University '#17 



all District^ 
G' schools 



a hfgh school • 



a high school 



Instructional and Pupil 
Support Program 



Staff Development 



Support Staff 
Development 



District VI resource center , Diagnostic 
^ resource* program; "multi-culturaKarts 
and -education; tutoring; instructional 
support and multi-cultural resource center. 

A two-year master's degree program for 
teachers that emphasizes the use of 5 
problem-solving techniques-' in an inter- 
disciplinary , organization . . 
I 

A field based Bachelor of Arts program 
. in coramuhity~services ^especially designed 
^foa^the support staff. 



-University #21 



University #15* 



University #21 
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H an elementary 

, "* school * • ^ * 



an- elementary 
school " t 



an elementary 
school 



A Creative and Innova- 
tiye Language Arts 
P.rogram 

A Science Enrichment 
Program 



A Total Coirarfufrication 



Language Arts; special events assembly; University #9 
individualized reading; language arts fair; 
creative writing journal. 




an elementary 
scHbol 



Project 



A Support and Develop- 
ment Program- 



Individualized instruction in Science, 
reading, enrichment programs in science, 
reading, physical education. 

Basic program for, instructional support 
in language/communication, staff develop-* 
ment, parent outreach, motor skills 
development, 

Mairfstreaming program, basic skills-math, 
music enrichment, parent, involvement , 
library.' a 



University #23 



\ Harris University 
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University #23 



FIGURE 3 (continued) 
% SCHOOL 



DISTRICT 



II • . an elementary 
school . * 



" ?YPE OF PROGRAM 

An Academic Enrichment 
Program 



an elementary 
school 



an elementary 
school * 
h 



\ 

A Basic Skills and 
Extended Kindergarten 
Program 

An Expressive and Per- 
forming Arts Program 




an elementary 
school' 



A Staff Development 
PrQgram 



an elementary 
school 



A Basic Skills Develop- 
ment Program (with 
parental involvement) 



a^ middle school A Language Arts Program 
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DESCRIPTION OF .PAIRING 



UNIVERSITY * 



Enrichment and skills reinforcement 
support program, reading, parent 
communication, parent volunteers in 
school activities, library, psychological 
services . 



University #9 



Emphasis on basiqp skirls < for low 
achievers, tutoring, extended day 
kindergarten, parent outreach. 

— p 

Non-verbal learning opportunities that 
include instruction in irtusic, guitar, 
physical education; a language Qf all 
* cultures project. 4 

Expansion of e£i£ting school* programs, "* 
-'supplementing current school staff, 

extended programs in science, physical 
\, education, parent involvejn^nt , library 

multi-cultural program ^tiitoijial, special 

needs, resource parent^ program, guidance 

internship. 0 

Combination of open 'and traditional educa 
tional methods f maxilftum development of 
basic skills and enhancement^ 11 niath, 
reading and writing. 



University #23 



Harris University 



University #6, 



- University #4 



In-service courses in Language- skills 
development, career exploration and re«- 
sources, parent involvement /• curriculum 
sharing, and development , bilingual re- 
sources, toath skiJJ.s, and skill related 
technical assistance. 



University 48 



FIGURE 3 (continued) 

DISTRICT SCHOOL TYPE OF PROGRAM 

H 'a- middle school An Arts and Humanities 

3 Program 



a middle school A -Career Education 
Program 



all non-examinr ,A Guidance Counselling 
atioruitftgh Program ' 



schools 



a high school " A Supplementary Support 
Program 

a high schoql An Educational Support 
Program 
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a high school 



A Career-College 
Preparatory Education 
Program & 



DESCRIPTION OF PAIRING 



UNIVERSITY 



Core curriculum with emphasis on'Andivid- University #11 
ualization and basic skills, fine arts, 
arts Apprentice, language arts, creative 
writing, journalism, human dynamics, health 
education program, life science, social 
science, individualized learning, artist- 
in-residence, student performance! 



(1976-78) vocation seeking skills improve- University #18 

ment, mini-boutique, industrial crafts , (1976-78) 
food service and hospitality, video, car- 
eer information cente^f curriculum develop- 
ment, math/ library. 

(1*978-79) indoor garden emporium, University #15 

developmental writing and library programs. (1978-79) 

" ■ ■ ■ — - ■ ■ 

"Another Course to College" career 'and University #21 
guidance counselling, course in career 
awareness and study skills and habits, . 
staff development, career resource. 

a. 

Remedial tutoring in reading and Massachusetts 

mathematics. College 

.Support services in a variety of aca- University #14 

demic subjects, tutoring, pre-admission 
program, Regis Campus program, multi- • 
cultural program, enrichment courses, 
communications and human relations. 

Career and college counseling, the arts, University #22 
languages, mathematics, computer technology, 
athletics and special events, summer orient- _ 
ation and, instruction program, tutoring, CO 
college courses for seniors. 



SCHOOL 



a high school 



^ high school* 



a high school 



a high school 



all District H 
schools 



•all District H, 
schools 



a high school 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 



DESCRIPTION OF PAIRING 



A Curriculum Development (1976-78) computer science, engineering 
Enhancement and Modifica- explorations, science explorations, drama 



UNIVERSITY 



University #19 



tion Program 



? % high school 



A Basic Skills Develop- 
ment Program 



A Communication Arts 
Program 



An Individualize^ 
Supplementary Instruct- 
ion Program * 

\ 

A Tutorial Teacher Aide 
Program (English 
Language Center), 



A StafJ Development 
Program 



A Theatre Arts (MODEL) 
Program i 



Career Exploration 
within the Art 
Curriculum' 



and reading, 
(1978-79) reading in the content areas, 
computer science. 

Intensive and direct siipport for pupils 
in basic skills in mathematics, reading, 
• and comprehension. Tutorial and in- 
service programs/ 

Communications skills improvement through 
programs in mass communication, speech, 
developmental reading, theatre, career 
education, affective education ^nd greater 
parent involvement. 

Individualized and Supplementary instruc- 
tion in mathematics, remedial, supportive 
tutorial help, in-service training, career 
exploration in mathematics. 



Ui?iversity 1*18 



University #5 



University #18 



Supplemental support service to teachers University #6 
tutorial to non-English speaking iipmigranfcs, 
developmental education , cross-cultural 
-interaction program. 



A. Chapter 766 support program in-service, 
training as generic specialist teachers, 
program development. 



University #14- 



Methods of developing, effective learning, University #2 
Theater Arts curriculum development, theater 
arts for bilingual pupils, occupational skills 
through theater arts, parental involvement. , 



Extensive Art program course offerings/ 
staff /curriculum development, career" 
education and exploration. 



University klQ 



FIGURE t 3 (continued) 
DISTRICT SCHOOL 



H 



a high school 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 

A Staff Developments 
Program \ 



* 



a high school" 



Support in Several 
Subject, Areas 



, a high school 



A Secondary Technical 
Education Projefct 



H 
03 



DESCRIPTION OF^IfttWG UNIVERSITY 

\ . 

Development of effective learning programs, University #20 

staff development, curricula development, 

center for secondary educational options, 

direct pupil services, alternative resource 

center. 



Improvement eft performance standards of 
both pupils and faculty, basic skills, 
mathematics tutors, social studies 
curriculum development, music and theater, 
media and communications, science, physical 
education, bilingual program, pajserlt outreach. 



Dunfey University 



\ 



(1976-78) Aviation technology, computer University #12' 
# science, environmental science, electronics, 
instrumentation, medical technology, 
environmental science. s 
(i978-79) Curriculum revision and staff 
development, program development (Social * 
Studies/Humanities) skill's development, c 
career awareness, scientific and technical 
services, extended computer capability; and 
media technology. ' * 
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of finding interesting episodes of knowledge flow/use for school improvement, 
within the maximum complexity of this -rather elaborate /court-ordered - 
structure. .' 

The pairings thus selected for this' study are: Harris 
University and District ^D^^l^iMBrsit^a^^i-strict frr^TicrMassachusetts 
College and District C. (Institutions and districts are given fictitious 
names in this report. Pseudonyms ' are also used for persdns and schools 
within the districts.) They were chosen and included in-TDR's proposal, 
with prior agreement to participate should TDR be funded. Making such 
arrangements was facilitated by TDR's prior involvement as -evaluators 
of selected aspects of these pairings. That prior involvement was also 
useful ±n selecting three* cases that 'are reasonably comparable. For 
^cample, each pairing is a par*, of the program mandated by the Federal 
Court. Each includes a .college or department of education housing some « 
faculty- and staff who customarily work with schools." All- depend on 
the same pool of state funds and operate under common city and School 
Department regulations and procedures. skc| school district is roughly ' 
the same size, with a similar distribution of senior high schools,' middle , 
schools, elementary schools, and magnet schools/programs. Ea<5h functions 
under a- district superintendent newly ^assigned in the Court's reorganization, 
of the School Department. Their .common characteristics 'are numerous. 

9 * 

' Yet we believe that the differences amotig the .three pairings 
are signifidant and worth examining. The three collaboratwes vary 
internally. in their ways of < shaping the overall pairing effort, in' the 
backgrounds and orientations of pairing personnel in the three sectors 
(school, .university, community) which' comprise 'them, and in the history 
of each university's relationship to the, schools.to which it is assigned/ 
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Most graphically, the three universities differ considerably in essential, 
characteristics / as the following summary shows: ' * 



Harris Universit^ , 



7 



^lL_^iTLtermediate'--si^ed -private institutions with internal 

organization by colleges 
#2. newly committed to activities in and for the city' 

3. minor and new orientation to field-based education; 
national faculty • ' 

4. intermediate in diversity of 'student body 

5. centralized decision-making 

^ . ■ \ 4 

• Dunfey University „ 

1, ' large private university, with internal organization 

by colleges 

2. committed since founding to activities in t and for /the 
city \ 

2. comprehensive and^ long-standing commitment to field- 
based education; faculty both local and national 

4. ^ heterogeneous student body 

5. decentralized decision-making, with h^avy middle 
management involvement 

Mqfcsachttsetts College ■ * 



/ 



( 



intermediatfe-sized public institution, formerly a 



teachers- college with internal organization_by 
department 

2. originally founded by the city, and long-standing 
commitment thereto 

3. commitment to 'field-based education; many 'local faculty 

4. homogeneous ^student body (working class city families) 



V 



* *. 5. decentralized decision-making 

\ * i '' »> 

Perhaps most supportive of the claim that the pairings 

■ * • * 

may be usefully treated as separate entities are the case studies themselves, 

Even' a hasty, perusal will convince the reader -that each pairing followed 

a separate course, responding to different internal and external pressures • 

■ < * \ J 

Each dealt. contrastingly with the issues of knowledge f low. and use, ^ 
inter-organizational relations, and the distribution of power discussed 

* A. 

within this report. Further. analysis of their similarities and differences, 



and the consequences of their characteristics, are treated in subsequent 

> j ' 

r- 
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sections of the report. " 

* * .» 
2 * Selection of Pairing Activities for Study 

As stated above, a range of discrete -projects" comprised > 
the primal operational . unit of the _Bostfon Pairings^, A pro jec.t is a % 
feties of connected activities ariong the partners concentrated in a 
particular area (e.g., physical education, curriculum development, teacher 
training for reading instructors). Within each of our -three peases" 
• (pairings) , we set out to select four projects. #16 structure and time 
span of the projects thus selected varies greatly ^ithin and. among the 
Pairings. To increase comparability „ each case writer waj to select 
one project from each of four general areas: increased equity among ' 
school children in the district, physical education and/or experiential 
learning, basic skills, and communication within the Pairing. However, 
in the Massachusetts College-District C Pairing, the fieldworker could** 
not find a communication projecT; ^Ihi replaced it with a second basic 
skills activity. The same problem and solution occurred in the Harris- 
District A Pairing'. Also, project boundaries in the latter collaborative 
sets of activities were eventually^ identified for .analysis. Af tier assembling 
from thejecords^oftte. Pairing/ a Jist Of projects sponsored* by the 
coila *><*at^^ them with the University Coordinator 

who assisted him/her in .making final choices. The four selected for 
each Pairing are: s 

Harris University-District A 

<* . 

1. Movement /Multicultural 

2. Developmental Reading % 4 - 

3. Reading Support Team 1 ^ 

4. Student Placement 1 



2<1 
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Dunfey University-District B 

• lV Multicultural Curriculum 

2. Student Publication* 

3. Basic Reading Skills 

4. Physical Education 

Massachusetts CojLLege-Distrjct C 

!• Elementary Math Assistance 

2. Math Assistance * % " 

3. Student ^Assistance 4 ' ^ . 

4. Environmental Studies 1 r. ? 

^ • ; 

In addition to four project descriptions, each' case 
writer contributed^ iifth piece describing other activities that were 

a part of the Pairing but not funded by Chapter * 636 monies. This section 

* jr * 
provides a description of the cbntext of activities within which the 

non-636 projects took place. Finally, each f.ield .worker examined the 

data of his/her case study in relation^ to the basic questions of the 

research project, such. as the types of knowledge ^transferred; and the 

p 

inter-organizational arrangements employed. 

.1 



-r^T^T^ Approach and Methods 
",1. ii^Ldy 



idy Staff 

We decided to employ "insiders" as the primary data- 

^ ^ ' $ ^ 

gatherers in the 'stud/, and to havey&eir work reviewed by members' 

of the Pairings as a- check on sta^f bias. The Principal Investigator 

had participated in some of the earlier projects and meetings of the 

Harris-fcistrict A Pairing five years ago. .Among other activities f he 

conducted workshops for parents and community leaders on power and the 

\isers of power^fcf^ ringing about changes in schools. He enjoyed a long- 

standing relationship with the University Coordinator at Harris, and 

had conducted projects in' District A for some years before the Court 

paired it with Harris University. 

22 v 
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The case writer for the Harris-District A. Pairing was . 
a faculty member in the Harris School of Education, and one of the liaison 
persona assigned by Harris^ to the high school included in the Pairing. 
He was also a graduate of that high school and had remained in close 
contact with it since leaving, flis office at the University adjoined 
that of the University Coordinator. 

< r ^ he case wr iter assigned to Dunfey and District B was 
the recipient of a post-doctoral fellowship_£rom Dunfey, which partially 
fj^ded his participation in this research. As a Fellow, he conducted 
other studies' unrelated to the. present project. His office and that 
of the Dunfey Coordinator were also. Close to one another; they developed ' 
a close professional relationship during the, researcher's year at the , ' 
University. > 

The case writer for Massachusetts College and District 
C has been a staff member of the unit of the College that was headed 
by the College Coordinator,. ±n addition to his duties in the Pairing, 
^he haa not participated in any pairing activities, although she shared 
an office with staff members employed by the Pairing. 

The two "senior study advisors were familiar with the 

Pairings and had participated previously ^Ln other activities with school 

/ . ••**■' 

people, parents, and university persons involved in the Pairings. ^Orie 

' ° * 

study cpnsultanfc was a graduate of Harris University , °and ' another' was 

' ■ - \ . - -I 

a faculty member at Dunfey. in addition, TDB^had previously conducted, ' ' 

many small-scale evaluations of projects sponsored by these three and 

' \ *' 
other pairings in Boston, under separate \contract. 

Insofar as can- be "determined, the^ersonnel of the Pairings 
respecVed the study^taff and saw^jem as investigators genuinely interested 

' . • ,23 
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in these school-university-community collaboration*^ At the same time, 
we acknowledge that this familiarity 'and essentially positive stance 
may have introduced a degree^pf bias _ in^Jtheir^obsi^^ 

&e kinds of information given to them in interviews. Further , since 

* * * « 

the investigators knew some of the Pairing^participants* ^nd the processes 

CT * *v,* * 

established amongst them, they may have overlooked anil not reported 
some "obvious" aspects of the Pairings'* that were commonly known to all, 
"Fish are the last to discover water/' is an old saying that summarizes 

this situation. , 

. <\ - * 
2. Data Collection aftfl Controls Againfet Bias 

The methodologioaJ. chali^ivje was to minimize bias and 
magnify objectivity in the case studies, while maintaining the advantage 
of using researchers who are informed observers of a complex process, 
rather than uninvolved and initially ignorant bystanders:' Several efforts 
at bias reduction were employed. None of the study team was actively 
involved in the operations of a pairing during the period of the study, 
and none had participated in the past 'in any of the particular projects 
selected fqr intensive study. 

At the beginning of the study, the staff held regular 
weekly meetings to create an operative framework for iij^ervi^ws and 
other d$ta-gathering. Behavioral meanings and indicators for 
"knowledge types" were thrashed* out over and over, until each 
as an eventual case writer, could be flupntN^nH \> ^i] j fl ib i ^jon ^such 
matters to other members fcf the team. _ 

The formal hypotheses set forth in our prbposal were 
not used as salient features of the research enterprise for 'the f ieldworkers. 
They were to immerse themselves yi the phenomena and "let the informants 
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set the framework" for what they saw and how they acted in the Pairing. 
The intention was to^pbtain- "triangulations" of the perspectives of 
university, school, and (as appropriate) parent/community persons. In 
writing the cas£, however, there was no requirement that all^three perspectives 
receive "equal time"; the case studies could describe the project or 
pairing from one of these frameworks, with due exploration when significant ^ 
differences in interpretation had been recorded 

Each fieldworker sought out and interviewed "key respondents " ; 
Pairing participants and others connected with the Pairings and the 
, projects studied. Typically this included the college/university and 

school coordinators, project staff, staff of the target schools, and 
^ other members of the colleges/universities, school district and' central 

office- administrators, and funding agency staff. Given the complex ) 
structure and extensive organisation/agency involvement^ in the Pairings, 
the interconnected web of entanglements is seemingly endless. To follow 
^ the most significant strands rela^ji to the focus of this study, the 

field workers started with those in key administrative positions, asking 
them * among other things to nominate additional interviewees who played 

s 

important roles in the project and pairing under scrutiny. They in 
turn were asked to nominate others, and so on until the trail consistently 
led back to it£ origins and became circular. ' / ' — 

Each of the fieldworkertf reported £!gularly in staff 

^ meetings about his/her interviews and observations, eliciting comments /. 

/ '> 1 

and suggestions for further inquiries from his/her colleagues. Toward • 

the end St the first round of interviews, each writer wrote a rough 

, first draft to capture the essential picture from the wealth of details 

available, and to begin the development of t a ccyrmon f ramework ^or the 

♦ , \ "25 ^ , 
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final reports. One of the senior project jconsultants experienced in 
case study methodology reviewed these drafts and made suggestions about 
further inquiry and ttieir style and content. A second, briefer round 
of fieldwork followed. 

At this point the staff developed and adopted a common 
general outline for the case studo.es that drew upon a framework created 
^ early in the project but that also ^reflected the experience gained during 
the months of fieldwork. The staff also reviewed . the^formal hypotheses 
and classification of knowledge types, giving^ data and examples from 
their field experience in support of, or contrary to, these theoretical ' 
formulations. However, no systematization was attempted that would 
*shape_the cases and the projects included in them as deliberate tests 
of the 'formulations. We were _ interested in the richness of the phenomena 
as they occurred and tried not to impose a "writing task that required 
the investigators to supply certain data at the cost of losing narrative 
^continuity. We reminded ourselves that we^re aiming at case studies 
^that could be used in several ways, perhaps even freestanding as teaching 
material, and not only in this research project. • ^ 

A panel tS£ key respondents and other representatives 
from each of the pairings reviewed a near-final draft of*. this report, 
as a ftfi&her control on bias and possible inaccuracies. Helpful but 
minor factual corrections emerged from^his session, in general*, the 
discussion was searching, cordial, and supporting of the findings and 
recommendations. , ' 

The project descriptions became the source material for - 
the case studies and the cross-case analyst. The cross-case analysis 
is based almost entirely cn the case studies -and t^eir component project 

26 
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descriptions, with only Occasional references to material and data outside 
of them.' , * 

. 

3. Cross-Case Analysis 

There were numerous , difficulties in coordinating and 
writing case- studies that would readily lend themselves to comparative . 
analysis. Differences in the School^College/University Pairings, district 

c 

personnel, and project focuses (or Jroci) , and interests of the case 
writers- themselves resulted i\j a rich but diverse body of information. 
After some discussion, original hypotheses and study questions were 
revised, and a preliminary, cross-case analysis was prepared. This working 
paper provided initial insights and finding^, particularly around the 
problem of knowledge use,, and pointed to several issues which became 
the basis for the present analytic framework. 

• Several discussions followed the pres'entation of the 
working paper; and suggestions for further refinement were proposed J 
by readers a^DR and the NlEv Based on these discussions the cases, 1 > 
were reexamined several times, and* common issues and themes were extracted 
from theta. Drawing from interna* working papersr, memoranda, and from 

• * * 

the literature on network analysis, . inter-organizational behavior and 
knowledge use, an inter-systems model was developed to serve as the 
conceptual framework for the cross-case analysis (see Section UK The 
model was, subjecked^toj-several revisions and refinements as the result 

> a 

of discussions with the study staff, careful reexamination of the cases, 
and consultation with the project monitor, at the NIE. ' 
< . [pgln preparing ^the cross-case analysis, a code was developed 

» * * . • • 

'tb identify various '.components , elements and characteristics, of . the \ 
inter-systems Ihodel ^see Table 2, p. 172, of Appendix A). The three 
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cases were then reread and each paragraph of each case was subjected 
to -content analysis, identifying information pertaining to the conceptual 
framework. During this process, data that might discQnfirm the model's 
applicability was also sought. After coding each case, a cross reference 
code was developed and the data was systematically reorganized and placed 
into relevant sections of the model (see Appendix A, p.' 170) • Through 
this process, the efficacy of the inter-systems framework was tested, 
hypotheses were generated, and this analysis was undertaken. 
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II. CONCEPTUAL MODEL , 
A* Developing an Analytic Framework 

m As stated in the preceding section the analytic framework used was 
contirt^ally expanded and refined concurrently with the data collection and 
analysis and beyond; well into the cross-case analysis. As we proceeded, 
we became more and more impressed with the degree to which the case material 
reflects the structural characteristics of the Pairings, and various 
historic, contextual multiple process factors'*. We find the use of an 
analog^ to chemistry triggered special insight into the intent, purposes 
and effects of the Pairing plan. By viewing the Court's actions as an 
attempt to bring different organizations and sub-systems together to create 
new "compounds", we can see how , the organizational elements and Court* 
structure interacted to form various "reactions and results". Inherent 
In the 'plan, and the Court's announcement, was the assumption tjiat a 
structure and mandate would be sufficient to precipitate melding of various 
institutions (elements) into an inter-organizational entity which would 
possess "new" properties and positively affect the quality -of education over 

* < 

the "long term" (i.e., new, stable compounds)*. 

The evidence gathered from the three case studies indicates that, 
while some interaction and reaction took place, the emergence of new, stable 
compounds was seldom apparent*, at least during the time period under investi- 
gation. Indeed, there* were new arrangements and orograms created, but these 
effort^ tended to be .fragmented, and were of short duration and effect. If 

* - • ■ • ■ * v ; 

compounds were created, they appeared to be random, and highly* unstable--' -V 
quickly returning tcy their constituent elements (or component oarts) Ttfere 
sterns to be evidence to support the notion that the Pairing effort did ^ 
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promote a mixing of various inter-organizational elements, but lacked 

sufficient mechanisms, catalysts, or time to precipitate and maintain 

< 

new inter-organizational arrangements having an enduring identity which 
was separate and distinct. In short, it might be asserted that, in the 
case of the ^Boston Pairings, the whole was never more than the sum 6f the 
parts 

It must be kept in mind that, with the exception of the school 
system, which. was itself partitioned or sub-divided into nine community 
districts and individual school sites, the level* of effort and investment „ 
of any of the participating institutions varied, and, at tSest / represented 
only partial and often peripheral involvement .in' the Pairings, A common 
misperception regarding the Court's plan is that "the whole" college or r 
university was to engage with "the whole" school district in a "massive 
intervention". Nothing even close to this happehed. At most f individual 
or small groups o.f College/University faculty (and sometimes students) from 
selected departments, worked for a few months with individual or small 

* a » 

groups of staff (and sometimes students) in selected Bostorj schools. Thus, 
in this systems model, each major component has parts (sub-systems) inter- 

4 

acting with other parts (sub-systems) of other components (see-^Figure 4, 

P- 32). v 

Indeeed, the Pairings brought together* two or more sub-systems ' or- 

complex organizations through an imposed Court Order, with one component 

s ♦ • 

(the schqols) having no choice ^about entering into 4£is association. The 
individual schools were never seriously consulted before tihe, Court mandatecj' 4 
the .Pairing arrangement amid much publicity and fanfare. Even the idea which 
precipitated the Pairing plan was external to the jpublic education system 
.• \ ' . " ' 30, 
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(see Dentler and Scott, 1981, pp. 31-35). While each institution was 
expected to put all of its 'relevant resources .at the disposal of the 
other (s) this assumption was far from met in the inter-organizationai 
experience. Therefore, the concepts needed 'for anlaysis of the 
f inter-organizational arrangements of the Pairings must differentiate 

between the varying levels of interaction and involvement and e miist include 
many different aspects of both Universities/Colleges and Schools. ' 
/ ^ /In investigating each of the Pairings , the area of inter r organiza- 

tional involvement and interaction was further circumscribed by projects.' 
Projects were the functional consequence of a complex series of structural, 
environmental , and behaviorajf factors which tended to limit the scope of 
. # interaction , resources , and uncertainty involved in s the Pairings. So 

pervasive was the* phenomenon, that the terms "pairing" and "projects" were 
often used interchangeably by the participants and became synonymous in the 
minds of participants and investigators alike. It is not surprising, 
therefore, , that the project became the unit of investigation and analysis 
-for each of the cases herein presented. (it was similar in all districts 
and schools inyolved in -the School-University/College Pairings.) Nor, 
as shown in the cross-case analysis, was^ it unusual that, due to' numerous 
k t factors, the projects were unable to combine and.build upon each other in a 
way that would accelerate change in the 'client systems. They tended to 

remain isolated, fractionated, and highly differentiated in each of the" 

* \ * * ,\ • . * - 
cases examined. 

B. General Inter-SystemS Model 

.In searching for a conceptual framework with which to tie the 
* cases together an$ also explain the relationships which we found between 

inter-organizational arrai\gemen*ts And knowledgebase an public schools , we 

*> . 31 
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FIGURE 4. The goston Schools and the Business-Qultreal-University /College 
Pairings: A diagram of sub- system interactions . 

• * t 

The Court /Experts/Masters /Steering Committee /BEEP /Lincoln Filene Center 
' t * Z 




considered several possibilities; First, we could have employed a model 
treating fcjie inter-organizational arrangement as a newly created 
organization serving new^functions in its' environment, taking on a life 
, of its .own, and becoming* a regular feature of the organizational landscape. 
As stated abpve we found no evidence that the inter-organizational ' 
arrangements represented by these Pairings have reached or necessarily 
will reach this level o£-<levelopment . Therefore, such a model for analysis 
was inappropriate. " v 

A second model for describing and analyzing inter-organizational 
arrangements" treats them as a system performing diffusion and dissemination 
("linking") functions among existing organizations^. Diffusion and 
disseminat^p units such as knowledge dissemination centers in state depart- 
ments of education link developers of knowledge in research and development 
centers, regional laboratories, ERIC programs, et<^. with educational 
practitioners. Trained and specialized change agents, transmitting and 
transforming objects and bits of knowledge to fit the needs of participants, 

are key pieces of this model. We found limited evidence of this kind&of 

» & 

activity in the three cases in Boston ^that we studied, 

Ultimately, <we selected a systems model to represent the v^ay 
in which various organizational parts (sub-systems) interact within a 
complex social/political system (the urban environment) t<5^ promote the 

, 4 

diffusion and^use of knowledge for the improvement of educational practice 
and equity. 

"The conceptual model represents an inter-organizational system^ in 
which both long- and short-^erm feedback are present. In its simplest 

\ 

form, trie model asserts that knowledge use (i.e< the application of 
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information/ideas gained *in the transfer and exchange of knowledge bet^en 
Schools and Universities/Colleges for the improvement of educational 
practice) , arises out of structural arrangements which generate "inputs" 
that are mediated by historic/environmental filters or lenses which bias . 
or block the perception and effects of these inputs. The filtered inputs, 
in turn, are Subjected to complex v stages of negotiation, interaction, and 
implementation termed processes : " 



f STRUCTURE- ENVIRONMENT PRGCESSES K.U. 



Direct (inputs) 



— r--r*~ Indirect* (feedback) 



Thfe system is interactive, dynamic , ' and 0 time-dependent, in that each 
component influences the other through 'inputs and feedback otfer time. 

Us^ing this system^ framework , we: 1) examine\ne aspect of t the 

- *< \ 

Court mandated inter-organizational arrangements — Universities/Colleges , aa 
individual community districts,- 2) focus on the functional component of th< 
Pairings — projects—as the unit of investigation ;\and 3) use only relevant 
parts of each participating' institution in the analysis that follows/ 
ThiS is a model that stresses inter-relationahips between different parts 
^,of Universities/Colleges and different ^parts of ^chools to explain the 
Pairings. Despite the limited scope of our investigation (vis a vis the 
total" range of Pairings in the Boston Ca£e) , informal conversations with 
other participants and other research on the Pairings martce us- donf xdent *bf 



the efficacy .and applicability of the model presented. 
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. „ In the more complex model- below (see Figure 5, p. 36) , -the four 
> I 

major segments of the models structure, environment, processes, and 
knowledge use/outcomes, each contain various factors and features which 
create a conceptual framework for the c^oss-case "analysis. Between 
processes and^c^owledge use/out cofties , we have inserted a fifth Segment, a 
hierarchy o^ needs/resources , which is discussed below. Together, they 
provide a basis for explaining and interpreting the relationship-between 
structure and function that operated in the general inter-organizational 
environment. It is a means v of understanding' the political economy of 
mter-organ^itional^ arrangements as they operated in a complex 
institutional/urban setting. 



C Conceptual Model of Inter-Organizational Arrangements for Knowledge 
' Use in Urban Settings ' . 

The basic assumption underlying the model is that the Court' Order, 

when coupled with other structural variables and-historical/environmental - 

features, determined the manner in which the Pairings functioned and the 

nature of the outcomes and levels of knowledge utilization. While we do 

not pretend to embrace a strict structural/functional view of all 

organizational behavior, we dqjinaintain that the background events, and 

* ~ s i "** 

outcomes involved in the Boston Public Schools-University /College Pairings 

it ' / 

are best explained and understood from a structural perspective. tfftis* point 

o^ view is shared by Dentler and Scott, the Court appointed experts An the 

BoaBton Desegregation Case/ in theiar recent book Schools on Trial (1981) : 

The Plan involved a complicated network of participants, from the 
1 Bar Association, to business and industry, to tfyk colleges and 

culturaj. agencies, to ^parent councils .. .In short, the plan. .was 
long on legal remedi$|L, demographics, geographic boundaries,* 
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FIGURE 5: 



* 

Conceptual Model of Inter-org anizational Arrangements For Knowledge Utilization in Urban Settings 
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facilities , and organizational structures . But it was short , 
on providing fot "practical" remedies involving race relations, 
curriculum and instruction, and the content of part^efpation 
(p. 46). 

1. Structural Variables/Characteristics 

The Court Order mandating th£ District-College/University 
Pairings created certain structures which exerted a profound influence on 
the development and consequences of the resulting inter-organizational 
arrangements. These structures, such as the Steering Committee, ihe 
Trilateral Council, Community School Districts, CPACs and REPCs, entered a 
field of existing structures such as the BEEO, Boston School Committee, 
Universities and Colleges. These organizations had and developed certain 
modes of operation and qualities which we hereafter refer to as "character- 
istics". .Important characteristics of the organizational structures were 
their levels of control and decision-making, their complexity, the degree 
to which they were coordinated or decentralized, and the extent of their 
involvement in the Pairing arrangements* ( J \_ 

In genefral, the characteristics of the structures in the 
systeM are: 1) a direct result, of the Court Order ; % 2) a- consequence of 
preexisting mechanisms and structures; ,3) a function of the sub-systems; or 
4) 4 some Combination of the above, such as the incentive systems. The # 
Desegregation Case which resulted in a system which was imposed via the 
Court (outside-in) was perhaps the most significant f actSTSj^f luencing the 
structure of the Pairings. 

2 . • Historical/Environmental Filters 



c 



An important component qf the model is the role that his tori 
and environmental factors play in influencing the way in whidh the structures 
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function or are perceived. These factors ("filters") serve to screen, 
dilute, bias, reshape, or block the effects of structural elements 
through a system of unobtrusive controls (Merton, 1957) , whiah, in turn, 

7 

result a series or unanticipated or unintended outcomes (at least in 
terms of the expectations of #ie Court and planners) . These factors provide/ 

/ 

the context and background upon which the case studies are placed, and are 
constantly interacting with the 'more manif est/formal behaviors and arrange- 
merits. These vaAous elements create an organizational environment with 
particular cultural/historic characteristics that can either facilitate, 
complicate, or effectively block the way in which any Structure functions. 
Increasingly, researchers in organizational behavior axe coming to' 



recognize th£ importance and influence of these factors on the process of 
organizational change , t development , and behavior, especially in complex 
settings . 

3, Inter-Organizational Processes 

The core of thfe systems model presented, contains a 4 series 
pf inter-organizational processes, grouped^ into three general categories, 
stages of interaction, activity/initiation sources, ai^d types of knowledge 
flow* Each category, in turn, is divided into seven stages or levels, 
representing the evolution of inter-organizational arrangements and 

m y 1 

knowledge flow/use ov§r time. These process categories are set within the 
context of certain process dimensions, which are discussed below. 

a.) Stages of^Snteraction - 

« 

This category represents the developmental stages 

/ 

organizations go through as they interact over time. The cells are 
similar to the stages Bennis and Shepard first used to identify the 

3^ j h 
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process of group development < 195 ^ They yire developmental because 
the higher stages of interaction evolve from or build on lower stages , 
and this progression is time related. The stages range from isolation 
(non-interaction) to collaboration. ^ ^ 

_ "« , ■ . r f 

. Isplation - organizations B tend not t£T-±tfteract . The 9 
environment is highly segmented and fractionated t and 
characterized by an absence of behaviors, incentives, 
and structures for interaction. 

. Wariness - partners t£hd to perceive each other- as covert 
and declared enemies, or as possessors of attitudes, 
power, or behaviors which are not supportive and may affect 
f x the interaction adversely. 



• Cautious Awareness of Problems - the perception on the 
part of partners, that there are issues which mitfht form 
the basis of an interaction afi^hough it is only dealt 
with generally for lack. of confidence in the other 
pairing partners . 

* • > ' 

• Recognition of Needs - moving from an awareness of general 
issues to more specific problems, partners attempt simple 
projects to assist the client/user organization.' Some 
power/intention myths are dispelled but there are still low< 
expectations about the pairing's abiliiy to work. 

- Growth of Understanding and flespect on the bas 
projects \ partners begin to realize that the other's"* 
intentions are benign, and s that there *are genuine probl* 
which have to be addressed. Larger .projects are undertaken} 
and participants find their partner's motive ai>d skills wo/thy 
of respect and support. , t \ 

. Cooperation - pairthers feel that they won't be abused by th^ir 
'opposites, and willingly begin to stuciy each others' organiza- 
' tions to determine what resources and skills can be brought 
forward to deal with the problems of' the pairing. 

. Collaboration - partners are 'secure in their mutual ability 
'to manage the 'network, and attempt to influence the evolution 
of ^policy and attitudes in their respective organizations, , 
the inter-organizatiorral structure and^ the general environment. 
Organizational identities become blurred and a system of dual 
alliances and new structures .emerge &> reinforce and perpetuate 
the interaction. 
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fcT.) Activity/Initiation Sources y • 

This category ^refers <to the various Actions, mechanisms, 

* *• ' J . ' * 

and arrangements that are employed to bring organizations, resources, and 

ideas' together, Hhis process category identifies the directionality fff ^v* 

resourceyactiyity flow and^th#*origin .of various projects and 

int'er-organizational efforts t^mprove schools^ The souirces ragge from 

inert to mutually desired, - * 

• Inert »- attempts to, precipitate inter-organizational 
IP * activities which ate dropped' on the systems- without 

' incentives or structures or requirements ^br their implemen- 
tation. , / 

s 

• Imposed (Out-In) - tho'se activities -and inter-organizational 
.arrangements imposed or mandated by some external agent or 
institution. „ ^ * 

Iqipo s e d ( To p- Do wn) those programs that are required or * 
requested by ^ndividua&s of authority within participating 
organizations. They may originate at the school site, 
university, or district^, level. 

* • Service P&vider Initiated - an inter-organizational 

project or program which is initiated by a provider . to 
de^tl with, either one of their needs or one of - the perceived 
needs of. the client-receiving system.' 



V 



User-Client Initiated - a program initiated within the 
school&system itself to deal with needs that the school 
people feel they have in -coping with certain problems of 
education,* integration, and equity. 



Joint - a program or^prbjdfct which could be initiated on 
either or both £ides of th^jj^Atlng' because of the level of. 
understanding and trust or maturity between the pairing 
partners. r * 

Instituted/Mutually Desired - a series of activities and 1 - 
programs which are promoted by an emerging "third institution" 
— the collaborative. Participants hold equal status and 
desire to support the inter-organizational, arrangement 
through a system of dyal allianqp . 
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c.) Knowledge' Flow . 

The process by which knowledge (information, ideas) 

moves from individuals or groups in one organization to individuals and/or 

groups in another organization (inter-organizational) or individuals and/or 

groups in the same organizational system (intra-organizational) . This 

category is mainly concerned with the type of knowledge involved in the 

interaction (situational, craft, or research) and the method utilized to 

determine or facilitate such transfers or exchanges, be they workshops, 

lectures, courses, techniques or technical modes, curricula, information * 

packages, or informal discussiohs. Furthermore, this process category is 

neutral witJh regard to the ultimate* application o'f such knowledge to no 

» 

improvement of educational practice (knowledge use) . The Knowledge Flow 

process is represented hy a sfeven-level system varying from '/stagnant" to 

"full knowledge exchange." • \ 

. Stagnant - knowledge and resources that are present in the 
envirdhment, but not utilized. 

% • 

. Knowledge Placement (Out-In) - knowledge that is put into 
the inter-organizational interaction from some external 
source, but which is not employed due to its lack of 
relevance or appropriateness to the interactions at this 
level. 

. Krftwledge Infusion (Top-Down) - ide^s and knowledge resources 

that are pushed into, the system by superior* to subordinate " N 
or hi-status to low-status participants . 



Knowledge Transfer (One-Way ) - refers to the knowledge 
resources that are given by one participant to another in the 
form of a package K workshop, etc., but" emphasizes a 



% * * giver-receiver .r££ktidnshipr^ w ~%K 9 

' . • . Knowledge Transfer (Two-way) - participants provide different 

pieces of information usually concerning different issues or 
* agenda, but which help' promote understanding of the organizations 
involved. 1 f ' * ' 



\ 

s 
\ 
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• Knowledge Exchange (Unequal) the sharing of knowledge 
^ concerning a common proi>lefh. There is .genuine learning 

going on, and participants develop a sense of .each other's 
perspectives. 0 * 

/ Knowledge Exchange* (Real Time) - t£ae type of knowledge* 
flow that results from" participants approaching -a problem 

* "f rom a <jommon perspective and with high /degree of empathy 
and trust around 'the needs of the 'actors in the system*. 

d.) Inter-Organizational Behavior Types 

» ^ ■ » The three inter-organizational propesses — interaction, 

initiation,* and knowledge* flow — each with their sevfen stagey or levels, can 

^b^ grouped horizontally into four categories representing^sever&l types of 

inter-organizational behavior. These fout behavior types correspond to the 

four styles Qf effectiye leadership discussed by Hersey and Blancherd (1977) . 

Each type relates to concern with task and inter-organizational relationship 

and Reflects the presence o£ 'certain levels of potter, certainty, understanding, 

heed; trust, benefit and maturity- employed, by participants in the interaction 

(see Process Dimensions below) % . It must be stressed tthat 'e^ch.type of ^ 

inter-organizational behavior may be^effecftiye, depending on the purpose, 

process dimensidn .levels ' (^ee. below) , and the leadership, style employed in 

the interaction. Returning to our chemical metaphJr, the foiir ^nter-oj^cjani- 

zational behavior types might also be seen as representing states of cbmpo.und 

• 49 » • • » 

formation ranging from inert (non interactive) - incapable of reaction, to - 
spontaneous (sharing) - representing complex, organic compounds capable of 
generating further -reactions. The foui? types -of inter-organizational 
behavior are: * J • 

. Non-interactive - where, various organizations do not 
interact. They behave like a 'series of inert elements in 

^/isol^ted chambfer^ There is no mixing nor is there any 
likelihood of knowledge resources being shared, except by 
coincidence. As we shall discuss below, there may be numerous 
-reasons for such a> situation. 

. « 
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, . telling - in this type of interaction between organizations f 

there is a tendency for power to be used to precipitate-, change 
or create new behaviors. The elements may be forced together 
but the chance of creating more than a mixture of the • 
» . % ingredients is not high. Though some knowledge interaction 
may take place, it. may be inappropriate to the situation and 
the're is a high possibility of generating unanticipated 
events and undesired outcomes. However the behavior 'may be 
effective in .situations where -the "followers" ate apathetic 
, and/or resistant. - 

. Selling - in this type of int^r-organizational interaction, 
some authority/poWer is exerted (i.e. ^ the hard sell), but 
it is generally predicate^ on' some level of uhderstanding 
of needs, benefits, and maturity (see below) . * in this 
situation, organizational elements jnay form into temporary 
bonds for the * satisfaction of varying needs. But these 
— compounds may tend to' disolve or deteriorate- as the nefeds n i 
are met, and there is little likelihood of a new and permanent 
* arrangement resulting from the interaction. It Is likely 

that there will be knowledge transfer, but -this will generally 
be for the satisfaction of differing needs <3r may revolve 
aroupd differing issues. 

* > . Sharing - this type of. inter-organization'al behavior represents 
the most complex level of interaction 'between twa or more 
organizations in an environment — cooperation or collaboration.' 
Inherent in this type of interaction are the presence of high 
degrees of trust, under standing, perceived needs, satisfaction 
and mutual benefit. It also presumes a 4 high degree of maturity 
on the part of the organizational participants concerning 
the interaction. At this level, it 'is possible to expect the 
generation of new compounds with properties of their own, a's 
well a§' the creation of new structures to contain them. 
„ % , Knowledge resources utilized at this level, may well contain 

. < the full range of tyfces from situation based to research baseci 

(openly identified as sufchK, and will be used to 7 reinforce 
"continued cooperation and' collaboration between the particl- 

. pating units . ^ • * < 

> 

. e.) Process Dimensions • * . ^' * 

The interaction between ipter-organizational processes 
Is viewed as operating in a context of attitudes and values 'which ate herein 
referred to as process dimensions. Process dimensions represent an array 
of critical variables which underlie the processes. They are background 
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* Variables which represent participant perceptions and attitudes concerning 

the Pairing, both individual (perceptions and attitudes) and institutional 

(such as the socially constructed norms / meanings, and values of a group 

or organization). The process -dimension .variables are: v 

. Power Equity. - the perceptipns. or attitudes that the 'ability 
to^ influence or shape the inter-organizational, processes is / 
similar for all participants. By string the dimension as. 
, „ * "equity", it reflects the degree to which power issues remain 

J * important (low)_or>ave be.en resolved (high) v in ^e Pairings. 

• Needs - the awareness *bf the desire to receive "or provide 
suppprt and resources in response to a particular problem 
or set of issues before the PairirflK It may ,b^ stated, 
implied, "or inferred. • / 

. Understanding - the/level of knowledge and appreciation 
. participants have about each other's organizational purpose, 
situation, and circumstances. 

* * I 

> . Trust/Respect - tl)e degree of confidence .and belief that one 

participant can place in the statements , /actions , and inten- 
> tions v of anothe^i '> 

r • . Mutual Benefit - the perception that the interaction process 
will be fulfulling 'and bring, reciprocal satisfaction/exchange 
to all participants and will" reinforce^ further investments 
♦ of time, ^resources', and energy.. 4 * * *T 

. Maturity - the level of* comfort and self-gonfidence partici- 
pants feel about the efficacy of the inter-organizational, 
process^, the outcomes, and their role in dontributing to both. 

These dimensions are interrelated and mutually 

reinforcing. They are indicators of environmental conditions as well as 

participant expectations concerning the inter-organizat'ional arrangements. 

Evidence from the case studies ' indicates that they tend to be positively 

< 

associated to the levels of inter-organizational processes over time. 

The inter-orgaiiizational process should not be viewed 
as being locked together of fixed into a grid, but* should be seen as sliding 

* .X s ~x . 

and aligning with each other in a constantly shifting) dynamic state. It 
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t would be helpful to think of the processes ^as a tripod or three-legged 
stool; supporting a certain level of inter-organizational behavior. The 
three legs tend to be strongest and reinforce each other at similar 
levels or stages. Therefore, as the cases indicate*/ the inter-organizational 
process- levels will tend to be similar at a certain point in the Pairing's 
life , and inter-organizational behaviors will reflect that level of inter- ' 
action. . • t 

Ir * summary, then, the core of our systems model 
' represents the interaction of inter-organizational processes as they 
reflect the development of inter-organizational behavior along a scale of 
perceptions, attitudes, and values called process dimensions.- These 
elements (processes*, behaviors, 'and dimensions) are interrelated and 
mutually reinforoing. They will tend to advance through the various levels 
or become stabilized at a particular level depending on the presence of 
structural and environmental factors, 'and the nature of the participating 
system (organizational sub-systems) 6 
' 4. Hierarchy of Needs/Resources ' 

Between t£e Inter-organizational Processes and ^knowledge 
Use/Outcomes, we have placed another filter or lens whifcft we have labeled 
the Hierarchy of Needs/Resources. Like tfce Historic/Enyironmental Filters," 

the Hierarchy of Needs/Refeources serves to reshape ** bias, or^block the 

*' 

relationship between 'process.es and outcomes^ particularly with regard to v 
types' of knowledge flow and knowledge use. An examination of the cases 
indicates the presence of a sequence of resources involved in the Pairings 
as they deve^ped- over time. This progression ranges from material resources 
such as papers and classroom supplies, to conceptual resources, such as 
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* theories on readijig and learning, and includes* goals/ideas , equipment 

and facilities, technologies, and curricula* It is a "series or organiza-t^ 

0 

• tional priorities and values operating in the public schools and 
universities/colleges , which appears to be shaped by the cultural and 

organizational milieu of the individuals in each of these institutions, 

* , * 

In schools, the hierarchy of 'needs provides a system of 

\ 

motives and concerns which either support or undermine individual partici- 
pation in inter-organizational activities and the process of knowledge flow. 
Schools 1 needs hierarchies appear to be context bound, and require signifi r * 
cant situation knowledge before they can be effectively addressed. 
Universities and colleges have hierarchies of needs too, but these tend 
to differ from those of the public schools. An important element of the \^ 

y . * 

Pairings is the fact that the universities/collages have ^a hierarchy of 

* ^ ' ' ' . • * 

resources which tend to shape their approach to problem lideotification * ( 

and inter-organizational problem solving. * . 

w The difference between the hierarchy of need's of schools and 

the hierarchy jjf resources (aijd needs) of the university/college in eacfr^ 

Pairing appears to be important to determining the level of success and 9 

knowledge flow involved in the Pairing's activities. In this sense, the 

neeas/resource,s hierarchy serves several functions: 1) it focuses 

inter-organizational interactions on the satisfaction of most basic needs 

"for participants and their organization; 2) it limits the (psychological) 

risk for participants in the Pairings by reinforcing a series of interchanges 

that will tend to be non-controversial and impersonal; and 3) it focuses 

or limits the types of resources employed in the interactions to those that ' 

would be most acceptable to both partners ii) the Pairing. 

46 
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» What th^ Hierarchy of Needs/Resources seeing to- indicate is, that initial 
interactions between two organizations (sub-syst^ins) , will tei/d. to involve 
mundane, impersonal issues, and run the risk of employing inappropriate 
or Idsmatched resources, particularly if the interaction is not spontaneous 
or voluntary . The most effective .transactions will generally involve 
m^te^ial resources, and knowl^e flow will be limited/ As participants 
/ gaik an understanding of each others organizations,, needs and resources) 
t. interactions' will tend to be more effective and knowledge flow will tend to 
increase. Resources and issues will become more varied and relevant to the 
participants and their organization.' Given the differences in various- , 

organizational needs/resource systems, it maty be unrealistic to anticipate . 

• * 

•tiigh levels of knowledge m flow and use in. mandated 1 inter-organizational 
"arrangements involving sphools and universities/colleges. This may be^ 
particularly true in complex urbar^settings where public institu^ons are 

fating declining resources aud enrollments. It would appear -that schools, 

^ * v- 

like people,, .must satisfy basic needs before they can be expected to accept' 

th£ ris^s of intervention and change, or before they can engage in, high 

levels of knowledge exchange and use. 

\ > - • - . . • V 

5. Knowledge U$e /Outcomes - , t 

. \ The result of -the complex interaction o£ structures, filters, 

and processes, is the impact that the School-University/College Pairings 
have on -teaching and learning in the participating schools. An essential 

» y 

element of this is the degree to whiclr knowledge involved in the Pairings 
was, used to improve educational instruction in public schools, and enhance 
or increase future Pairing activities. In our proposal, we mentioned five 
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criteria which we could employ fot evaluating the outcomes and effects 
of the Pairings*, they are as follows: 

; ♦ Institutionalization and = Internalization - and what is the 

chance of this project ox: program becoming institutionalized 
• „ within the client system, and internalized in terms of moving 
through the system from areas of origin to other; areas of 
practice within the school system? * 

• Increase Accgs9t - how does the program 'improve minority 
participation in education? a • 

: New Programs - does the pairing promote .the creation of *~ 

, * additional progress and practice? 

» f ■ * 

. Improves Current- Programs - to what level does the inte^xjrgani 
zational arrangement serve to better, in terms of fine tuning 
and upgrading, programs already in place in the sites? 

. Extends Ongoing Programs - to 'what extend doeys the project, 
program, or collaborative arrangement promote the adoption 
of -programs throughout the school , district , or system? . * 

To these we have added three more: 

. Cost Effectiyeqpss - in what way do the outcfomes/ef f ec^s. - . 
* " ^ relate to th£ costs involved? Were they positive • 

(costs y efiects) or negative fr (costs ^ effects)* and what 
^ was the ratik (E/C) ? Which projects tended to^Jbe cost <► 
effective (C <? E) and what were their characteristics? 

. Improved Achievement ' - to #hat extent, if any, did the * 
* ( activities and effects 'of the Pairings improve achievement 

levels for students in thq, participating schools? 

' " ' ' ' - ^ ' 

* Leveragability -"to what extent were t^he inter-organizational 
arrangement outcomes used to increase commitment of resources 

' and people to the Pairing- within schools, school districts, 
organizational pairing partners, or the system in general? 

These eight criteria form the foundation upon which we palace l 

a three-dimensional representation of knowledge types (research based, 

\ 

craft based, and situation based). It is our assertion that the three 
.types' of utilization knowledge (situation, craft, and rfes.earch) are 



interrelated and that they, in turn, are associated with levels of 
Inter-organizational Processes and the Hierarchy of Needs/Resources of the 
participation organizations. 
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6 *, Feedback^a^ Time:' Important Dimensions 

. * S In presenting* the simplified form of the model ^(see p* 36), 

we, stated, that it. represented a system which was interactive ^dynamic, and 
time dependent. In fact, we have alluded to v the function of time as a 
critical dimension of the model throughout this discussioi^. iW importance 
cannot be overstated. -Time serves several functions: it is ^ a structure 
which delineates' a period of activity such as .the annual funding cyclfe of 

i. ' > r 

Chapter 6.36 or the academic year; and it is an Important parameter of the 
research bounding our investigation to a partf^^ar state 'in the lives 
of the Boston School-University/Cpllege Pairings. 16 



j.— v I» the^ original TDR prppoaal, we- postulated tj-hat the 

"career" or lifecycle of each .fairing* could be recapitulated' :&s a sraugglc 
. . t *< «V 

f > 

for power among the Pairing partners* Th^t view of power as*- struggle and" 4 

conflict, and r its importance now appears to have been' narrro\l and untimely". 
While* thiere is some evidence of power "struggles" in the cases, the period 
v for suSi negotiation and conflict seems to have subsided. This lectds us 
to conclude that: 1) -power , as struggle and conflict, may be one stage in 
the life-oycl* of inter-organizatiqnar arrangements;* 2) power as a critical 
process dimension appears to' decrease in importance ov,er time, especially * 
as other dimensions become more important; and 3) power as authority, 
influence, and decision-majcing ability appears to be an important issue for 
'inter-organizational arrangements mostly in their formative stages. 

Indeed, the passage .of time appears to cause a shift in the 

i 

f • * * 

nature of the Pairing activities both in terms of stages of interaction and 

the process dimensions. *This shift might be represented as a diagonal „ 

arrow or time line passing through the processes from the lowe^ left to 

upper right. It also tends to have the same effect on the outcome dimension, 
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passing from lower left (improve present programs/situation based) , to 
upper (higher) right (leveraging/research based). Thus, in the early 
stages of inter-organizational arrangements, power issues and wariness 
tend to characterize the interaction, with activities focusing on efforts 
to 'improve present programs. With the, passage of 'time, mutual benefit and 

y 
ft* 

cooperation would tend to characterize a more mattife inter-organi^ational 
relationship, and the central activities could be expected to focus on 

'institutionalization of the arrangement, and thus on research based 
knowledge utilization, v 

More important than providing a structure and research 

» / 

parameter, time has an adc?it;ional function. It provides the cpntext for 

one of the model. 1 s major characteristics, ££s ability to represent the 

interactive and dynamic relationships between all of the system's components* 

and processes. 1 Indeed , time is the medium in which all activities, *^ 

interactions, and reactions in the system s take place. It l^t^rally 

"drives" the model, permeating every section and cell ^and underlies 

all other dimensions. It is both linear, passing through the model from 
* s. 

left to right^ and cyclic, as represented by the various input/and ♦ 
feedback loops. 

s Inputs and^ feedback are important ways of visualizing time. 
They also serve a critical function 'in providing the model with its 
interactive, constantly adjusting capacity* In an ^open" system^ free 
of environmental or structural constraints / feedback from one component to 
another would permit the system to adjust and facilitate the dynamic, 

r 

developmental process inherent in the model. In such a ^system, structures 
and environment are interactive and flexible, influencing 'each other, as 

50 



well as* the ^processes and Outcomes. With time, they could be expected 

\ 

to^ adapt or change to support' higher Jbevels of inter-organizational c N 
processes and outcomes. Likewise, successful outcomes could be expected 
to have an equally positive 'effect in promoting a more supportive environ- * 
ment and higher stages of inter-organizati^nal behavior. 

% 

The case studies indicate that the Boston School-Univer- 

7 • -\ 

sity/Cdllege Pairings did not function as an open system. While it was 
the hope and intention of the -planners and Court that the Pairings would 
develop and grow oper time, environmental hostility, limited resources, - x 
and structural constraints prevented the type of feedback and dynamic I 
adjustment necessary for such development. Instead, the system reached 
an equilibrium in the mid-range of the process, stages. The importance 
of feedback and flexibility in the system will be discussed as part of the 
cross-case analysis^. . 

7. The Function of Roles 

This inter-systems model provides us with a conceptual 
framework with which to present a crossrcase analysis of the * 
Schogl-University/College Pairings. However, the model is only a mechanism 
.into which we must place t^e active elements of the Pairings, the various 
organizations or sub-systems, and the pe&ple who give those organizations 
life and meaning. Returning onc^a^ain to our chemical analogy, we might 

+\ • • " " 

•conceive of the model as an apparatus which contains the reaction, and 

defines the steps and forces through which the elements will pass. Con- 

sidering t£e participating organizations (sub-systems) themselves, as the 

» — 
elements which will either undergo the process or serve as catalysts, * 
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buffers, or inhibitors to the reaction, then the individuals in each 



organization could be considered as the sub-particles of each element. 
It is at % thi$ level that the interactions/reactions take place and that 
mixtures or compounds begin to form. Like^sub-particles of chemical 



. \ 

; / mdivi< 



elements, individuals interact, an^ in so doing perform a function or 

role in relation to the ^overall' process . 

• Examining the School-University /Cpll%ge Pairings from this " 

perspective, we have identified six role types operating in t£e models 

, Advocates* - individuals who are clearly within one 
12 institution or another, but strongly committed to either a 

% *• ^-project, the concept of the Pairing, or to some aspect of 

knowledge transfer or Utilization. ^ 

t m 

. Brokers - individuals who may or may not be directly 

involved in the activities of the Pairings/ but who exercise 
some control over money, resources, or turf/ and who^ shape 
part of the system through funding, resource allocation, or 



support for the Pairings (BEEO, CPAC's , 
Presidents, School Committee). 



Coordination, 



/ 



Gatekeepers - individuals who are in one organization or 
another, but most often the school system, who can exercise 
dontral ovfer access to sta,f f 'and students and CcLn thereby . 
regulate the impaqt and effects of the "Pairing efforts on 
students and educational practice. Given an atmosphere of 
change and uncertainty, we believe that decentralization 
placed a pressure *on school-site administrators and teachers 
to > function as gatekeepers /in order to protect or buffer the 
.'system from external "tampering," and interference. Thus, 
Gatekeepers are wary and may be viewed as system protectors 
or maintainers (Central Office', Teachers, Administrators). 

• « * 

. Linkers - this role is us^d in two senses: 1) "* individual — as a 
person or persons who have cross or joint organizational 
interests/membership, and who act as a conduit carrying infor- 
mation, resources and/tor enthusiasm for the Pairing .activities 
between one organization and the other; 2) relational — as an 
association or relationship between two or more individuals 
in different organizations, which Serves to bring about a 
Pairing activity, transfer resource, or knowledge flow between 
participatirig institutions' (Teachers, Professors, Coordinated, 
Administrators) . 
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Participants - members at either participating organization 
-who engage in a project or some Act of knowledge transfer 
and utilization as service provider!, br service 
recipients (Teachers, Professors, Students, and -some - 
Parents) . * 

Regulators - individuals in the organizational environment 
wha determine the structure and manner in which the Pairings 
take, place. They are removed from the processes, per se ; 
but have an important role in shaping the initial 
inter-ortjkniz^tional system (Court, Experts, Masters, 
Planners , Steering Committee) . ' 



By 'placing the six role types into the systems mod&l we 
examine 1) how people in these roles are influenced by the model, components 
(i.e., structure, environment, processes, outcomes), and 2) how these model 
components are, in turn, influenced by the peopie in these roles- ' The 
resulting, interactive ro^e patterns are represented in Figure 6 (p\.54), - 
to "be explained further and illustrated in the full cross-case analysis 



which follows. 



/ 





. FIGURE 6 J The Function of Roles in the Interorganizational -gyfetem 
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A major assumption underlying the Pairings plan was that universities/colleges would 
be service providers and the schools would be client /users. -This* is reflected in 
the^role differences between the two systems. * 

An examination of the cases and other studies indicate that there will be a predominanc 
jf^certain role types at various levels of interorganizational processes. These 
generaTiit.^cor respond to interorganizational beh&vior types and are represented here: 
Gatekeepers—wary, non- interactive ;^articpants~cautious , told or sold but only slight! 
involved? Linkers — transferring resources and information, selling and promoting; 
Adatecates — highly- committed to Pairings, interorganizational collaboration. ^ } 
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III. CROSS-CASE ANALYSIS 

A. introduction 

' : * ' 

^ Having developed this complex, inter-systems model from our 

preliminary analysis of the three Boston Pairings Cases ,> we are prepared 

to scrutinize bc^h the cases and the model mcfre rigorously % As the model- 

would indicate, the cfeses are examined '"from a structural/functional 

perspective, with particular attention to the ways in which the environment 

and process dimensions interact with the structural characteristics to 

produce, certain outcomes. Furthermore, the analysis considers, the effects 

of the various roles operating in the Pairings, and thdir impact on the 

development of the inter-organizational 'system and its outcomes; 

Given the complexity of the model , we, chose to lay it out* in 
the preceding section in general terms for ease of first reading. In 
this section we reintroduce the model and its component parts , , but as we 
proceed we add much more case material to illustrate more explicitly, how 
the model is~4ised to explain varying kinds and levels of knowledge flow/use 
for school improvement . .Thus, the organization of this, the longest section 
of the report, parallels that of the preceding section. At the end of ckir 
treatment of each component of the model in this section, we summarize major 
findings about the component, its relationship to other component?, and its 
effects on knowledge flow/ use for school improvement • 
B. Reexamination of Knowledge Use 

Before proceeding with a detailed application of our model to the 

s 

three cases, it is useful to reexamine our interpretations- of key "knowledge" 
concepts used in this section. This is done, -in part, to remind us that a 



, / 

primary aim of the study is" to track knowledge flow/use for school improvement, 
• • . 55 •' * 
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ancj identify tactors and conditions which promote or inhibit *t^at outcome. ' 
It cs also done to sharpen our definitions of these key concepts, as 
finally shapsg by our model and the case-study' material. 

In conducting the study and in developing our conceptual model we 
have 'defined knowledge 'as assertions about operations performed on objects- 
and individuals in order to yield certain results, and simple facts about * 
fche context of those operations (e.g. this school has a large minority 
enrollment) . Knowledge is irtfonpation based on scientific research, on ^ 
practice, or both. It can be presented as ideas, theories, explanations, 
or advice (Seiber, 1974); or it can be- contained in more concrete form such 
as in programs, materials, curricula, or techniques (Yin et al., 1976). • 
Furthermore, in this study, we examine knowledge in a two-part relationship: 

Knowledge Flow and Knowledge Use. iV v 

O 

;• Knowledge Flo^ (transfer and/or exchange)^ the , process by which 
knowledge movek from individuals and/pr groups in one organization* 
to individuals and/or groups in the same organization (intra-orgahi- 
zational) ; or %o individuals and/or groups in another organization 
(inter-organizational) , with or without application, for the 
improvement of educational practice. 

• Kppyledge Use is the application of knowledge (information/ideas) 
gdFined through the process of Knowledge Flow,* 'to the improvement of 
' * edu.cation p|daptice v . 

Two sub-categories of knowledge ^Qri'cern, us in .thjs study which, ' 

ye emphasize ,. do not exhaust all *the categories*of information on improving 

educational practice that can be postulated to exist, education knowledge, 

and utilization knowledge. As applied to the cross-case analysis, we 

define these sub-categories a& follows: 

. Education Knowledge - information about the processes of 
y teaching- and learning, such, as methods of instruction, curricula, 
guidance, administration, and that are usually identified a'$ 
essential in the^delivery of services to students. 



. Utilization Knowledge (not to be confused with Knowledge Use) : 
infoTJaarfc^on about or understanding of the processes of Knowledge^ 
Flow and Knowledge Use, so that it is more effectively employed. 

Obviously, the type of greater direct interest to most people 

is education knowledge? since manipulation of it presumably affects how 

much and how well students learn^wwb develop. However, education 

knowledge will not be available to practitioners unless key actors in 

the educational scene possess and apply utilization knowledge. The present 

: n Mi* . * * " 

study can be briefly described as an examination of how. certain utilization ^ 

knowledge ideas (e.g., pairings, needs assessments, etc.) c^n be used to 

enhance the communication and use of education knowledge" (e.g., techniques 

V 

for teaching reading) . C . • <* 

' " r 

Education knowledge and utilization knowledge cart both.be 

further divided on the basis of the kinds of experiences from which they 

are derived. In general, there are two sources for knowledge which we 

consider in the following analysis : " * ° 

> Research Based Knowledge - information on education or utilization 

processes obtained directly or indirectly (from books, reputable 
, experts, etc.) from disciplined, scientific inquiry. Its 
assertions concerning education practice and knowledge processes 

are based on "objective" evidence. 

> * 

. Experienced Based Knowledge - information on education or 
• utilization processes derived primarily from practice, which we 
have further divided into two sub-categories : 

- Craft Based Knowledge - information or assertions derived 
primarily from the accumulated and articulated experience 

' of practitioners, and relies heavily, on th^attributed 

common sense and trustworthiness of £ftH~£erson (s) asserting 
it. 

— Situational Knowledge - information or assertions about 
educational practice and the transfer of knowledge which 
comes from familiarity with a concrete situation and consists 
of statements about that situation; it is not proposed as 
generalizable beyond that setting (in contrast to craft 
knowledge, which 'is offered as generalizable). 
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Using- the intersystems model, we examined a wide 'variety df 
events in the Pairings in terms of these various forms' of knowledge ',(s« 
Methodology and Appendix) . Rapidly we found that if 'we restricted our 
investigations to tracking educational knowledge based on research, as is 
frequently done in studies of "knowledge transfer" in education, we would 

have little to observe -and write 'about. As we widened our perspective to 

jit 57 ' 
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include more o'f the hypothesized kinds of knowledge, we discovered a rich- " 
field of activity that heretofore has gone largely unnoticed and that seems 
crucially related to the flow (exchange or non-exchange) of educational 
research knowledge. 

'Because of the difficulties encountered in tracking knowledge as 
it moves through a complex interaction system, two interpretations of the 
cases are presented. The first interpretation results from requiring clear 
and sgecif i$ % evidence of each knowledge type employed in the Pairings 
(Experienced based and research based) . The application of this criteria 
resulted 'in an analysis which reveals low levels of research based 
knowledge flow/use, and is consistent with our analysis of the level of 

4 

inter-organizational processes reached by the Pairings at the period in 

• 

v 

their history (see Appendix B) . A second interpreation is offered, 
however, in which the various project interactions and workshops were 
reexamined for evidence of possible exchanges or Uses or research based 
knowledge which were not referred to as such in b the dases, due to 1 
participants/respondents preoccupations with the situational aspects, of 
their- interactions. .Influenced by the work of E t Hduse (1980)' and 
Carol Wiess-, et al. (1977, 1980), this .interpretation generated some 



hypotheses cbncerning the way in^which research based knowledge may 
"creep" into schools and education practice through inter-organizational 
arrangements, without ever being recognized or acknowledged as such. 
Finally, both interpretations are used as evidence to support the conceptual 
model presented herein. ' 
C. Model Applied * 

• 1. Structural Variables/Characteristics 

a.) Imposed By Court v 

When the Court mandated collaboration between the 

\ 

Boston Schools and the universities clncU'col leges , it also required that 
parents and community members be involved in the collaborative process. 
Thus created was a "£hree-way partnership involving groups of people who 
had, for* the most part, never worked together before" (Broadbent, 1980). * 

Although -this study .focuses mainly on relationships established between 

j 

schools ancf universities, description of the larger netwroks in which each 

7 • « . . 

was involved would not be complete without attention 'to the- roles that 
parents and community played in the pairing. Thus, a distinction is made 
throughout this report between inter-organizational arrangements involving 
mainly the schools and colleges, and the larger networks in which these two 
participated in each district with parei^' and community representatives. 

Each institution and its paired district' varied from 
the others in basic characteristics, Bbt the formal procedures and 
governing bodies ti^at controlled th$ operation of the pairings .were somewhat 
similar. Essentially, an idea for a project could originate with^any person 



* In reviewing this section the reader will be assisted by referring to 

y figure 5. (p. 36), in which the model components and their interactions are 
^'^graphically presented. 
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or group in the pairing, but typically was taken to the office of the 

t 

university coordinator at an early stage of development;,;., in' 'those 
districts with a school person designated as i .' , 6!36 facilitator" or 
"pairing coordinator", the idea would also be tested with that person, 
regardless of the section of thfppairing *in which it arose. 

As a further complication, a number of formal 
relationships extended beyond the university-school-community network.' 
As shown in Figure 6 (p, 54) , each pairing was also affiliated with 
one or ^more cultural and/or business organizations. In general, these 
relationships are not dispussed in the ca'se studies. Their omission is 
the result of an early staff decision made to keep an already complex 
study within manageable bounds. 

Additionally, the planning, approval, and operation 
of a project within a pairing required the, cooperation of a complex array 
of agencies and officials outside of the pairing (see Figure 7, p. 62) . 
At minimum, the following groups Itad to give explicit or 'tacit approval to 
projects: Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity (BEEO), University 
Presidents 1 Steering Committee , the university coordinators, community 
monitoring groups, the School Committee and central administration of the 
Boston Schools, and (at least implicitly)' the Court and the Masters advising 
Judge Garrity. A description follows of the rble of each and its influence 
on the operations of the pairings. 

b*. ) Environmental Structures 



i - 



% . Bureau of -Equal Educational Opportunity (BEEO)^ 

BEEO is the main funding source for # pairing activities, 
through Chapter 636 of the 1974 Racial Imbalance Act. BEEO remained remote 

*60 



from collaborative activities and attempted to exert little .control over 

them. Nonetheless , as the major supplier of financial support its 

"presence" could neve^: be totally disregarded^ . < 

■ 

One State Education Department official speculated 

that three circumstances shaped BEEO's stance^ of^noninvolyement : * 

* 1. with minimal staff to 1 administer the 636 Program, of 

% ■ which the school-university pairings were a small 
part, little time could be"- devoted to pairing issues.; 
•2. the universities and the schools defined BEEO staff 
as bureaucrats administering funds, not at potential 
providers of technical assistance *or resource 
coordinators; therefore, it. was appropriate that BEEO 
not be involved in policy, planning, or evaluation; 
3 . the Commissioner of Educatioa believed that the state 
should adopt a "hands-off" attitude and let the 
universities ah'd the schools work things out; Department 
officials worked within the boundaries of the 
Commissioner's philosophy; aptly described a source 
•close to the issue ; m "Once in a while we Ml pull up the > 
_ • carrot and see if, it's growing, and then we'll stuff it 

back in thfi ground, But we won^t* direct which*' way it's ' 
going to grow." A % 

' \ • i ' 

This last point was confirmed by other sources. 'According 
to Qne Boston Public School administrator-, some BEEO' staff tried to provide 
leadership, but were variously, rebuffed. One state employee suggested that 
the state coordinate a series of seminars for the university,, sehbol, and. 
community people during which common problems and?issues could be discussed — 
and shared. A group of university coordinators resisted this proposal*, cmd 
the seminars never materialized. A state suggestion to use part of available 
636 evaluation funds for a coordinate^ planning effort received support f£om , 



some university people interested xn assisting the -scTTools to improve their 
planning capabilities. The Boston School Department, however, "rejected 
this idea. 



T 
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At the same time, BEEO was criticizjra by some as 
being unwilling to enforce state quidelines (for example, minimum 
required percentages of minority students served' in schools receiving 
636 monies) and as failing to challenge the Boston School Department's 
continual delays and red tape. A number of university people felt the state 
"should have cracked its whip on Boston" with regard to procedural and 
administrative* barriers th^t produced great frustration for those involved 
in progVam implementation, particularly the university coordinators. 
Expectations of the role BEEO would play varied and each partner^ wanted it 
to act in a manner that would serve its own purposes. As one coordinator 
put it: 

BEEO has .stood on the sidelines in the role of the 
one-eyed umpire. Sometimes he sees something and 
calls an out, but most of the time, he cah f t see.. 
It isn't for lack of courage or cbmmitment, it's 
for lack of time. 

But the significance of the functions BEEO did 
discharge should not be understated. The agency wa^ sincerely committed 
to getting funds to the schools, and did so although often bogged down' by 

v 

procedural requirements. The proposal approval process alone (see Figure 1, 

V 

p. 8) demonstrates the myriad of 'check-offs needed jfor accountability to all 
parties involved. Allocation of funds, mans<gement of proposal reviews, 

\ 

ass the 

had to im^jjpvise as it went along, and were major sources hf aggravation for 
those at the program level during the first couple of yeass. 
. The University Presidents Steering Committee 

The presidents established the Steering Committee in 
order to facilitate cooperation among their institutions, and to oyiersee the 

63? . ' * 
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organization of payment procedures were all parts of a process tpe state 



/ 



/ 



initial stages of collaboration with the schools. The Committee was 

/ 

intended to be a unifying body, providing liaison with parallel groups in _^ 
the desegregation effort, and disseminating information about pairing 
activities to all of the participating institutions. Som^ members also 

• 7 

hoped to. explore alternative structures for collaborative activities and 
sources of funds beyond Chapter 636. / 

1 " / • 

Soon after its inception, the Steering Committee perceived that 



it needed administrative assistance in order to achieve continuous pr'esence 
and requested the Lincoln -Filene^Cent^r for Public Affairs at Tufts 
University to act in this capacity. The center acceoted and raoidly found 

y • " - 

itself,^, like BEEO, in an exposed and potentially damaging position, having 

L 

to represent a wide range of individual university and presidential interests. 

Like, BEEO, it was forced into the relatively safe role of neutrality. As 

described by one coordinator: ' 0 K 

— in many ways it's a terrible chain of 
powerlessness . The coordinators are powerless, 
and jK'think Lincoln Filene feels quite power- 
less and frustrated in terms of whatever: their 
hopes and expectations weret* that they could 
have done. \ ^ 

* A Boston administrator said: ? ' 

. ..Th$ Lincolti Filene Center didn't see itself as 
working on behalf of the coordinators. *It saw ^ 
\ , itself as 0 working on behalf of the presidents. And 

' t* the presidentsywere as much concerned with image* as 

anything else. The presidents, like all administra- 
S • tors, rf are political* 'animals, and they don't want to 

do anything that would attract public attention to 
any problem that they might have. 

K 

This outco^Boroduced frustration among the university 
coordinators who had hoped ^that^^Re Center would so^ve their problems with 
the Boston Public Schools. They ^ had also hoped the President's Steering Committee 

64 
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would support and assist their^ efforts to become facilitators of collabora- 
tive planning rather than simply vendors'of services. The coordinators 
invited the Center's liaison officer to the first meeting of their gr<?up. 
Because 'of his determine^ neutrality, he was not included in further 
meetings , and relations between the coordinator tgroup and the Center „* 
disintegrated. . • . ' ^) ) 

- . / - 

Several coordinators felt the presidents rendered 

* v 

themselves powerless mobilizing their "clout" as a group, and 

speculated that the individual chief executives frere wary of cooperating 
with one another. Usually the presidents did operate separately, although 
at one point- three of them met with the School Committee tf&urge a policy 
of compensating teachers for participation in out-of-school workshops, and 
reimbursing tuition costs for inservice activities , both out of Chapter +G36 
funds. Following the ' meeting -with the presidents, the Committee agreed to 
more flexibility in the use of 636 funds for such purposes. This, however, 

ft u 

was atypical behavior by the presidents. Statements from two university 

* * 

employees confirm this: ^ 

It's very clear that the presidents entered into the 
arrangement on the condition that each wouiti remain 
, independent, they would nSt form a consortium or a 
group, and that no' one would be abl£ to apeak for 
^ other members. Now this w.as probably necessary for 
each individual institution, but it. created d very 
C loose federation or collection „ of institutions, and • 

there was no way of the uniyeristies as such playing 
any leadership role, particularly in light *of the 
fact that the v School Department and the School Com- 
mittee were determined that the universities would be 
pushed into the box of being vendor of serviq^s\ a 

. . .The purpose of the presidents* seemed to be to 
enable each president to be sure that the other 
presidents didn't commitHTini to something he couldn't 
live with in his own institution. 
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. The Boston School Committee 



The School Committee had to approve proposals for 

projects prior to their submission to BEEO for funding (see Figure 8, 

p. 67) . Although* this" see#s to'be a limited role, in tl^e early stages of 

Phase II the School Committee uked it to control the nature of the 

projects and the involvement that universitites were to hav^. -The first*- 

years of the pairings were flominated by a School Committee that wanted to 

support only activities in which the universitites provided direct services 

♦ 

to students. The Committee seemed to distrust the pairing process an4 

resented the Court Order in general. However, ks one university source 

pointed out, the Committee's behavior was not especially directed at the 

pairings : « ~ 

They (School Committee) weren't acting more l 
atrociously to the colleges than they were to 
anyone else; they were just acting like the 
. Boston School Committee. 

A central school administrator describes the first 

couple of years as dominated by the power issue: 

A They (the School Committee) didn't have much power + 

* to do many things. The Court had taken a lot of it 

away. This wag still an area where they could 
expect some power. The pairings were Court creations. 
I assume some of that aspect perhaps tarnished the 
pairings in their minds. I mean, V™ only guessing. 
I think there was suspicion that tfie university was 
going to rip us off, take advantage of the plight 
of the system. Frankly, there was TrtS^proven track 
record t6 show the universities could make a contri- 
bution to the schools. 
' <r\-< , * 
Nonetheless, the university coordinator or his/her staff members were the 

) 

primaryJperson§ who worked with the proposer (s) to move the idea towards 

% 

proposal- form; the coordinator's office frequently recruited resource persons 
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from the university, district, and elsewhere to participate in the process 
or to serve as staff of the project, if funded. 

When and if reduced \o written form, the proposal ran 
a gauntlet of review panels within the pairing, including (in most of the 
networks) an advisory committee of university people, district and building 
administrative staff, and the community groups (CDAC's and REPC's; 
see Figure 9, p. 74).. The goal of thes t e reviews was to establish, during 
Marc h_ and April of eash year, a "package" of projects for the pairing during 
the coming academic year, which could be sent to the School Department^ 
School Committee,, &nd* BEEO for further review, possible amendments, and 

Si . t 

eventual "^toroval (see Figure 9*, p. 74). This "package" also had to bear 
a realistic Relation to the amount of money that might be expeoted to flow 

to the pairing during the 1 coming" year , from Chapter 636*and other sources. 

■ t 

, , The university coordinator and his/her staff worked on* 

■ ~> > 5. ' 

a numifer of possible n£w ancl continuation projects simultaneously. He/^she^ 
> . t ■ - • • • • 

tried to keep abreast of prospects for funding for .the coming year. 

University coordinators and their opposi^tes in the district (where appointed) 

informally monitored -and tried to assist on-going projects-, -and facilitated 

• < ' * , , * ~' - ; 

the' activities of- external evaluators who visited -pairings 1, projects, each 
yea*r ✓ ' 

v T • ' ' ■ & * 

Unlike some "single ^chopl" pairings established by " 

the ^Court Order, Harris, purvey, and Massachusetts College ^ere each linked 

to approximately twenty^ ch'ools in the districts to which they were 

^ ' ■ * ■ • rCfc 

assigned. The specific and 'different ways iru which ti^e' three ^e^tit with thei 
"cools" of potential 'collaborators is an important theine dealt with in the 
case studies. » r • v 

. ' * ' - - • • • • • N • * 



♦ ^ The three priorities for pairing* projects that the 
• ablished 

i ^'providing collie scholarships 
with Chapter ^36 funds , allowing high school students to attend college 

classes, and assigning student teachers from the universities. Obviously, 

x a > * 

projects embodying only these priorities would have fallen short Of 

achieving the main purpose of the pairings— exchange of resoac^es' and 
collaboration , s in the name of excellence. * There are undezlyipg questions 
here-tha.t need 'to b<* stated more directly. One Is whet^e^^dge Garrity 
or the Masters themselves originally saw beyond "vendor" possibilities. 
A second is whether the Schooi Committee was reacting with special fervor 
against certain "personalities" publicly identified as promoting the . 
pairing concept^ A third proposed that the Committee 1 s responses were 
D$sea> mainly on , its overall resentment of the Court Order. . 

Whatever its reasons, the Committee created a climate 
during the first two years that' did little to enhaiyce collaborative efforts. 
University people were aware that school people were generally suspicious 
of them, producing undertones <?£ mistrust. The School Committee 'assumed 
that the universities we^re going to "rip off* 1 the schools, as one person 
described^ it. Such an. attitude affected all parties 1 /ctivitie's regarding - 
the collaborative effort, and ^specially the' universities 1 efforts to prove 
their worth as more than purveyors of scholarships, tutors, and -undergraduate 
classroom aides. 

It toolCja couple of years^until, a new- Conimi'ttee ' came 



' until we overcame that, and* so far th^ last two 
* * 1 . years we've had every proposal approved — we haven't 

even, had to cjo tp meetings anymore. 



Thus the School Committee presented a large structural 
barrier during the first .two_years of the pairing operations It is agreed, 
.nowever; that it no longer di4£lays the skepticism which characterized * • 
much of its relations y*ith universities in 1975-76 and 1976-77 (Worth, 
McMillan, Hunt, 1978), Time, new Committee members^ .and generally 
respectable track records have built trust to the extent that the nature o% 
project proposals is* no longe'r an issue. " * * 

. University Coordinators \ 

Of all those involved in the oairings, the 'university 
coordinators have been involved i$ th$ largest number of aspects and have 
had exerted significant influence- in shaping cqllaboration between the 
participants insofar as it has been achieved at all. Coordinators were 

- ) 

responsible for the overall manageirient of pairing activities-. This began 
with proposal development and continues through the implementation of both 
scnool and university activities, regardless 1 of whether they took place in 
the uni verity or in the school' (Broadbent, 1980> . 

* No single job description existed for the coordinators, 

soj- each^pobrdinator brought his/her own personality, interest's, and experience 
together 'vjith the characteristics of his/her employing university, and tiiose' 
of its affiliated schools or school district to bear in for each pairing^ as 
the £hree case studies illustrate 0 . Seckuse of the 'intricacy of their jobs ^ 
most coordinators wejje full-tijne or nearly full-time in the pairing 1 effQft. 
As^ a group, about one- third of the coordinators have been w£th then; pairing 

• k • t 

fr^np^ts beginning. Th,is longevity in a taxing and non-permanent positiort 
may be related to the* fact that most are "people with experience and 
commitiuent to tKe uirbai^ setting" , 'as one coordinator*desrcribed them, and 
not' easily disillusioned' with' the ptoiSiems inherent in urban education. 



Thp uhi^bsitiy coordinators Have; jfup'ported eaci^ other 



by meeting regularly to * discus s ^ommon concerns' ^nd problems. During the 
past five years, they made special efforts to affect pairing activities by 
establishing task forces or committees on topics they deemed of critical 
importance, like evaluation of pairing activities , parent involvement, 
pairing guidelines, and the pursuit of non-636 funding. The general feeling 
of the cowainators is that most "of their suggestions 'fell on deaf fears, due, 
in part, to lack of responses to them f):om the university/college presidents, 
who seemed to want to remain alpof from policy-making*, and politics, vis a 
vis the Pairings . _ 

While their role in promoting the Pairings 'is important, 
'their impact on the participant systems, 'in general was minimal. The 

resulting feelings of severely limited control or influence hcive been 

« >.* •* , 

discouraging to .many coordinators. As one said: t 

• A . 

m « * 

...The coordinators ift the university institutions 
were absolutely without power. We haci no voice in ^ 
the allocation of money, w§ o had no voice in . the 4 . 

guidelines which determined our functioning, we had 
no real voice in the evaluation procedures by which 
we woyjcrf be judged, even though there wtere some 
nimal conversations. & - . 

I said we were without power, which -is without voice 
in the£e discussions' that substantially affected our 
operation. We were without opportunity — the opportunity 
to* engage in systematic planning a^d providing technical 
assistance. 'We were the academics and the academics # 
were totally outnumbered by a cpmbinatioh of school 
people 1 and njurents, so th^t we* w^re just lin the mosV 
vulrtefrabi^-position -that £ou can imagine. * 

The coordinators initially expected that £hey were 
to be paytbeifs and equals with sfrcool leaSfcrs, but- 
were quickw perceived themselves as_pushed into the 
role of "vendor" or "purveypr" of requested/ sfetvi^s . 
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A pairing is supposed to mean^ equals , but you do ^not 
have equais-^We, as vendors of services , are treated 
like any other Vendor of services in many regards. 
The School Department turned down or turned around , 
♦and we're treated, as a vendor , any other vendor. A 
partnership , a real partnership , might have indeed 
done it somewhat differently. ...There was never the 
idea of partnership in mind in the School Department. 

Despite their frustrations , the coordinators as a group 

have made several attempts to advance their ideas through position papers 

focused oh possible future directions for the pairings. <The first of these, 

presented as a report to the presidents in 1977, was not allowed to 

1/ 

"surface" because of the presidents' hesitation at being publicly critical 

constructively or not) of the pairing process. The second, a recently 
published booklet entitled "Schpol/Institution Collaboration", includes 



five pages of "reflection on action" emphasizing many of the issues 

-implicit in the 1977 report: .design of lon^ range plans, ways to strengthSn^ 

links and communications between school and university 'personnel, establish- 

ment of mutual tru^t, and specification of program goals. Both these reports 

v 

were fprmal -attempts by th v e coordinators to share their knowledge and i 

4 \ * ' 

experience, and tp gain the attention of professionals for ideas they have 
earlier voiced but had no power to force as issues. V 

«->This is not to say that individual coordinators had ^o 

/power at all to affect change.' Personal power piayied an important role 

> # " 1 v * 

in a nun^'r >ot. events tl\at occurred in the pairings over the years. While 

<~ * • 
these occasional results should not" be played dowji, .the prevailing perception 

> * i ' ' < - ^ - p 

among pie coordinators is that they hatfe not b£en treated as.eaual, resDected, 

. • • • ~ > '•-*..(;* 

r d^cl-sioty- sharing ^eers of 'school personnel. As one 3oston Administrator 

•' •* . * * * 

states, the university coordinators' frustrations stemmed from the fact that 



y , ■ 

they felt they should be "helping the system to change and imorove for , 
the better, and they felt they were in a position to do that. And they 
didn'.t understand why the system wasn't inviting them in t^.do that." 
• Community Monitoring Bodies 

In, the Court Order, Judge Garrity established three 
interlocking levels of parent and community groups, to participate in 
the desegregation process. The parents of children in each school 
- selected a Racial Ethnic Parent Council (REPC) , with a guaranteed number 
of seats for each race included £n the student body. The- REPC, in turn, 
sent representatives to th£ Community District Advisory Council, (CDAC) 
05, the district to ^which t&e school belonged, and which dealt 'with 
matters at that level. Each CDAQ» sent one black and one white parent to 
.the Citywide'parent Advisory Council (CP AC) , where they were joined by 
two Hispanic and two Asian parents, elected at large. The CPAC was ; 



construed as the parents 1 official monitoring body for desegregation 
(see Figure 9, p. 74). * ' * 

The REPC's\and -CDAC^s, especialiy-'the latter, -parti- 
^ cipated in the pairing process .from tfte beginning, buft fyainly by reviewing 
($n5 acting upon proposals submitted by the other partnersV The Court had 
originally intended that parents be involved in other ways as well, but 
^ these were not specified and did not occur spontaneously. The attitude , 
of university personnel in' the initial stages of the pairing was characterized 

V 

- by one source as "We do, you read, you $ign" . Over the five .years 

reviewe^here, increasing numbers of parents became involved m the schools 

themselves via paid and volunteer jobs such as classroom aides and parent 

coordinators. * Participation in th<( actual development of programs has 1 

remained ^niroal and indirect, except in a ( few instances, .and despite * 
, • , • * *■* * 

con erabl'e effort in some cases. 

■V 
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BosLon Pajronj: and Community involvement in Desegregation 



One central school administrator feels that the 
involvement of parents has increased and that many are more aware of thi 
• different way£ in which they can participate. The Court's vagueness abput v 

these possible roles has retarded parents 1 entry into them. Further, 
y parent groups are not "organizations" in the, sense that^schools and 

universities ase. Their participation has been more reactive than proactive, 
t and limited as the result of problems genqrip to most parent groups: 

f 

frequent turnover of members, restricted time available for school affairs, 
and limited perspectives on educational issues. 

The foregoing description provides some idea of the 
nature and complexity Qf the Irtter-organizational System which resulted 
from the Courts Phase if desegregation order. Indeed, in its atjejnpt to 
pair the publiq-^chooJ^s with the city's numerous universities and colleges, 

the Court, its experts and? masters . created a broad . (comprehensive) and 

» « 

elaborate (complex) series of structures which were imposed on the' Boston 
School System's newly formed community districts. In spite qf the size and 
complexity of the inttfrv-organizational arrangement that resulted from the 
s intervention, or perhaps because of them, the Court's directions and instruc- 



tions on how the system should be implemented were as vague as they ware 
broad. Indeed, the orders were "long on legal remedies, demograhics ,' 



geographic boundarries, facilities, and organizational structured gut. 
short on providing for practical' remedies . 



Due to the background andjiistory of_.the Courtis -action, 



^ the planners and fmpleme»fcors were, by and* large, separated. Thus, the 

complex structures of the Pairings were often viewed as unalterable and 

k - . / 

<* 

untouchable by those within both the universities (colleges) and the public 

1 tf 

> < • 

schools. In the long run, this perception provided a considerable constraint^ 

*, ' ' / / 

to the functioning of - the Pairing, as discussed in this report.. 
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I t % • Without sufficient involvement in, or orientation 
to, the /planning process in general, parents lacked the preparation and , 

knowledge to function as envisioned 'in the Pairing scheme. Their involvement 

J ** 
was confined to beiftg -generally formal anfl ceremonial. Little success was 

attained in trying to coordinate parental involvement, and the cases 

indicate ti\at parental participation on community boards centered primarily 

ork the »use and control of 636 funds a£ *the a community district level. 

* * < 

c.) Participant Organizations: Sub-system Characteristics 

4% In preparing the cas^s and in their subsequent analysis,' 

sever^ features of the inter-organizational system are essential to 

imderstandio^the var^ty of activities and outcomes of the Boston Pairing. 

First, it is i^ipbitf^&nt to understand that the complex structures developed 

• ' /' , ** 

to promote these inter-organizational arrangements paired organizations that 

* '* • .*/• • ' ' * ■. 

were thera$e,lves yaried and complex. 'Each university/college is organized 
into various schools, divisions oY departments, which are further divided 
into program, institutes or o2fic'es. The Boston School System, as we have 
stated, 'is divided into a central administration, .community districts, ' ^ 
-elementary^ intermediate, and secondary divisions, and individual sch 
sites ,V to /name a few. The schools, in turn, are divided into grades, ^ 
program^/, departments ,' and individual' classrooms. 

Not only are" the participatory organisations complex, 
butj^fray vary considerably jn terms of their internal organization, 
structure, channels of communication and authority, styles of "leadership, 
iecision-making, and sense of values, priorities and ^mission. This diversity 
is also apparent intra-organi^zationally . Within eagh community district or 
university/college, styles of leadership, decision-making, program interests , 

% 
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andteense,of purpose vary from site to site, or department to department 
The impact of such diversity is readily apparent in the cases, and requires 
some explanation here. 

} Universities/Colleges as Organizations . * 

^ Through the efforts of the Carnegie Foundation- (1973)/ 
and the writings of such authors as Warren Bennis (1959, 1967), Cohen and 
March (1974), J.. Victor taldridge (1971) t/ Riesman and Stadtman (1973) and % 
others, the diversity , complexity and problems of organisations o"f higher^ 
education have received careful attention and analysis. Many of the issues 

and concerns raised by these researchers apply to universities and colleges 

J • i 
involved in the Boston Pairings Qases. While, at first glance^ it may be 

easy to classify universities and colleges together, such a- grouping is 

misleading and an over-simplification. The three universities/colleges . 

involved in this study were alike only insofar as they were institutions of . 

higher educatio^^ share 'in some generalized sense of purpose, and hkve some- 

wh^t similar calendars. Otherwise, they span the spectrum of post-secondary 

institutions dnd differ in many ways^which profoundly affect their interactions 

with schools. 

Harris Univ§rsity is a large, private institution, with , 

4* - 

V * * <> . * . 

a national clientele, strong tradition of research,, centralized authority, 

strong leadership, and an ostensible lack of significant , historic involvement 

or concern with the Boston Public Schools, On the other hand, Massachusetts 

State is a small," public teacher training college, wkh a very local clientele, 

bureaucratic leadership, decentralized authority, little tradition of research, 

and a ldng history of involvement with the Hoston schools.* Somewhere in 
* * 

between these two ^lies Dunfey, a very large and diverse private university, 

highly decentralized, ' with public-minded leadership, a minor but growing ^ 

x # - N 

• 1 
interest in research, and a strong commitment to community service*. . * 
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In each of these institutions, the level of commitment 
to the Pairing Program, in terms of time, money ,*>the focus of the effort, 
and status accorded the office of the Coordinator within the organization 
varied. At Harr\ §j the program was conducted almost entirely through* the 
School of Education where the dean, a court -appcftnted expert, was a highly 
committed advocate and planner of the Pairings. While the Harris-District A 
Pairing received high priority within that school, there is little evidence 
oi concern or involvement with the effort at a higher level. At Dunfey, ' 

the interest and concern of the university president assured the Pairing » 

\ 

recognition and access to university-wide resources. The office of "the 
Coordinator w^s given the funds and personnel to pursue university-school 
district programs on a brgad front. Of the three cases studied, Dunfey' & 
investments in the Pairing concept were the highest. Massachusetts State, 

having a long tradition of involvement with ^fehe training of Boston's teachers, 

I 

brought its .resources to bear in a time -honored and apparently comfortable' , 
manner. There is little evidence that the Pairings occasioned the need to 
create extensive, extraordinary structures, and the administration of the 
program was handled in a standard, bureaucratic manner.. 

The cases indicate that the scope and focus of each 

• i * , ? 

Pairing differed from one university/col lege to the*other. Harris University, 
influenced by the Dean of School of Education, pursued a broad, long-term 
approach to the Pairing^. The focus was ^multi-school and multi-year. 

Massachusetts State, on the other hand, seemed to respond quickly and } 

> *' **** 

directly^to its partner's specific, short-term needs. While Dunfey did^ not 
pursue the highly coordinated, comprehensive abroach of Harris, its Pairing 
projects terided to combine both short, specific projects, with multi-school, 
multi-year efforts. , ^ 
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^One other area where thes^^organi^ctional differences « 
became manifest was in £tte manner in which they conducted, evaluated and 
employqpi the needs assessment which was* required under* tke 636 furling 
process. This process of identifying ^arfd planning ,arouftd School 
District-identified needs provides an interesting barometer of the 
inter-organ^zational relationships that existed in each of the v Pairing^ , ' 
between the* university/college and its corresponding community school 
district at the onset of "the program (see Needi Assessment, Appendix A* 
pp. 177, 180) . 

In general, therefore* the characteristics o'i each , 
university/college varied. However, in no case was their involvement more 
than partial. While the Pairing program occasionally^ received high-level 

Support* (as in Dunfe^) or school-side priority (as in the SED at Harris) , 

■ V 
only pari: of any of the university's/college's relevant resources ajid ' 

organization was engaged in the school improvement at any point in the 

History of the program. Not only was university/college involvement only 

partial, but occasionally those in coordin^tingthe Pairing efforts yere , 

or became, peripheral to the organizatiQns themselves (see Role Analysis, 

below)., Svidence in^the cases strongly suggests that for university/college 

faculty, participation beyond the coordinator "level was, by and large, 

marginal. * « 



Community School \Districts as Organizations i 
Boston, like most large metropolitan centers/ is not\a 
single community, but more than most, it is a patc*vork*of diverse racial, 
cultural and socio^econonuc^o^eghborhoods , each in close proximity to the 

otheiS but, in niany ways, each being separate and difctinct from the next. 

T 
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<When the 'U.S. Court ordered^ the creation of Community School Districts in 
1975, it attempted to create geographic areas which might better address 
the issues of social and racial, balance, access and equity, ^prganizationally , 
each community* district is similar to .the others and the^ fonhal structural 
arrangements of ^ach district are approximately the same. However, 
different community composition, interests, styles of leadership' andT^™ 
decision-making result in Community Districts that are as varied and differ- 
ent as are the universities and colleges with which they are paired* 

The c§ses provide numerous examples of the differences 
that - exist hot only between districts, but between schools within the 
same district. Particularly striking differences are not^d between 
elementary and secondary schools in' all districts. Differing age-group, 
programs/ curricula, composition of staff., and modes of administration-staff - 

students interaction 'result in profoundly different organizations. Th£ 

* 

case^ dlearly indicate an impQrtant distinction between elementary and * , 

, / ✓ ■ 

secondary schools in the* three districts^involVed in this study. This 

difference gofes beyond issues of leadership, dec i^on -making and community 

composition and raises question^ abou£ jtJie utility of considering them 

together as "schools 11 in other than a generic sense. Secondary schools 

* <f, 
, apbear far more complex, problematic/ and resistant to change/improvement 

interventions than do elementary scho'qls. In all the Paijrings, the cases, 

indicate \piat direct involvement^ in a high s'chool project was fraught with 

difficulty and required a much higher level of investment of time and energy 

with a much lbweb probability of success. Conversely, elementary schools and 

their faculty" appear more receptive to r certain types of intervention, trai*ii!ng 

f and improvement efforts* 

80, ' ' , 
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In each community district, the personality, style, and 
interests of the District Superintendent, as well as any district coordinators 
and administrators, had an important influence on the course and content of 
•that District's Pairing projects, yet, as with the universities/colleges, 
participation in the Pairing was usually only partial, regardless of the 
priority and support given the concept by various district superintendents 

and/or Administrators . • , 

• " \ 
^ The three Boston School-University/College Pairings 

examined in this study support the notion that considerable differences 

exist between schools as organizations and universities as organizations. 

Furthermore, there appears to be as much variance among schools or 

universities/colleges, as there exists between them. Indeed, the differences 

between .elementary and secondary schools within a single district at times 

appear to be greater than between & school an&its corresponding university 

partner. However, the cas.es indicate two areas in which these systems 

(Schools-Universities/Colleges) var£ in their basic orientation— first, in 

organizational senses of time, and second, in response to incentive systems. 

There has been a general lack of attention paid to the 

various ways in which -organizations conceive p£ , structure and use' time, 

and even less ha's been written about the effects these differences have on 

inter-organizational Arrangements and behavior. Such work as has been done 

h£s usually addressed the more obvious differences of time perception/use 

between one culture and another. A careful examination of the cases reveals 

that there are several problems associated with the various ways i!n which 

Schools and universities/colleges structure and" perceive time. 
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One issue of this nature concerns the differing foci 

that universities/colleges and schools took toward implementing the Pairing 

* / * \ 

\ 

Program, Harris took a long-term view, as did the Court. The cases show 

that the ppblic schools and their members perceive such programs on a much 

shorter basis. This difference created problems for Harris. and District A 

Massachusetts State was able to share in the pubiic schools 1 ttime frame, and 

consequently met the expectations and needs of school pedple in that regard. 

By and large, however, universities/colleges and schools operate on different 

time structures. School people anxiously sought answers to the question, 

"What do I do on Monday morning?", and the different perceptions of time - 

✓ 

between public schools and the institutions such as Harris and Dunfey were 
somewhat similar to the subtle, yet important, differences* in perception 
between teachers and technocrats (Wolcott , :i977) . " ^ 

Although similar> public school and university calendars 
are structured differently. Furthermore, day-to-day needs of assroom 
teacher are different than those of the university instructur or researcher. 
Tfye case^ reveal the almost naive expectation on the part of school people , 

for "quick solutions" to complex 'problems. Yet, these are thei>r needsl 

. . * \ 

University people, especially those engaged in some form of. research, operate 

on semester, quarter, grant and funding cycles that do not readily complement 
the time sense of school teachers* As a teafccher said': "in here, it's one 
day at a time . " * * t " . , ' . 

The 636 proposal, approval and funding cycle added a 

• it 1 ^ 

thi,rd dimension of time which both aided and complicated the Pairing Progran^. 

On the positive side, it pre^erited both organizational groups with a similar 

issue: how-^to learn .about and, apply the requirements of 636? Clearly, , 

university/ college participants had greater expertise, ,iri general, with 

— : 1 v>> : : : ; : * 
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proposal aixd funding issues. Therefore, the ^annual funding cycle became 
the basis for cooperative learning. In erder.tp receive funds, school 
teachers and university faculty had to coordinate their -efforts -and 
knowledge, and in so doing, were able to develop a better understanding 
of- each other's resp^qtive organizations arpund a common problem. 

The difficulty with the annual 'funding cycle was that 
it presented a significant structural barrier to prolonged, coordinated 
development pf university/cbllege-school programs. While other aspects 
of the 636, BEEO involvement will be discussed below, the time structures 
of the "program had important ramifications on the Pairings and $n the "type* 
of activity that came to characterize these projects, Jjt was clearly the 
planners' and Court's intention to^ create a comprehensive', long-range 
series of inter-organizational arrangements. However, one unanticipated 
consequence of applying ^36 funds to the Pairings was$ that- the long-term 
programs were poorly matched arid inconsistent with -the 6 36 time frame.- The 
one-year, plan, produce and evaluate nature of the 636 was not altered, 
nor was the BEEO enlisted to adapt proposal-evaluation cycles that would 

have been more' cdnsistent .with the aspirations o£ the planners. .What did 

- \ 

seem to meet the time constraints of the BEEO process were short one-year 
or less projects. These represented a compromise which tended to assume 
an even shorter time focus due to the needs and demands of school people 
for short-term responses. Furthermore, they made more coordinated, 
cumulative cooperAtiori exceedingly difficult and unrealistic * 
y d . )' Incentive System 

-If the Court-created structures can' be vuewed as, the 
engines of the Inter-organizational Arrangements represented by the -feoston * 

* L ' " ' • • 1 

'School-^University /College Pairings, then the furlds ;na£e available to the 
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"Pairings thtough the BEEO can be seen as the substance that fueled them. 

r - * 

Figure 2 on pag^ 10 provides a concise account of the level of funding 

received by the Pairings between- 1975 and 1979 inclusive. ,lri* general , f - , 

it was this funding which served to Underwrite arid promote participation 

in the Pairings. However, incentives were not limited solely to BEEO/636 

funds. * The' environment and traditiqnal associations accounted for some 

•pairing activities, and, as we shall discuss below, the various needs 

hierarchies provided an ^important ^ouSrce of participant/organizational / 

mot^vat^on. The cases clearly suggest that whether through coercion, 

,J * mm 

association-, motivation, or incentive, each organizational sub-system, unit 

•or giroup had^to perceive some benefit from the interaction or the Pairings 

, were not considered to be Iffective, .important, and did not "generate results. 

jAccoVding to' the College Coordinator, wheif a project 
N . was discontinued, ' it was usually because 'we dicing f feel* 

' there was much real interest* on 'the school side, or we 
didn't have the competent correct people, or went 
ahead and found the logistical problem^ of doing it or 
the .organizational difficulties were too much. ,J — - 
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_^t was ? the presence of limited, but assured, BEEO . . 
.rlsources t^at provided the financial basii for the Pairings. These resources ! 
became the primary incentive mechanism for participants in both^ systems 
. ^ (public school and university/college) . In fact, the cases indicate that 

initial participation tended to vary directly with tfie amount, of funds made 
w , available to a particular project. They further indicate, however, that- 
j increase in project resources over time did not necessarily result in 

* / * v • • * 

^Ihcreased levels of participation. Therefore, the effectiveness of funds 8 

' r •: * ■ 

„as an incentive seemed to be greatest in the initial stages of a project. 
Evidence from 'the cases. also suggests an association between the amount of 
money^ invested in a project or; program, and the level of effort or outcomes 
.of that prgjectl , . • 



The money allocated fpr 636 collaborative activities v 
during the 'se<Sqnd year of the - pairing was les9 than 
that allocated f^r the first year ($91, $37 vs. $125,000) 
Correspondingly/ fetfer -collaborative-sponsored programs 

* transpired durlng^the second -^ear of operation. Still, 
ti^', drop-off in pairing activities was disproportionate' 

« ^toxhe decrease in the level of 'funds avair&ble. 



Whfen school staff ,were~*paid f for their participation in 
session', etc\, thi« 
positive perceptions of the experience . 



^workshop, training session', etc\, this appears to have promoted' more 



The summer activities ended 0131 a high note of 
enthusiasm and hope. One. participant , a professor 
in the Reading Department, said, "'We got paid, they 
* n go€ paid, and. as a. result, the people were really 
/ cheerful^ and^positive , and we had /a .profitable 
9 -workshop. ' The summer 'period was also useful for 
the exchange of information. The' three parties got' 
to knoy each other, and began to develop trustT^: 

.Howevfer^ 636 revenues appear to have been mpre impor£aht; at attracting * 
<. * . . * * ~ • 

university/cq^legfe faculty to offer workshops, Servicers consultants, 
r j>r provi'de some othe/ services than* at promoting' school teachers 1 
, participation * ?Tl\e casep Clearly -indicate that in the most effective/ 
'successful pairing projects, 636 monies were, only a partial inducement, for „ 

both university and school participants. "Again, different organizations * 
^responded i;i different ways to the" presence of funds. BfefcO Regulations 

tended to create a two-standard system which limited direct payments tc\ 

teachers for their participation', while offering uniyexsity/college faculty 

» "> ' » * • 

* ' % 

fees, aliieit minintal,. for presenting workshops and' serving as consultants. 
• ' , n -.The presence of 63£" funds also had some negative- or 

unde sired consequences for the v pairii^gs. In the previous section the effect 
of the BEEO process,, and the annual funding cycle on the promotion of. 
projects was noted. The sho^t term, limited foqrus.,of the B£E0 process • 



combined 'with other factors, such as structural complexity and ^ 

' V • ■ • • 

ambiguity/uncertainty to create an array of tasks and problems that * 

encouraged interaction around limited, focused pro'jegts whicft would m&et ' 

the varying structural procedures and requirements'" yithout exposing 

participants to undue risk dr involvement. Because 636 'regulations . 
* t * 

prohibited teachers from beisg paid for their participation, an important 
incentive mechanism was removed.. To borrow from Wolcott, it was a system' 

ft 4 ' . 

/ * 

designed for technocrats, not teachers. . *■ 

Because the funding mechanism had been <set up so 
' hurriedly following the Court #rder, the application 
t was confused^ marked by misunderstandings between 
college and district • personnel and the state.agenc4.es, 
responsible- for, dispensing* funds. .*Part of the confusion 
may also be traced to; differing cbnceptions o'f how 
formal the proposals were .supposed to be. * 

* -Another issue that arose* around the use of 636* funds # 

\ ' . t 

t to finance- the fairings *was that of coal displacement. The, cases provide 

-numerous examples of Pairing^* adopting or suppor-ting university/school 

activities and projeefe that had been developed informally, prior to the 

cjreatidn of the Pairing or the court, ordep These activities were usually 
\, . . - - 

the result of some association between a teacher or teachers and a 

/ 

university/ college xaculty member. They, were generally spontaneous and 
aimed at addressing some mutual need on the part of the individuals involved 
When these activities and projects were brought into the Paij^^rg' Program, 
they* began to receive* and have to gompete for 636. funds. The cases suggest 
that once such prograins were subsumed by the Pairings and, the 636 process, 
they lost their independent and spontaneous character. As ifunding levels 
diminished or .moved *&n to other projects, the likelihood that-th&se earlier 
effpjrts would continue, wifchQiit funds,, as they Y\^d in the past, became - 



increasingly remote. Thus , 'grantsmanship 'began to replace mutual need— '' 

fulfillment. Therefore, the introduction of 636 funds into the area of." 

school-university/college cooperation did tend to' displace some programs v 

.' which had not required such formal incentive structures in the past. 

Not all funding, came through Chapter 6'36 and BEE<3. 

^Each of the three universities/colleges ' in these case studies did make 

direct investments into the Pairings Program. Yet, the use of university 

•resources 'to underwrite activities of the Pairings became a disincentive \ ' 

for prolonged involvement with the public schools. . Given the increased 

•competitiprf for tight resources, university advocates of the plan 

including the President of "Dunf ey and the Dean of ( Harris' School- of Education, 

became hard pressed to justify diverting prrecidusr funds for participation in 

a program that was 'clearly peripheral to their organization's major, mission.- 

The disincentives for the individual professor were 
V * * greatef tha% th£ incentives/ There were no institutional 

rewards for participation , even' non-monetarily . 
/ . Services in the pairings did not reduce teaching' or 
V" * advising loads. . .Service 'in the pairing was of no special 

'consequence in tenure, promotion, or merit pay decisions.. 
^ For all but the very naive and the very secure, this was 

>• a powerful disincentive* at a time when the f acjilty -was 
shrinking due to declining enrollments-.. * 

Therefore, participants in th^Pairings came' increasingly to rely on 636 funds 

support the Pairing effort. As the'availability of th^se funds grew, " 

oth^r sources of revenue were withdraw^, and when "the 636 funds began' to' 

decline Jpopt 1979) the level of activity in the Pairings slowed 

.noticeably. ' 

* * • 
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4 Summary 



* ^ 

The Boston Pairings are inter-organizational 



arrangements (ICfAs) that share specific^ but not necessarily unique, 
characteristics whicH~Rave exerted a strong"TnTf l^eSee~on their~direction, 
activities ai^d productivity/ TKey are broad, structurally complex 
arrangements jtfhich were mandated by Federal Coutt Order, In other words, 
they were imposed on at least one of thfe participants, the Boston Public 
Schools. 

Another characteristic of the Pairings is that they 

parcelled the School System into semi-independent' sub-systems (Community 

k , 

School Districts) and arbitrarily paired' each district, and in some cases 
individual schools^within a district, with over fifty educational, 

x . , % • 

'cultural and commerical organizations, both public and private. Although 
broad and comprehensive in its structural planning, the Court was vague 
and removed with regard to the implementation procedures and evaluation 
criteria it wanted the Pairings t'o use. 

Some' funds were contributed to the Pairings by the 
cooperating 6ducatipnal, cultural and* commercial organization, but the 
majority of funding was provided, through an organization that was initially 
external to -the Pairings — the BEEO. ' These funds provided 'a limited 

V\ 1 ■ ■ " > * ^ ' . 

though reliable source* of funds, which were additional to all Parties 1 
regular budget^. ' • 

* V^* • * Whiie/thi^ study d^als with three university/college 

partners and three' School Districts, the Boston IOAs were, in fact, at 

V . ' . 

least tripartite in, membership, in each case. They were Pairings inasmuch 
as, the Scttgpls were 'paired 1 with one or more outside organisations from^the 

-88- t ' . * 
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educational , cultural and commercial sectors. The point of focus was not 
the IOA/ (>ut the school, aryl there is little evidence of coordination , or 
cooperation among or between the participating organizations outside of 
the individual school Q r district. "In addition, these IOAs involved parts * 
of organizat ions' and systems - they were not' institution-wide arrangements -l 
^ with -the possibly exception of the Client System, the Boston Public Schools 

V • ■ 

Even here, there is no ^evidence in any b£ the 'Pairings 1 of total or * 
District-vide involvement in any program beyond' the administrative or district 
office, level. Lastly, it 'must be remembered that the Pairings were created 
to improve educational practice and promote excellence. Nothing mbre was 
specifically' referred to in the Court s Order creatiri^ them. 

In summary, then, the Boston Pairings were inter-organiza- 

tional arrangements (IOAs) with the following characteristics : 

1 

broad, ccpmplex structures 
designed and imposed by Court Order 
vague as to implementation or evaluation criteria 
'externally «funded 

school focused but ,at least tripartite in membership ■ 



v / 



decentralized, involving only oartial or sub-units of* 
'participating organizations 1 

j • created to promote improved practice and- educational / 
excellence. 



2. "Historic/Environmental Filters 



^The fact that the U.S. District Court felt compelled to 
intervene in the Boston Public Schools is itself a testimonv to the historic 
and environmental comolexitv surrounding the desegregation of Public 
Education in Boston, and the Pairing plan which grew out of that effort. 
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Had the environment and historic practice bfeen more receptive to the'- aft 

issue^the Court's action would 'have been largely unnecessary. However, 

« 

it is important to distinguish between the desegregation plan (Plan I) 

** , 

' and the Pairing Plan (Phase II) of the Court's Orders. Community t 

: • a , ; ■* . 1 - 

Qistricts had been developed and create'd .to deal with the question of 

social-racial balance/ access, and equity. That was accomplished under" 

Phase I. The Paliring plan (Phase II) focused, notion the controversial 

« 

c issue of racial integration, but on the/question of educational excellence 
and .improved practice, a aoal with which few could qbject. Therefore, * 
despite the publicity and opposition that grew in the general environment 
around the Court's desegregation order, the Pairings were ^generally . 
accepted as ajx attempt to improve the schools by inviting* broader inst;Ltu- \ 

tional, community aind individual participation.' „ ^ 

*t ~ f 

^ . t This distinction is important, since the cases support the 

vi.ew that few of the Pairings activities dealt* with increased minority 
access, educational equity, or desegregation per se . Th§ major thrust of 
most of the 1 projects in this study involved improving present programs and V 

improving student achievement.. This occurred despite the fact that one ( of 

• & * 

the main requirements for eligibility for 636 funds was, that they be used 

to promote minority access and educational equity. It is reasonable to 

i * • • 

\* • 
assume, had the Pairings been designed to- promote integration alone, that 

* <• 

they would h^ave met with higher levels of community opposition and resistance 
As it' was, most of the resistance td the idea came f<rom school poeple who 
'were fearful of being overrun and swept aside by massive university an<l 

• ' 7. • " • 

" community involvement in the classroom. 
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It was as though/ before (their) arrival, nobody had 
done anything ijj the schools. Now teachers who had 
been slaving in rough situations up to that time didn't 

- a£pr£ciatQ £hat kind of tal&. 

.(District C Administrator) 
^ The expectation of thos^ in the -scijibols of a ,4 take-over" 

or- "over run" was, ;Ln part, d\ie to the level of uncertainty and ambiguity 
which surrounded the Court's new structures and. pervaded the environment 

.in general.. Aside from the issue of. racial desegregation, thp mid 1970 *s 

/ « «* . . 

was a period of tremendous stress and change for America's iftrban' centers. 

and their school systems,, BostoA was no exception. . Demographic shifts 

and decline were changing the* socio-economic, ethnic and racial composition 

of »tudent bodies. Economic decline, especially in the Northeast -resulted 

in 3 scarcity of resources and revenues while increased costs "tended to pit 

one segment of the public sectofc against another. Schools became, at once, 

overcrowded and run down, or underutilized an4 closed down. Retrenchment 

^nd' redistrictiing created a •siege mentality \ among many'ih urban 1 public 

education. The result was an environment of stress aftd uncertainty. 

• „ There is evidence in all three cases of this stress. There 
is' also,, evidence that 'the process *by which the Court intervened and the 
complete structural arrangements it created to aq^omplrsh its purpose only ^ 
added to the letfeis of stress and uncertainty which existed in the environment. 

By temporarily sweeping aside the Boston School Cdmmittee and creating new 

* 4 • • • * ■ 

community districts , the traditional political forces in the environment were 

temporarily stunned or neutralized. . 

' ' . ... • ' \ 

» ' * The teachers and other school peqple we're uniform in opposing 

,the desegregation provisions of the Court Ord^jr, but designed 
to it. Parents 1 attitudes ' rangec^mtich more widely, from 
• *v ^ strong support to strong opposition. Yet all perceived the ^ 

- word of the Court to be final. (Efentl'er sfad Scott, 1981, p. 34) . 
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This heightened the sense of confusion and uncertainty concerning th£ 

Pairings, ttut it also contributed to the general perception that the 

,i * 
Court's, structures and mandate were untouchable, and could not be changed. 

Thereby, an important aspect of community influence $nd feedback was shut 

off. Resistance 4nd opposition feo the Court was publicly oriented and * 
* • . * 

emotional, contributing to a general atmosphere of resentment and impotence. 

Publicity was an important way that the Pairings tried to 

positively affect environmental attitudes concerning university/college-public 

school, activities. In fact, several of, the projects undertaken in each 

Pairing studfed had a specific public-relations component, which,/ it was 

hoped, would gamer additional community support for the project. However, 

here, too, there was a negative side to securing publicity. Often the need 

to gain recognition for one side of the Pairing, i.e., universities/colleges, 

became a source of contention between schools and universities/colleges. 

A distrio^administrator , recalled in an interview- with a 
local newspaper,... [a] problem related to the colleges 1 
tendency to steal the public credit for accomplishments 
which ought to be shared with the district. 



In one district, the college's tendency to steals public credit for 
accomplishments which were perceived as being due the District became a source 
of antagonism between the school district and its Pairing partner. 

The general envirj^ent did not tend to have an overly negative 
effect on the activities of th^Pairings. If there was opposition or 
resistance, the projects proceeded, although with some difficulty. If the ^ 
environment proved positive, as with basic skills prograhs, it tended to 
accelerate and support the Pairing project. An important element in this 
regard was the presence of a history of previous involvement and interaction 
between the school district and its university/college counterpart. This 
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was particularly true with regard to the experience of specific actors or 
individuals' in the Pairings. The more prior, successful involvement one 
had in public schools, being from a university/ college , the greater the 
chance that he/she would work effectively or be accepted in thei^ role as 
a Pairing participant by Public School people. ' ' 

3. Inter-rOrganizational Processes 

In analyzing the three Pairings, four specific aspects of the 
Pairings' activities were examined. There were three process categories: 

stages of interaction, activity/initiation, ~and knowledge flow; and a 
series of behavioral attitudes and values known as 'process dimensions 1 . 
Each pr6cess category was divided into seven st,ages ranging from * 
non-interaction to collaboration. The process dimensions reflected levels 

» 

of power, certainty, needs, understanding, trust, benefit and maturity^ihat 

participants brought to the various processes. 

A content analysis of each case reveals no clear evidence of 

data on institutionalized, collaborative activities (State 7). Likewise, 

there is little data tq support the belief that the Pairings resulted in 

non-interaction o^r increased isolation of the participant organizations 

(Stage" 1) , at least for the time period of the study. However, there is 

some data indicating that the Pairings did achieve some levels of 

* 

inter-organizational cooperation (Stage 6).. Interestingly enough, these 
data were collected from projects and experiences .from the fifth case 
category (non-636 funded activities and projects).. 

The vast majority of inter-organizational process data falls 

into Stages 4 and 5. These stages, have been labeled inter-organizational 

l 

* * 
"Selling" Behavior, because: 
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„ ..:in this type of ifiter-organizational- interaction, * 

• - there may be some power exerted , but ~it is generally 
0 predicate on* soipe^ level* of understanding of needs, 

benefits, ahd maturity (see below)/ In this situation, . ^ 
various 'elements may form into temporary bonds for the 
: * satisfaction of various needs. But these compounds may 

tend to dissolve or deteriorate as the needs are met, and 
there is little ' likelihood of a new and permanent > 
arrangement resulting from the interaction. In the case 
of * 'selling 1 interactions, the initiative will -reside on 
v one side of the palring^or the other, depending on the 

nature of the pairing relationship a£ .that; point in time, 
^ f and reflecting the agenda of either the service provider 

. or' the- client/user . It is /likely that there will be ^ 

knowledge' transfer rather than exchange,' but this will 
* generally be for -the satisfaction .o£ differing needs qr 

revolve around differing issues, 
* \ 

Indeed, this description does seem to fit most of the projects studied in 
the three Pairings. "For the most part, the university/coliege was both 

'seller 1 and service provider. 

* a 
r The fact thpit all thx;ee Paifings seemed to reach a state of 

-equilibrium at this llvel may be due to several factors: .1) the assumption 

/■ 

* held by tjie Court that viewed the Schools as •client 1 in the pairings; 

2) a function of the structural constraints inherent in the inter-organiza- 
tional system; 3) a function of the time period during which the data weire 
coirected, and tfre cases were prepared; 4) a -function of the nature o,f 
university/co^lege-public sc hool in teractions ;_orj5)_„some __combinatian_ 

above.' * ' <■ 

• * • t 

Certainly, the fact that the Court conceived of, ^nd 



close consultation witfc, the Public Schools displays a bias and an aesumpti 



established, the Pairing plan without the active involvement pf, or even 



that was at the base o£S,these Inter-Organizatiorial Arrangements. Schools 
were "in trouble", aiyi required assistance from universities/colleges -and 
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communities to improve educational practice and performance. Thus, 4 

schools were to be the client-recipienrts of the Pairings, not equal 

partners in a collaborative agreement. Fear and ambiguity over what 

being a" client-recipient meant occupied school participants in the 

*early stages of the Pairing experience. A similar ambiguity and fear 

surrounding tjoe definition of ^service provider" gripped university 

presidents and faculty at approximately' the same time. , % 

Throughout the history of the Pairing, several problems - 
persisted. In the early stages of the Pairing, both the 
College and the District went, through a process of 
defining th£ limits of the College's* involvement in the 
District. As expressed in the Court Order, the goals of 
the Pairing were broad; consequently the College 
Coordinator 'assumed we had a very wide c&nvas on which 
tQ run.V However, he soon learned that the District had 
*a much narrower conception of [the College/University's] 
a , involvement. * 

* 4 In addition to the plan's basic assumption <that public 

schools would receive help, the structures, requirements, and funding 

• mechanisms established by the Court, and b£ the BEEO (see above) could 

• 1 h 

easily have kept the two systems from ^chieving more or doing less 
-in the -way of inter-org^azational activities. The Court's comprehensive 
structures and far-reaching authority effectively prohibited the schoo ls 
from assuming an isolated or non-interactive stance. The infusion of 



636 funds did, initially, provide 'an' incentive for some interaction betwefen 
the schools and xini^eVsities/colleges . m Yet, the xincertainty around the • 



Court's Orders, short term, one-year focus on the funding cycle, lack of 
coordination, and perception of unalterable structures, may well have 
prevented inter-organizational arrangements from moving to higher stages of 
interaction, even when participants began to develop a better sense about 
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each others' organisations . Thus the structures themselves may have 
become ar> obstacle to continued cooperation.^/ 



Regarding* £he question of time, it is clear from the cases 
that the Pairings did advance from. stage to stage over the period of the 
study. Starting at Stage 2 (wari^nes'S >^ imposed - knowledge placement, 
outside-in) , they advanced to show some evidence of cooperative interaction 

(Stage ,6) . However, the bulk of the case data seem to indicate that 

K ^ N ' ' ' \ ' 

'collectively the Pairings reached an equilibrium level between Stages 4 and 

5 (Selling) by their third year. There is no clear indication of subsequent . 

advances in the inter-organizational process stages^ after that time. 

8 

t * , While each Pairing"* differed in the frequency of data concerhing 

"* * 
the various types of inter-organizational behavior (telling, ■ selling, or 

shading) , there were similar patterns in tfie ways in which all three 

School-University/College Pairings functioned as inter-organizationai arrange- 

ments. Each stage of interaction was accomplished by appropriate and 

necessary behaviors in terms of initiating activities and knowledge flow. 

,In fact, when participants were wary of the Pairing, it was appropriate to 

impose activities through administrative fiat or some form. of authority, and 

knowledge was literally placed into the process. m * 

...under present ^circumstances , he was aware that the 
majority of teachers was unable to Nase the course's ^ 
content .. .ultimately. . .there were two additional 
^requirements for successful implementation. . .the first 

was more time ... second. . .instructional changes depended 
, heavily on administrative fiat... he was convinced that 
( only administrative order would 1 lead to implementation 

on a large scale. 

However, when the Pairings had developed some history and 
had achieved some levels of mutual understanding and respgct[ imposed 
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activities were nonappropriate. -More often, activities would be initiated % 
-by Either, school or university participants who would try to "sell" the 
idea t'o tbeir own and opposite group. 

i 

As t&e Pairings developed, they all went through a several-step 
process around inter-orgahizational learning. These steps might best be 

-*-'•*' v 

described a£ follows: 1) learning about each others 1 intentions in the " A 

Pairings;' 2) learning about the Pairing system, its structure and expectations; 



3) learning about grants,' funds and the inter-organizational system; and 

* / *- 

4) learning about each others 1 organizations, capabilities, and problems. 
Once the participants had reached a level of understanding which included 
these four steps, the focus and nature of*their interactions appears to have 
become rtfore comfortable and .spontaneous . 

a.) Activity Types: An Analysis 

.■ 1 I 

An examination of the four types of activities studied 
in the cases: use of facilities, direct services to students, improvement 
of practice, and enhancing school system capabilities for self-improvement, 
will illustrate this process role in these inter-organizational arrangements . 
Use of Facilities . 

* r* 

Pairing projects that involved mostly school use of 
university/ college facilities pccurred most often in the latter 1 s gymnasium 

J * 

or' athletic plant, including overnight use of the, camping^ and outdoor retreat 

centers of the university. In addition,* there was use of the ^classroom 

space, with students attending college classes individually and groups faking 

\* 

use af facilities such as language labs and other equipment. Also, at 
Harris, teachers received University library cards a-t no charge, and could 
borrow films at no or reduced charge. 
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Ihe University Coordinator usually assisted project 



personnel in working out i the arrangement for such uses. University 
^ administrators had to work out problems in the areas of security, 
sche*dulin§, transportation, and insurance, coverage to such requests. 
Concerns were also expressed about being "taken over" by a "flood" of 
students/ from the schools. * 

University resources are generally wide in scope and 
not often deep in numbers. Thus, many kinds of facilities <could be found* 
somewhere in a multi-school university, but not always in the quantity or 

V 

v 

at the times needed in a school's program. However, school people and 
especially parents and community leaders often assumed that the resources 
of the "rich" universities were limitless and could be made generally 
available. Both groups had the expectation that the pairings would lead 
to an increased flow of university resources, particularly money to the 
schqols. The University Presidents' Steering Committee anticipated this 

problem in i\:s first dealings with the Court and- proposed protection for 

L ..... * ' v 

their institutions""^ the form of contractual agreements with the School 

Department. These never materialized, but clear boundaries ntaintained by 

bureaucratic application procedures appeared early. 
* \ I > 

\ ) University physical .resources were seldom fully 

integrated v/itfTthe resources of the schools as organizations in the pairing 

projects. The parameters of a school's use of a university's .plant often - 

was spelled out in the project 's annual proposal, wjjich was ultimately 

ratified by the state^BEEO, .Project funding flowed to the pairing through 

parallel ' tracks some directly to the 'schools and some directly to the 

university. In most respects , this structure operated to increase incentives 

forfpursuing common activities. However, some qf these funds were used to 
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pay for use of university facilities./ This prafctice stimulated a hue and 
cry fjrom schpols^ and parents about the sincerity of 'the universities and 
their alleged ^xMLprO^fs" of the pairing program. ? ' • 

Use of college fa<fili>ites y especially affected the 
environment of the school system in that high .school and elementary ^ * ^ 
students of varying backgrounds gained access to* these* previously forbidding 
"halls of learning". While no direct evidence is at hand from the cases, 
previous studies suggest that such contact With another educational 
subculture, can be a learning experience as -well as a source of motivation 
to remain in or return to this kind of setting in the future; Anecdotes 
from the three pairings indicate^ that students } who more than toured the 
college that was paired with their school were positively affected by r 

their experience of undergraduate life. Connecting teachers and * * 

, # [ & 

administrative staff with the university library and other university 

resource centers, whether or not they, were engaged in on^ of the projects ~ 

sponsored by the pairing, encouraged knowledge transfer among many newer 

. y \ 

and younger teachers interested in graduate degrees and/cr salary increments. 

' ^ The procfess of knowledge flow ahd utilization is not 

immediately apparent in many instances of the use of facilities. In order 
to put forward a credible claim that knowledge utilization did occur, we 
need evidence that learning about learning and learning about 'the environment 



^ ^of a university/college are fostered by part-time activity on a college 
, campus. Or, we could accept data showing* that individuals who (from the 

schools, university or community) arranged facilities use acquire^ utilization 
skills and knowledge that th^y applied with effect in subsequent negotiations 
over a' pairing project * As far as we know, no such data were collected. 
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Direct Services - 
• ♦ ^ * The direct^ services category includes activities ► 

such as conducting classes in schools, providing tutors and assistants 
in reading programs, providing ass'essment skills^ and services to determine 
-remedial reading needs, participating in and taking responsibility for 

\ 



v 

outdoor education events , setting "up ai>d monitoring new equipment in a , f , 

\ 

school, and supervising students producing a student publication. Direct 



services* such as these w^re major parts of some projects and subsidiary 

parts of others. , They are, in general, the assumption and responsibilities 
• • * * 

by university persons that are ordinarily borne by school personnel. 

School pebple usually wanted as many direct services as 
they could obtain. One of^the regular questions by tiie School Committee to 
-evaluate „ projects tot approval was *"How much direct assistance and service 
are you rendering to the schools and students, in the project? 11 Parents and 
the public in general believed that direct services to students were the. 
desired applications d^urjiversity resources. They, and most educators, 



did not <<4iew the university so much as a source of knowledge as a supplier , 
*f of general, assistance which, of course, had to be boiled down to -"reality" 

- and made^ "practical" . School persons 'did not see themselves as needing 

* . * » ♦ * 

new ideas, Ad solutions from the universities : they Wanted help in the form 

of direct^ assistance . * ■ 

School people took the stance that they themselves would 

do a lot of things differently and better if they Qnly had time and resources 

* ° 

.We have little systematic data, but we*, infer from anecdotal mate rial that 
teachers £nd administrators would say" to the$ university, if 'they could: 
"Look,' we are overburdened. If you wapt to help, do some things that benefit 

3.00 * 



the kids.* We as staff and teachers are not deficient i*n technique or 

knowledge. It is the kids and their special needs that need attention. 

• • » «. 

You mus(t come into the classroom or into the Shop or do a program and you 

will see then as we do what the students need. Instead of your wasting 

your time and ours doing your, word^games abpiit schools, come and do things 

that Help right now. We are so short of peop v lei ^1 could do all the things 0 

I want to do if I had a smaller number of Students in my class. Thfere^are 

afl ,sorts of \ special, pr^rams and activities needed I can't fit in. itr 

would be most helpful for you university faculty and students to supply-theto. 

You have, the facilities and money and lots of spare time to help the kids 

directly. That is what we need!' 1 ■ • ' ^\ ■ 

Iji the case study material there is no suggestion that 

the school people wanted' things done qualitatively differently from* how £hey 

were^being done, or that they were interested in observing "demonstrations" 
* , '* * 

which the diversity people could provide. The school people knew th^ft tfrfe 
prbfessors could help them deliver new prggrams and services but basically 
they wanted them to accept their existing system and provide interesting 
"add-ons" such- as^tutoring students, use of campus facilities, and . ^ 
scholarships—* - — "Systems- change^ was attractive to only f'ew on , the 

school side. # 

< , - 

Inter-oyganizatiqnally, acceptance of university' persons, 
• \ i -< 

as integral p^rts/of the school system, was retarded by job definitions and 

Teachers' Union rules. When potential services to be provided by the 

university overlapped with services already supplied by persons in the 

school, the university's contribution' was often rejected or ignored. The . 

school's objections were often phrased as questions about control over who 

does what and under which circumstances. \ 1 
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• When limited ia scope, and when clearly not duplicating? 

function's discharged* by school people, direct service projects were 
x * v ' * ' * * 

accepted. But as activities bepame more organized and involved larger ' ^ 

\' 

- numbers, there we^re larger ^.nte^org^nizational issues to be resolved. 
^ In one instance in Jthe cases a direct service project was severely cuftais^ec^ 

aft*er extensive negotiation with ^:he schools. We attribute this to the 



Teachers Union ,^which hoped the central administration would include the 
services in the regular budget. ' 

J • •. ' . . • 

When very large in scope the pairing coordinators some- 
times worked out* ways for the program to become mutually beneficial. 
Harris* Student placemgrft Project secured increased numbers of students to | 
help in the schools by requiring education majors in all four years to 
serve as observers, tutors, and assistants with limited duties, uktil in ^ 

/th6 last year they performed! as full fledged student teachers., 

Most of the projects transformed resources of the' 

„ university into resources* of 'the schools through the medium of >dded staff m 

<■ the staff time, vln some instances, new techniques 4n3 modes of educating 
students were brought JLn via ^tWT direct servicer^ute , with little evidence, 
of trams fer to the 'school's basic repertoire. Many faculty and college 

'Students thought their basic assignment was to change school practices, but 
communication was infrequent, due in ^>art to i:he absence of a forum for 



examining, the po£§s£ial of the- university persons 1 techniques and approaches. 

• " ^ ' \ ^ 

While it is difficult to detect much knowledge * transfer 

in the provision oV direct services, this mode had 'other value 

University/College leaders looked upon direct services as means of "getting 

a foot in the door", or "validating , our sincerity", or "changes to demonstrate 

s •» . - 

innovations and model teaching behavior". Through providing direct services 

' *■ 
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to students the university demonstrated its willingness to work with the 
* v 

district in more complex and transforming knowledge utilization projects. 
University people expressed resentment when this expected elaboration of 
activities with t^he schp<51 did not occur or was truncated. In our case 
reports, we have a professor balking at unpacking boxes of new equipment. 
,He f . elt ^ that he " had done enough fend^at school people should complete the 
next steps. Similarly, the professors in Massachusetts College's Environ- 
mental Studies Project found themselves responsible 'for curriculum Resign 
and' actual teaching, with school staff acting like by-standers/ Instead 
afr planning with the teachers how the latter would perform^ they were 
expected to be teachers themselves. Coi*§Aicts of needs an£ expectations 
thus emerged. ;^ 

Improvement of Practices " . 

Curriculum development* workshops were t he m ain 
mechanisms through which the Jjnprovement of practices was assayed in all 
three Pairings. This type of activity was familiar' to both: si^des^ Work- 
shops on special topics were conducted by university/college people in many 
schools and with , diverse* peopl£~in these' schools . Individual consultation,. 
to individual teachers and to the -staffs of" existing or paiifing-sponsored 
projects also occurred. * • 

Improving practices is defined in this report as altering 

the technology, practices, curricula and other means of achifeying the goals 

of the schools. Because of our special interest in "this category of ^ 

* » 

pairing activity, we shall examine each of the inter-organizational 

' . , * . s- 

sub-systems for whatever insights we can obtain on^its relationship to 
practice improvement. s - \ 
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• ' . The formation of. the pairings led to the expectation in 

the environments of the schpols and the universities that major improvements 

in the schools 1 practices would be attempted. Trfi$ expectation produced v 

% 

among school people both a limited receptivity to trying out innovations, 

on the one hand, and a testing- rejecting mental set r on the other; they @ 

displayed a kind of "reluctant readiness" for knowledge transf errand exchange, 

■. • . . j ' ' • • 

Related events in Boston, s^ich as the Court's other rulings, backlash to 
busing, white fligrft to the suburbs and private schools, and the shortage 
of funds for the schools further confused the"situation. 

i * 

The' resources of the' universities/collages affecte^ 
t the improvement f of practices 'in several ways. From them, "people" resources 

i 4 

were made available to the schools, and the ideas put forth therefrom were 
utilized, albeit with some' -resistance and scrutiny. University persons ju 
had access to various formal systems of reprieving educational knowledge 
^erg., ERIC, ^dademic jour^ls) , but they did not make use of them systemati-^ 
cally, or refer to then^bovertly . University experts appeared well-informed; 
they presented tfv/mselves as users 3n<* transmitters of craft knowledge, and 
seem to have consurfc^d the data banks infrequently! as part of their work 
in the Pairings. 

Thk possessor of craft knowledge tfends to believe that 
/ ft •+ m 

'his/her knowledge is good knowledge, "and that what is available in resource \ 

Jbank or other pools of researched^ information is not necessarily relevant. 

' V * ' 1 

• ' - 9 * 

The syndrome of "not in\my~ experience" may well'preclude tYfe use of a wide' 
range of new practices. ^ In short, the pairing circumstances tempted the 
university consultant to rely heavily on their ideas to be tried in the 
schools. Further, the review process did not really scrutinize proposers 1 

.•<*-< 
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ideas; if school, people and parent/community groups liked a notion, it woul'd 

P - 
4 -sfee funde'd, and implemented. In one instance, the Dunfey Multicultural 
• • * 

Curriculum Project, the University Coordinator strongly and successfully 
advocated his definitioi^of -the tfype of curriculum needed and the curriculum 
formation process required. There are clear implications in this project 
that the other people in the pairing knew this w#s "his. baby" . ] 

It is unclear whether irarious projects would have moved 

. ahead had there been a' rigorous 'peer-review, as compared to other forms of . ' 

^ ) • * * ■ 

evaluation and, scrutiny employed by parent committees and school persons. 

Review and evaluation of the Pairings 1 activities wez?§ part of the orooosal . ' 

and funding process. Some 5ummati,ve evaluations and an occasional formative^ 



analysis were conducted by individuals ^ottt^de the Pairings. The Boston 

♦ 

School Department commissioned these small inquiries' by outside* organizations 
through a bidding for contracts process. " In all cases these evaluations T 



required through Chapter 636, were limited in scope (when compared to the 
total range or activities) .^They were Refined by participants as %> 
non-threatening,. ( low-risk exercises, since little use wa^\made of the data 
collected at either the individual project, Pairing, or inter-organizational 

system- level. • t ^ " * - •• 

U 

* ✓ Chapter ^36 funds from the State Department of' Education 

were the crucial financial resources of the pairings, although the 
university/ college an^ school budgets also showed contributions in kind. 
The formal procedure for allocating money to projects was the same for all. 
However, the three .pairings varied in the ways the process actually worked. 
In one university a serious effort was made' to inform parents ai)d community - 



V 



representatives about projects and profcedures so that they could make 
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informed judgments. In another pairing , parent and community involvement 
in the approval process was a ritual "signing off" . 

The^oals of the universities/colleges for their 
involvement in the Pairings were first public and community service, thus 
underscoring their desire to generate publicity and notoriety. This goal 
was coupled with providing in-service' training for teacher/practitioners. 
Components of both these aims were included in many of the projects studied 
in the thfee cases. Clearly, these goals were in confli^t^ with the schools 1 
desire, for their partners to provide direct services and addative programs 
for students. « /. 

- ~s 

* The paired universities/colleges pos'sa^sed limited 
technical means for reaching the goals^ of the Pairings through the 
application of their own regular teaching methods and policies. They had, 
in general, only limited experience with urban, schools and with the 
particular sub-culture, problems*, and"«value systems of the- Boston School 
Department. They thus sometimes advocated strategies counter-productive 
for improving school effectiveness , and their understanding of^urban 
schooTs and of methods appropriate for working in and with them was still 
developing after five years of pairing work. The universities 1 increased 
savvy about Boston and, urban education is the prime example of genuine *■ 

e 

• / 

knowledge exchange that we encounteredi in -the study. 

The preferred personality style the university /college 
of operating was not consonant with t the preferred personality style of the 
schools • perspectives ^ffer in that university faculty members have a 
broad 'and varied concept of the work day, while precollegiate educators have 
clear, time-bound definitions of the work day. . -This difference led to 
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clashes over times for meetings and work sessions, leading university 

* 

people to negative conclusions about the attitude of school people to new 
practices* University consultants often neglected to try to arrange 
released 'time for school staff who were working with them to incorporate 
new practices, since they were unawaiy* of the importance of this in 
"school culture". 

..•It looked like we were Really getting our necks into 
the social customs of the school, . .There was a 
social-moral agreement, if you will, an informal under- 
standing of what would be socially acceptable, •••The 
unacceptable one was mucking around in interpersonal 
relations between students and /teachers trying to 
solve human relations problems* Clearly, it was 
„ beyond wha^we were expected to do* 

^We infer that certain improvements were tried, decayed, and eventually 

disappeared because of lack of attention to this matter* by the consultants 

and school administrators. From the materials at hand, we conclude that 

many pairings' efforts required more-time and energy than most school persons 

felt could be incompassed within the definition of their work that; they 

shared. Some time during school hours was released fo^ training workshops/ 

but almost ngne for the process of putting new practices into operation in 

the classroom. 

, Entrepreneur:taJcj?ersons and innovation-minded persons 

in the schools occasionally made contact with those of similar sytle in the 
universities/colleges. However, our data do not show consistent matches., 
between these personality styles in the pairings projects. A university 

r 

coordinator and/or a university project director sometimes found a 
psychological analog among the district superintendent, school pairing staff 
coordinator, or £he principal of a particular school. v 
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The ideology and values of the research 
university/college (such as* Harris,) emphasize* new knowledge and the 



frontiers or Exploration / "The ideology and values of the schools revolve 
around stability as a requiiit§ for" the conduct of educational business. 
The interpHy of these two ideological perspectives is* reflected in the 

kinds of activities aimed at and achieved in the pairings. The "pairing that 

j 

includes the university with the largest commitment tp research in its J> 
program beyond the pairing sponsored the most projects that .moved to 

n * 

e v <> * 

Activity Type #4, enhancement of capabilities fpr improvement. The pairing 
with the smallest "new knowledge" orientation had the largest porportion of 
projects in the direct services category. 

s 

Enhanced System Capabilities for Improvement 



Activities deliberately designed to help' schools improve 



their capabilities for upgrading practices took on several forms: 

f 

- needs assessments done together by university 
and- school people; ~ e <• 

. - ' workshops focused on spreading new practices 
established in one^ school building to similar: 
schools >in the district or system; ' 

establishment of planning groups in a district 
to develop district-*.wide programs? these were as 
* often initiated by school as university people; 

i »• 

- organization of a cluster arrangement whereby ' 

the benefits of accepting student teachers from the 
University in a district's schools are channeled to 
a joint planning group in the district that decides 
on their use on the basis or previously-established 
* priorities ; 

experience in the structure and dynamics of the 
pairing itself/ through the sharing of data, reviewing 
^ ▼ proposals /( discussions of priorities, and jostling 

with other districts, in the citiy; this increasingly 
* 
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Self-conscious consideration of district and 
( system-wide issues enhancing a growing realiza- 
tion of ways to strengthen the School Department's, 
the district's, and sqhools' capabilities for 
enhancing their own potential for growth. 

While not abandoning the search for the 'best techniques 

to use in specific situations in the educational" program of the school, 

participants began to realize that the greatest obstacles to improvement ' 

lay not in the absence of promising ideas pr practices, but in the web of 

inter-organizational arrangements £eyond but including 'the pairings, and 

ahalyzable in terms similar v to those we have applied to their analysis here, 

that* are the^ products of the last several decades of Boston history v For 

many participants, the key concept was "power". Power as necessary to 

effectuate change and improvements in practices. Power as deeded to over- 

m 

come the obstacles to change. ^ 
b.) Knowledge Flow:. A Cross-Case and Cross-Product Analysis 
^ - ^ Due to the manner in which each case was written, and 
the general organization of the study, there is a basic problem jn trying 
to identify specific instances and types of knowledge flow.^ It is our 
conclusion that, at the formal level, there is little evidence to suggest 
specific incidences of knowledge flow employing educational research. 
However, we believe that evidence exists of other, less formal examples 
of knowledge flow that were typical and in keeping with the - s true tures , 
culture and expectations that characterize these inter-organizational 
arrangements.. Therefore, we go to some length to provide three perspectives 
which might be employed to interpret the data: below; Section V; and 
Appendix B. Drawing on the work of Allison (1967), Firestone (1980), and 
House (1979, 1980) we feel the implications of such varied perspectives 
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^ . justifies such repetition and thorough examination. Furthermore, the 

» .methods of data collection, stylistic variations in the cases, an& 

t * the lacSc of pre-post data collection or analysis make it difficult to 

im- 
precisely ascertain the impact of these inter-organizational arrangements 

on the level and types of knowledge flow and knowledge use examined in 

this study. 

This part of the crossrcase analysis employs crude 

• -* 

inductive methods. Two approaches are used: one utilizes data" from a 
rating scheme applied by each case writer ^to their own materials, both 
written and infctanal; the other (Appendix B) deals with* ratings made by 
* a senior staff member of the case wtit^rs 1 penultimate drafts. The two. 
app^oaohes process the same material semi-independently and arrive at 

s *. 

• k 6 

very similar conclusions. 

The two analyses are intended to explicate how 
various Activity Types ' (see a. p. % 97) and Knowledge Types* interrelate in the 
three cases. In this section- we ^search foT the typical types of knowledge 

\. . ' ' ' 

flow employed (tx^ns versed or exchanged) in the simpler and in the mfcre 



complex pairing activities. 

Cross-Case Analysis of Knowledge Using Case Writers 1 Ratings 

The three case writers provided stimmary ratings for each 
case and for each project, upon conclusion of their interviews and writing.* 
Being so deeply immersed in the details of the cases and projects, they 

found this difficult to do at first. However, all three ultimately did com*- 

\ * 
plete-fche task of filling out the rating sheets. 
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* At this point. in our study, the time dimension had not been integrated into 
the case writers analytic perspective. Therefore, these ratings are based 
on each case in *toto. Time, however, is an important factor in the cross 
case .analysis (see p. 147 and following) . 

• no * „ 



The purpose of collecting the ratings was to force each 



field worker to crystallize his/her impression for use in cross-case 
analysis* The characteristics ^>f a pairing prevalent in many of its activi- 
ties and corners could be highlighted by our "experts" in this manner. We 
recognize, however, that the ratings may compress much diversity into 
sterotypes with halo effects blinding the rater to some' data and events, or 
to forcing a centrality that does not exist. A second purpose on our part 
was to explore the possibilities and the limitatid*\s^of quantitative methods 
applied to dase materials, avaij^bl^ in the place of the data from surveys 
and questionnaires that are more commonly collected in studies of knowledge 

/ 

use, 

JThe ratings .were done separately by each case writer 

m 

a t tl ? e conclusion of data-gathering and after finishing the first draft of 
his/her case study. One* form of knowledge was xated on each sheet, with 
six sheets used for each project. The first ratings required were of the 
degree of presence of t;his form of. knowledge in the project, in the format 
of who was sending this knowledge to^vrfiom. The possible types of sender were 

identified: four from the university, four from the school^ > and two from 

t 

. . / 

the parent and community groups. Potential university senders were: 

• f , 

university coordinator, university administrators, university faculty, and 
university students. The listed school roles were: school administrators* 
beyond the district, dis.trict administrators, the district superintendent, 
and the instructional staff, ^he community sector was divided into two • 
parts: the organized Ubdy of parents and community representatives in the 
District (e.g., CDAC and REPC's) , a looser group of parents of students 

v ■ . ' 

directly involved in a particular project. These categories emerged from a 
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review of the caaes and projects. Five numerical ratings could *ke 

4 

assigned: none, or none observed (0) ; a little, or rarely occurring (1) ; 
some, or occasionally occurring (2\ f a lot, or frequently (3); and a * 
large amount', or alsjpst always present (4).. 

The second rating established the medium of the knowledge 
flow: e.g., verbal through lectures and courses; demonstrated or modeled; 
packaged as in a name brand curriculum. Here , combination's of the three 



mediums of transfer could be indicated. 



A third rating focused the effect of the knowledge flow 
on the recipients acting, behaving, thinking, attitudes, etc. Five 
categories were used, from no effect to a large amount. 

The 'fourth rating "concerned the nature of the inter- 
personal relationships between the sender (s) and recipients (s) of the 
knowledge. The five categories were: a nonpersonal transfer; primarily 
a transfer between persons in formal role relationships; some formal role 
connections with differentiated colleague ship; a lot of colleagueship, 
going well beyond formal task role; and most^ on informal relationship, 
with ready access by the recipient to the sender beyond formal roles. The 
context rated is the perception of the recipient, not the perspective and 

0 

intentions of the sender of knowledge.- ^ ( 

The finds from the ratings, are selectively reported due to 
the absence of . ratings for many parts of s the schema. ^ 

Concrete situational knowledge, concerning both educa- 
tional processes arifl ionization techniques, is the most f reqtient ,typ$ in 
the three cases, accounting for 42%, 47%, and 53-% of the knowledge transferred 
(see Figure 10, -p. 114). Craft knowledge was the next most cqrfnonly reported 
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with 36%, 41%, 41%, respectively/ Research knowledge was least frequent, 
v 

at 16%, 17%, and 5%, 



These finding coi\cur*witft thef qualitative analyses of > 
case and project activities as reported by th^case writers. We can offer 
several^explanations for them. First, the pairing relationships were 
planned to expend. many types of assistance to school districts , , particular * 
buildings and even specific classrooms. Thus oriented, the orientations 
of university/college personnel were to the concrete realities confronting" 
teachers and other school staff. General ideas and research findings were 

4 * 

usually transformed into craft knowledge by university /college consultants 
and validated by' the craft experience of both sides, iMost university ^ 
persons could have dispensed educational research knowledge with some 
• exceptions, • but th<? school people usually knew in advance what they wanted 
in a specific curricula skill training worksfiop. They demanded and .most 
often received craft knowledge/ 

Educational knowledge from all three sources was - * 
transferred or exchanged slightly more^ often than the utilization knowledge 
in each of the three cases ^(50%, 61%, and 4 42%; see Figure 10) r . ^ / 

We give way to speculation 4 in attempting to, explain flhese v 
relative "proportions. Because schools are fairly intimate settings, concrete 
situational knowledge looms larg^ in the thinking of teachers. The relatively 
small light' T that research knowledge* usually sheds upon arty such situation 
may be one cause of these unexpected percentage's. 

Data* senders and receivers of knowledge support this 
view. ,The most active exchangers of knowledge suplport. this 'view. Thp most 
active 1 exchangers of knowledge of all types in rank order were university 

( 



P J G URE 10: Types of Knowledge Flow /Use - 



± „ , , . „ Combined 
^Educator * Educator Educator * Utilization * Utilization Utilization'- #cd. R es . 
. Situational Craft Research Situational, Craft Research » Sit f Cifaft 'Res 



Cbmlyned 
Ed Util 



Harris University* 
Dupfey University 



26% 



25% 



h Massachusetts College 21% * 



15% 



25% 



16% 



9% 



11% 



. 5% 



21% 

. * 
17% „ 



33% 
* 



21% 



^16% 



25% 



7% 47% 36%' 16% 50% 49%' 



6% f ' 42% 41% 17%* 61% 39% 



0% 53% 41% '5% 42% 57% 



♦Sub-categories of experienced based education and utilization*" knowledge. -» ' '* 

vJ^dS were undertaken .tVthe conclusion, 

eacn type of knowledge flow^indLted jj rl^t^ 
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faculty, university coordinator, district superintendents, and instructional 

staff. The" least active were, in ascending order, university students, 

parents of students in project^, community organization groups, school " 

Department administrators. The^- lowest ratings were given to university 

administrators. Instructional staff and district administrators were 

rated as generating more educational knowledge than district superintendents, 

i 

who were rated as providing more utilization knowledge. 



University coordinators were^almost equally balanced in 
the ratings in their use of education and utilization knowledge, while 
.university faculty leaned towards education information. In general, thejre 
was a positive relationship between the total amount, of knowledge exchanged 
by a role group and the case writers 1 .ratings of 'the effectiveness of the 
group: the more use, the higher the ratings'. One interesting exception 
is the district superintendent, who with ratings of low 'knowledge use was 
—assessed as having high effect. The* power position of the district sujferin- 
tendent is evident in^this. On the converse side, high knowledge use by the 



\ 



instructional staff had the least positive* effects. It is possible that the 
case writers (and, perhaps, participants) saw teachers 1 knowledge outputs 
as inconsequential or irrelevant. In the same way, parents-and the cojnmunity 
* groups, when they contributed in one of the knowledge forms, had low effects. 
But, the lowest of all role groups were university administrators and college 
students. It is surprising to find the university administrators . wit ^ such 
low* ratings. . A possible explanation is 'that they were not visible to our * 
case writers/ who usually interviewed persons directlyinvolyed in projects. 
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From our sketchy information , uni ver£ity and college 
presidents to some extent did exert influence, especially in determining 
utilization strategies ^ However, .tjieir primary activity as seen in our 
analyses was to discuss their inter-organizational arrangements without mk^i 
direct effect, since the structures in which the pairings operated were more 
or less f ix^d by other forces rather than by rational policy choice on the 
presidents' part. 

What transpired in the critical interaction among • ^ 

university coordinators and the district superintendents? * The ratings by 

the case interviewers and writers indicate that for the Harris University 

r 

Coordinator, and her counterpart District Superintendent there was a high 

degree of informal contact arid ready mutual access* which facilitated the 

exchange of craft' experience tp/the benefit of the pairing. The implication 

is that these two developed a relationship featuring a high decree of trust 

in strategizing and In each other's utilization craft knowledge. They 

also informally exchanged .knowledge about educational processes and "a large 

amount" oV educational situational .material-. * This is a pattern where two 

j 5 - - 

people from different ^organizational frameworks send\and receive utilization 

i 

i p 

knowledge with high effects on each other and on the inter-qrganizational 
network > they manage\ There is also evidence of high effectiveness in 

S3 * * * 

transmitting education situational knowledge. Which comes first or 
determinant ( of the other is not determinable, we hypothesize a seq 
which craft knowledge flow develops a relationship iii^ucjiich the 
knowledge can, later be exchanged*. 
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-Ratings by the case writer of the presence, effects and' 
role ^context of the knowledge flow between Harris University Coordinator (UC)" 
and the District Superintendent MDS) are as follows, (4=large amount-, O-none-or 
none observed) • 



Harris. University 



Educational Educational Educational^ Utilization Utilization Utilization 
Situational* Cra ft* Research Situational* Cr^ft* 



Research 





UC 


ps • 


UC 


DS 


UC 


DS 


UC 


DS 


UC 


DS 


UC 


DS 


Amount present 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


2 


3 v 


4; 


4 


4 


2 


2 


Effect 


4 


4, 


1 




3 


2 


i 

3 


4 


3 


4 


2 


3 


Role/ 

Interpersonal 
Context 


4 


'4 


3 * 




3 


3 


r 

u~ 3 


4 . 


> 4 


4 


3 


3 



X 



* Sub categories of experience based knowledge \ 

y The Dunfey University Coordinator acted/mora informally 

towards the District Superintendent than the l^tt^er displayed in his 
behavior towards the Coordinator/ according to the case writer. The rater 
does not see much effect in all of the knowledge exchanges'. The ratings show 
more knowledge of educational processes beiiig- exchanged than utilization 
knowledge especially on a craft basis. - >$> 
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Dunfey University 



Educational. Educational Educational Utilization Utilization Utilizatil 
Situational* -fccraft* Research^ Situational * Craft *^ Research 





uc 


DS 


UC 


DS 


UC< 


OS 


UC * 


DS 


UC 


DS 


UC 


DS J 


Amount present 


3 


3 


3 ' 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 


-A— 


2 


1 - 


• 0 


Effect 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


0 1 


Role/ 

Interpersonal 
Context 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


' 3 - 


• 4 


0 



* Sub categories of experience based knowledge 



The iMassachusetts College field worker rated conservatively 
across the board, producing very few high scores. With this in mind, the 
table relative to the Coordinator from the College on almost all dimensions ■ 
for which the rater provided afiy'data. The roles were rated as formal / 
"differentiated colleagueship" . * We infer that tte f low (transfer/excli^nge)\ * 
of utilization situational knowledge/of the situation and utilization craft 
knowledge weije formal. The impact of the Superintendent la -apparent. We fc " ^ 
infer that when the Superintendent provided knowledge, it was taken seriously 

• N - 

and had more effect, than knowledge offered by the College Coordinator. 



'Massachusetts College 



Educational Educational Educational Utilization Utilization Utilization 
Situati6nal* ■ Craft* . Research Situat ional* Craft* * Research 





:uc 


DS 






UC 


t 


• UC 


DS 


UC 


DS 


UC 


DS . 


Amount present' 


0 


l 


4- 


i 


0 




3 


3 


*2. 


3 


0 


0 


Effect 


0 


3 




3 . 


0 


0 


3 


4 


2 


3 


0 


o • 


Role/ 

Interpersonal 
Context 


0 


• e 

' 2 


c 

0 


l 

2 

if 


0 


/o 


2 


2 


2 


2 


• 0 


0 



* Sub categories of experience based knowledge 
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Do the interactions ^ apiong persons differ according to 
fat they^are working on? We compare^ the basic skills and the multicultural 
projects in the three cases. Overall', project content does not show major 
differences in the ratings • The university coordinators and district 
superintendents do 'not act differently in the basic skills and multicultural^, 
projects, accQrdihg to the ratings.- The Dunfey ratings show a higher level 

\ * 

pf activity overall than the other two 'pairings . infer that this reflects 
the undoubted energy and commitment of the Dunfey Coordinator, as well as the 
tendency of the Dunfey fieldworker to perceive mare activity in the projects 
he observed. * * 

- v ) /, - - - K 

If there*are differences according to the/problem and 
^content of .project" activities, they, should .show up~ih the ratings of 
Instructional staff and the ifniveasity facult^involved in the\projects. 
First,, it should be noted tlje faculty for the two projects are completely 
different persons. Second, in the judgment of the raters, neither project V 

, showed s a # high c ampurit of knpwledge exchange. The ratings were M a little or 

** • > *** . 

' ,% • ; ?■ ' ~ 

•."a lojj^t&ith the mid^lef category of "some" occurring also. * - " , 

-** ■ . .•• ' 

' • • * 119 136 ■ * * 
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v Mutuality of craft knowledge flow is clearly present 
in both projects. That is , the ratings of knowledge exchange for the 
University faculty are about the same as the ratings for the instructional 

staff for education craft knowledge and (to a lesser extent) for the 

... * / 

utilization craft knowledge. We infer that the University faculty engaged 

in the exchange of craft knowledge with the teachers in the schools/ who 

also had information of the same type to share. 

Inspection of the ratings in the two basic skills and 
multi-cultural curriculum projects shows low activity by the University 
Coordinator and the District Superintendent. Dunfey's Coordinator and 
District Superintendent received many "lot/ goes beyond formal role" ratings 
in utilization craft knowledge and utilization situational knowledge areas. 
These suggest concern by the District Superintendent about the basic reading 
skills project and mutual interest and good working relationships with the 
Coordinator in the muiticulturarl project. 

Analysis of the data on educational knowledge flow in 
the two University cases shows University faculty transmitting educational 
research knowledge and the teachers sending educational situational knowledge 
Discussion of the medium of knowledge flow 

Although we tried" to measure the medium of knowledge flow 
we do not show tables of our findings. Two things became apparent wheh we 
analyzed this data. First, the medium overwhelmingly used) according to the 
ratings, was v^rbaJL* opposed to demonstrations and packages or some 
combination of all three. Second/ only one rater appeared to be able to 
discriminate ^mong our different categories and use all of them. Another 
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interpretation of his much more diversified ratings of media is that at 
Harris more channels of communication were used. This is possible, but 
not likely. * „ 

The knowledge used in the Pairings was mostly 
situational Hnowledge, ranging from the ways in which the city-wide school 
system operated, to the relationship 'of a principal and the teachers, the 
parents and other citizens from and around a school. Larger issues, such 
as school closings, transfer and selection of personnel for a school, and 
the antics of city politicians responding to the issues of racism, busing, 
and the urban decay also drew the attention of those looking' for ways to 
strengthen the capabilities of the schools to ^ncrease the effectiveness." 

The cases suggest that the knowl^ge flow process, may 
have been slightly associated with various factors involved with teaching 
and research at the university/college level. It appears, from the thjfee ^ 
-cases in this study, that the more research oriented a university/college, 
or the greater its tradition of conducting research in schools, the iribre 
two-way methods of knowledge *f low were used, and there *was also a greater 
attempt at actual knowledge exchange. However, the method most favored 
by all the universities/colleges in the three Pairings as a form of knowledge 
flow appears to have been the lecture, workshop, or other forms traditionally 
associated with university/college settings. Upon examination, these 
appear to shape or inhibit knowledge exchange or two-way knowledge flow and 

' ■ " ■ X ' - 

favor transfer 'of knowledge arid one-way knowledge flow. 

. » 

c) Process Dimensions and Inter-Organizational Behavior ' * * 

* 

'The evidence gathered by subjecting the cases to a- ^ 
content analysis (Appendix A)* confirms /the effect and importance of the 
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various process dimensions in understanding the /Operations pf the 
Inter-Organizational Processes. Furthermore, the data* from the. cases 
identifies the use of power - organizational authority, etc. - as an 
important element in inter-organizational arrangement , .especially in the 
initial "start up" period. The question of power equity - the perception 
of the ability to influence decision making in inter-organlzational 
processes - is not necessarily important to participants in the early 
stages of inter-organizational interaction. What is apparent is that in 
situations of low powjer equity, it is important to have an advocate or ' 
someone within the organization who is both* influential and in a position 



of authority, and who uses their power to promote and create inter-organiza- 

. . . • J i 

tional activities and martial participation within theij^own organization. 
Thug^the role and influence "*bf powerful organizational advocates is 
prominent in the earlier history of each Pairing. As the Pairings develop, 
and the perception of power equity increases among participants, there is 
not as great a need to employ authority or power to silpjport continuatiori^of 
the program. However, there is ah increased and continuing need for incen- 
tives and the perception of other benefits of participation. 

Our earlier estimation of the importance of pow^r"^ 
per se seems to hatfe been excessive, at least for the period studied in the 
history of the Pairings. Power of x administrators and superintendents fras 
fundamental in promoting 2nd initiating school system participation in the 
Pairings. Furthermore , they played ^ ij5B£urfca{it role in ^ffeping and 
directing the focus of Pairing activities in their* schools and districts. 
The same appears true of the universities/colleges. The presence of a 
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powerful supporter or advocate determined initial levels of participation 
and support for the Pairing Concept within the university/college 
community. 

* "The University Administrator most influential 

, in providing support for the Pairing Office within 

the University was the President. In .addition 
to establishing the Office centrally as previously 
described, the 'President encouraged all University 
% departments, both academic and support services, to S 
• > focus -cost-free programs in the schools with which 

, ^ /v the University was paired (e.g., student teacher 

placement internships, use of facilities, hospitality 
- for meetings, etc. 



— After power, the development of trust and understanding 
were important to the promotion and* expansion of further interTorganizational 
activities. The cases show that trust and understanding develop initially 
•at the interpersonal leyel, and are greatly enhanced 'by the presence of some 
sepse of shared history or previous cooperation. 

...the Superintendent had a strong and positive rela- 
tionship with the University Coordinator; stemming, in 
part, from collaborative work they had done prior to 
the Pairing. When he was superintendent, of the old 
* • District B he had requested 'the University to provide 

voluntary, on-site tutoring and guidance services in 
* * one of his schools. 

The meetings were initiated by Joe Payne, who was the 
new Chairman of the High School Physical Education 
K t Department" and previously responsible for scheduling 

school basketball % practice sessions- at Dunfey. They 
were an informal outgrowth of, his qontinuing meetings"' 
with Ken Hurd. Payne requested consultation from, Hurd 
and his staff regarding the most effective use of the 
prospective Henry Reid facilities.- 

-Grace. Jones, the District Superintendent, initiated 
plans tK> develop an elementary-level math program using 
Chapter 636 funds. .'..Mrs. Jones had been trained as 
a math teacher and several ygars ago, before she assumed 
her present .Administrative position, had participated 
1 in workshops at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 

« , where she met Susan Tile, now a Massachusetts College 
• v * % faculty member.- When* {4rs. Jones decidfed that pairing 

funds should^be used for irfcath assoltianqe, an" idea 
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also endorsed 'by the elementary school principlas, she 
k ; asked John Powers, the College* Coordinator, to include 

Professor Tile in the project. 

Organizationally, this is best illustrated by the Massachusetts .Colleg^ 

tiistrict|t Case, As participants and their organic tions advance through 

tfre various steps of learning described above*, they share a common expedience' 

and acquire knowledge of thie inter-organizational'system, a form of situational 

knowledge that seems strongly associated with the growth of trust and under- 

standing among participants in the P^iriings. „ 

i 

The hyp^hesis of the analytic framework appears to be 
supported by the crbss-case data. The process dimensions provide an important 
cluster of aperceptive variables which identify and support varying stages 
and levels of inter-organizational behavior, ,^hese /'dimensions" or variables 
are not only sensitive to processes, but also to. the presence of outcomes 

and the effects of structure. This is particularly true with regard to the 

\ ( 

levels of stress and uncertainty involved in the i^er-organizational arrange- 
ments. A large amount of the Pairings' activities were directed toward * * 
establishing a firm, predictable bas^s for -'inter-of^anizational activities, 
and with seeing various features 'of the immediate/ relevant inter-orpanizational 



environment. 



The other mrfjor activity of this peripd was the expansion 
of informal contacts by both the School Liaison and the 
University Liaison. The partners were conscious that 
only a small percentage of teachers and University faculty 
had participated in the ^timmer^workshop, so a deliberate 
attempt was made to seek out additional individual^ and 
groups (e.g., departments) to/elicit their involvement 
or at least their support. 'Doing favors' was the dominiant 
style, and 'other services,' outside the formal . structure 
used for proposal development, was tfib, dominant delivery 
' system. ^ 

...the participants were xnitially oincertain of their 
partners' intentions, strengths, and weaknesses, as well 
*as their 'abilities to maintain their own organization's 
interest and commitment. / 
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With the passage of time, evidence does ^indicate that the process dimensions 
would improve, ^especially when the Pairing activity was able to generate 
desirea outcomes or meet short-range tangible*' goals . While improved per- 
ceptions along these dimensions did not necessarily promote attempts at 
collaboration, they did reinforce and foster increased interaction among 
inter-organizational participants*. ✓ 

As a result of the Pairing relationship, District C. 
- administrator^ and teachers feel free to call on the 
^ College Coordinator or individual faculty members with \ 

whom they have worked' for services not specified in the 

yearly proposal. 

The association or relationship between the inter-organiza- 
tional processes and the-process, dimensions may best be seen in the way in 
which* one of th|^Pairing arrangements qhanges*f rom on£ stage or level to 
another. The cases indicate that there were Several ways in which" the Pairings 
transformed, either upward or downward, from stage to stage and level v to ^ 
level. Ttyejno^t prevalent mechanism behind such a change appears to have • * 
been the ability of the Pairing activity to fulfill the initial expectations^ 
of the participants -or the project's own short-term goals. If expectatio ns- 



(positive )^ahd/or goals were met, the project participants generally gained 
confidence, enthusiasm, and felt that continued interaction was worthwhile. 

/* Thereby, the processes advanced?upward. if their expectations were not met 

/ ' ' ' ' • 

and/or the activity failed to generate outcomes, participants^assumed a negative 

or guarded attitude toward further^interaction. The processes moved downward 

and future' activities proved difficult to justify or sustain. 

p 

8 * 

* Other indicators of inter-organizational processes s stage . 
transition were: 1) the amount of predictability and certainty that^the 
activity was capable of generating— this, as shall be discussed below, had ■ 
a profound 'influence on. the selection of short-term focused projects; 
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2) the presence of certain combinations of roles in an activity or* project 
also had a bearing on moving \xk processes from stage to stage (see role 
analysis below) . if certain critical participants were in possession of 
certain personal qualities and organizational skills, process transformation 
(advancement) occurred/ If there was a lack of such individuals, there is 
no evidence of advancement; 3) the cases show that funding (636 revenues, 
.etc.) has an important ability to sustain aiv interaction or initiate new 
arrangements, but there is no data to suggest that funding, irt itself, will 
necessarily advance the inter-organizatidnal processes, 

, suspect that if Judge Garrity h^d matched the schools 

with some educational consulting firm that didn't use 
- , 636 or issue credits, they might have had more exciting 

and more productive results quicker, . , 

L • v • - • It just means that so much of that developmental work 

^ of building those non-cost resources, which in the way 

the Pairing is going- to continue once the 636 money is 
' *\ * - . gone, gets .diverted to... the ad hoc immediate 6ne-pn- 

" " . •* one things, and then 'yo^ don't do the work that would A J 
t * * make .this a permanent and highly interactive relationship. 

The, Hierarchy of Needs and Resources K < m 

An examination of' the three* case studies N^s enhanced 



by the inclusion of a second series of 'lenses or filters, a hierarchy o£* 
*n<*eds and resources. This component is especially important when considering 
questions regarding inter-organizational arrangements tfet^een differing systems 
such as universities/col leVes and "public schools. The hierarchy of needs 
.and resources' that pertains to one system represents the apparent and subtle 

f 

Qrganizational " priorities, values, demands and supplies which are brought 

} " "V * . * 

into the inter-organizational netting, in the case of the Boston Public 
Sc ^^ s '^^ e y hier ? rch ^ of needs contains demands for classroom supplies at 
the most fundamental end A and extends to the need for assistance in developing 
curricula and in providing direct services to students through tutorials, 
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etc. on the other end. Its resources, in this case, are the system /of incentives, 
opportunities, and attractions that dealing with the Public Schools' of fers 
to other organizations. Simply, it is the School • System's capacit^ to meet 
or fulfill other organizations* 1 needs hierarchies. 

• • -CB^ewise, in the case, of universities and colleges^ the v * 

hierarchy of needs represents those systems ' priorities, values, and^demands 
(needs) . It is the need to find research sites, provide practicums or field 
experiences for students, place graduates, and satisfy or shape public expecta^ 
♦tions. The university/college hierarchy of resources represents not only 
^its capacity to xabW or fulfill the needs of other organizations, but in 
these particular cases,,, its tendency to employ certain* resouijges, technical 
modes, and solutions^ to other organizations' problems, it is important to 
include this second interpretation since the cases- reveal the university's/ 
college's predisposition to employ a certain hierarchy of resources until 
they were in possession of sufficient knowledge of the school system's situa-t 
tion and heeds to offer more relevant or acceptable forms of assistance. 

At the lerfkl of the individual within each participating . ' 
S organization, the hierarchy of nee£s/resoilrces translated into a motivational 

' system. This is to distinguish it* from an incentive' system which consists 
' . of various rewards^ created by the inter^organizational system, and power/ / 
• authority structures operating in and outside of their own organization. V 
The various needs and resources individuals had. within their own organization, 
• motivate them to seek aid or give assistance through the various activities 

of <tht Pairing. The cases. show that "voluntary" participating in the Pairings 

I . , 8 f . * % < 

^ activity" was limited to some particular need or motive on th4 part of teachers 

and diversity /college faculty alike, ^nitially power, the use of authority 

and sanction, brought teachers^ into many of the Pairings' early projects. ' \ 
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Later, the awareness of npeds or the ^iesxte to acquire technical skills were 
>cited as primary reasons for participation in the project. Similarly, the 
desire to bring certain resources and perspectives to the public ^schools 
motivated university and college faculty to join in the Pairing, I as was the 

case with the Harris-Barry multicultural program or the Dunf ey-District B 

\ 

reading program. * ~ 

* * The Hierarchy of Needs £nd Resources, perhaps more than 

the environmental and historic filters, seems to influence the 'substance 

and method of inter-organizational processes. This appears to be particularly 

important with regard to the knowledge flow process and the generation of 

It was assumed from the beginning by all that the^school 
and, to the extent possible, the District's parents would 
establish Pairing priorities that the University would help 

• < addressf; The first year was characterized by agenda^" 

driven meetings in which University personnel r^spot/ded 
to school requests with increasing Specificity. According 
to most' participants'* recQlleqtipijs, the ma}or bl©ck* . 
fes laqk* of time. . .Participants Celt a great sense jof 

'* ' • accpraplishm'ent ,when their* f irst proposal for Pairing - 

activities 4r$Qpiv£d Relatively quick approval from the 
central a^ihi^^atibh^ k . * . r . ~ «. 

utilizatxon knowledge. Furthermore , i€. -Appears ;t^%'*an understanding of 

this relationship (influence) is important to an ufider landing of. haw successful* 

projects function in a pairing (see c, p. 121) . ' y1° ' * ~ ~ * ? * " 
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The Importance of Hierarchy Compatability in Int^r-organizational * 
Arrangements: ^The Rule of the Least Common Denominator - ^ * 



Two observations seem* supported by the caiefdati ^nd/the Analysis 
of activities undertaken by the Pairings. First, 'the funct£on^£ an or^lniza- 
tion's hierarchy of needs/rescotyrses appears to be to f^us activities /in 
these inter-organizational arrangements on areas of minimiim risk- to, and A 
highest immedi^^ need satisfaction for individual* participants/ This appears 
to apply to both universities/colleges' and the Public Schools. \.The difficulty 
Harris experienced in attempting to pursue long^erm goals ran jhto difficulty 
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because it did not take this factor into account'. School people needed 

* « 

to perceiyej short-tepn satisfaction of their needs and expectations. v 

Second, hierarchies^ of needs and resources may tend to differ from 
one organisation to another, if these hierarchies* are unequal, the .cases 
indicate that they must « least contain elements (needs and resources) f 
which are or can be ^complementary. ,If this compatibility is not addressed 
or discovered, the projects that are undertaken will tend to be of short") 
duration and have' low ef fect^veness .- . Ah appreciation or'understandinq of 
" this feature seemed to enhance a Pairing activity's ability to meet the needs 
of participants and generate outcomes that were considered worthwhile. It 
was possible for there to be a coincidental matching of .these needs' and ' - 
resources, 'as was the case with- the facilities at Dunfey and Henry Reid 
High School. However, this Iras' not the general rule, 

■ # For the^most part, this matching of needs/resource hierarchies occurred 
in one of two ways: 1) through an individual (University/College) faculty 
men±£js>£ having sufficient knowledge, experience or sensitivity to the 
school system's needs to_prov±de appropriate and complementary resources,, 
or through a relationship between a school teacher and faculty member* which 
accomplished the same thing; or 2) through the""knowledge flow process, \ 
wherein^school teachers and University/College faculty would exchange bits 
of information and situational knowledge which would result in* the matching 
or partial matching of resources of the Univeirsities/Colleges to the. needs 
,of schools.* It was a process similar to negotiating in which the outcome 
was -greatly dependent on the skilly of the participants. Otherwise stated, 
it related to their possession of. and facility with utilization knowledge. 
The Massachusetts State and ^Ingliss High* School Math Program illustrates 
how complicated and protracted this process may^be. 

s 

When negotiations occurred, the match was often made on an inter- ^ 
organizational process level which would minimize exposure and risk for\h^r- 
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client system. This appeare&^to reflect the levels of ^uncertainty and stress 



tll^fower t^er^level 



involved in the interaction. The higher these levels, 

of interaction and risk. We have labled this phenomenon the rule of the 

least common denominator- The less each system or the participants had in 

common (shared perceptions, needs expectations), the lower the^ level of 

interaction and the greater the need to share iitformation about each other. 

If this need was met, progress. If not, the Dunfey-District B Reading* Program 

or the early phase, of the o Massachusetts State Ingliss High School Math Lab 

Prpject serve to illustrate the point. As long as the participants of one 

system had anxiety, fears, or misunderstandings concerning the other, or 

did not possess appropriate situational knowledge of 1) the other organiza- 

. tion, and/or 2) Jthe interactive setting, the rule would continue to apply 

and activities and outcomes would tend* to be less than successful. 

...this (Student Assistance Program) is the most 
likely project for the College and the District to 
have initiated during the early* stage of the collaboration 
School personnel, suddenly asked to specify hov^Massa- 
chusetts College might assist them, woilld^ immediately 
think of the College's latest resources—students. 
Also, this project probably represented the least 
threatening form in which both sides could fulfill the 
Court's mandate. The idea -of College students working 
in the public schools was clearly not an innovation; 
it is *a time-honored practice for education majors to 
'* work in the schools. 

* Tii6 rule of the least t common denominator also means \hat interaction 

will tend to focus on tha most pressing needs of the client >*y5<^m, in this. 

case the Boston Public Schools. * A review of the cases indidat^s that there 

* was little stated need for research, or research presented as auch, ih the 

schools. It appears that the 'formal use or application of research is more 

' -4 ' 

a part of University/College/ and research-affiliated agency's hierarchies 

\\> * 

of needs/resources. Thelre is also little evidence to show that classroom 

\ 
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supplies were in great demand by schools , at least for the time period of 

the study. As the( cases and activity analysis indites, there wak substan- 

tial demand for, equipment dnd facilities on the part of the schools. (These 

needs were often -^et ^and^ tended to work toward the furtherance of the inter- 

organlzationar arrangements as long asjthe need/resource match remained.) 

Additionally, there was a higfrfefiand for "realistic technical and curri- 
V 

cular assistances.' 1 

> ' ' s . . . 

From the beginning of the* course , ^eacheijs . expressed 

doubt about its relevance to their needs and their 
situations. . .Most taught reading. They felt that the 
content- was too general to be applied to their particular 
circumstances^ — in discerning the elementary "math curricu- 
lum developed by Susan Tile, teachers praised it for * 
being 1 realistic 1 . 

.V 

Again, )the ability off a> University /College * to supply these resources in an 




appro£rjatte and sensitive manner determined whether or not the needs of the 
•school people would be satisfied by the resources a University/College had 
to offer. 

"£h£re was a great demand for personnel and direct assistance on the part 
of the schools. Thi§ demand was partially due to needs, expectations and 
incentives. Here, however, the needs of the Universities/Colleges to place 
students, etc^ readily matched the needs of the public schools. ^The 
schools needed aides and tutors,, arid had teacher supervisors and students 
who were that system's resource^. Similarly, the Universities/Colleges had 
an abundance of student aides, graduate tutors, and those seeking field 
experience, and had a need for supervisors of their placements and sites 

for^practice. This blending of. needs and resources illustrates how two 

\ * 
systems are drawn together into a natural inter-organizational arrangement. 

However, the pases also indicate that personnel exchange also contributed 

to the further success or problems of a^Pairiag. J 
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For example, one professor involved in the development 
of the High <Scho<^ Reading Laboratory said that he 
learned a great deal from results of the diagnostic 
test. He had been appalled at the results and he 
« observed that the teachers were equally upset. It 1 

4 became clear that Jiigh school teachers could not be 

blamed for students 1 low achievement at entranc^s^o^ 
.high School. This professor and others became sympa- 
thetic to the plight of 5 the teachers who f ace<d overwhelming 
problems with little material or human resources. 
Furthermore, professors began to 'perceive that teachers 
were working within an urtwieldy and" unresponsive <r t 
bureaucracy. 

• f ' 

, Ms. Marthera Pritchaird, a faculty leader, stated: I 

think throu$ho\;t the school the basic philosophy is 
* ths£ student teachers are more work. / 

. . . (I)nitially the problem with Harris University was 
that on the teacher level there wa^not a great deal 
of enthusiasm about takingj^otudent teachers. They'd 
had problems with them in tire past. 

When individuals went from their own organization into another, a certain 

\amount of knowledge flow took place. Usually this was a one-way transfer 

of* certain types of experience based knowledge. The teacher attending a 

*• , 

University/College class would get information, the university student 

■> 

working as an aide in a public school' would gain situational knowledge V 

* 

about that school. In projects whq.ch required university faculty to actively 

work in the schools, this experience and "exposure generally increased their* ^ 

knowledge of schools and, ,if they persisted, it permitted them to becofte more 

effective consultants and knowledge utilizers in thdir particular project » 

Professor Tile's teaching experience at the elemJfctary 
and secondary levels, as well as her supervision of 
student teachers 'at Massacl\t^etfcs College, enabled her , 
v ^ to develop excellent rapport with the teachers. She ^ 
fcomments: 'The advantage I have is that I was a teache^r.- * 
, I've worked in classrooms. I know what you feel like ' 

when you get out at three o ' clock *af ter teaching" all 
day. ' . , ^ X 

» A . . .her strategy has been to Signify hpr commitment to 

the school by means of her continued presence within the 
* . Department and thus to win, however slowly, the good will 

of the teachers.. 'I think that because of the fact that ' 

& y 
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I am there, they talk about math* they talk about doing 
\ * ' things* I have to set- an example by doing more"' work 

* than any -of them (is) doing, so that they'll recognize 
. * tha t they can do work, too, and things wili happen 

accordingly.' ' J% 9 . 

e. Outcomes 

Th* question of how tha inter-o^ganizationil arrangements, as 
^represented fry the Boston Pairings; influenced knowledge use" for the improvement 
bf educatiohal practice is dealt with in the next section of this report, 
and in'Appenjjbc B. Here, we consider briefly the* 1 types of outcomes^enerkted 
by .the Pairings. If we recall that the primary 'purpose of the Pairings) 
as stated b^^the" Court, was to * ' ' 

...support, assist, and # paz£icipate in the development^ 
of educational excellence wit&in and among the public 
.schools of Boston. . .to sfrare in the direction and 
development of curriculum ahd instruction under the 
Court-sanctioned contracts with 'the School Department... 

then it is clear that, even given the content of the Court 1 s action — racial 

# 

equity .and increasing access to socio-economic and racially disadvantaged * . 
populations, the primary focus of the Pairings was improved practice, ox 
the improvement of present programs within the schools. 

By and large, the -analysis of ' ( the cases indicates that the Court 1 s ' 
mandate for educational excellence did translate into improving existing 

V 1 » 

programs as the main objective and major outcome of ^hia^-Fairings. The lone 
and perspective of this report may lead the reader to conclude that the 

t . V 

Pairings were .Inter-organizational Arrangements that failed. Far from it. 
Given the contextual and structural constraints of a wary environment, 
limited resources, mandated intervention, and Lack of coordination of the 
implementation by the very individuals who planned it, the Pairings \ianaged 
to accomplish a great deal. Indeed,. they were "very capable of accomplishing 
positive results and, considering the circumstances and pressures, were a 
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qualified success* An analysis of the cases indicates^ a great deal of 
evidence to support, the assertion that tfi$ 'Pairings , in most cases, serve 
to improve present programs and address issues of improving basic learning 
skills "among the strudents inlrfie participating schools. Again, the record 
on this is stronger at the elementary school level than at the high school 
level. It is nonetheless there. (See Appendix A, p. 170.) 

Although the cases show some evidence of attempts to extend and expand 
present programs, and even to foster the creation of new programs, as 
in the multicultural program in District Cv or the-* Reading Program in 
District B, these data do not appear as often or provide as compelling an 
argument as do the data for the improvement of ongoirftj programs. Further- 
more/ there is little evidence ^in the three cases of efforts focused on 
increasing access for socio-economic, or racial minorities. - The same is 
true regarding the creation o'f genuinely new programs whose expressed 
purpose is integration or desegregation. The amjority of instances in the 
cases where increased education achievement is mentioned closely tie these 
efforts into improving present, ongoing programs, * 

Thert is little data available in the cases to provide a firm and compr^- 
hensive basis with which to conduct an evaluation of the costref fectiveness 

, c 

of the Pairings and their respective projects. What data is available, in 
generaf*, shows a high cost-to-effectiveness ratio, and suggests that the 

V . * \ 

^majority of those projects examined\were expensive, if measured solely by 
their outcomes. The case of the Dunfey-Dlstrict B student paper suggests 
that some Univ^rsity/College-provided services may have been more costly 
than similar serviees available in the^open, commercial market; The structure 
of the Pairings did make more cost-effective decisions more difficult in 
some cases. * 
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. In examining the cases for evidence of new structures arising from the 
Pairing arrangements, the creation of a federally Rinded Teacher Center' in 
District C stands out as a major achievement. It -even manages to arouse the 

_ ■ ' " v» 

interest of the Regional R&D Center. The Harris-District A Consortium was * 

* s * » * 

not a Similarly created 'new' structure ' since it was established prior to 
the inception of that Pairing, and only became- attached to that particular 
effort, eventually* supplanting the firing structure in that one base. Most 
of the new structures or substructures established in the schools, werfr 

organized around the institution of new or improved curricula or* special 

- . \ I'"' 

interest programs'. These particular programs appear to have been closelV 

^soci^ted with the interests and f objectives of various influential and 
important administrative participants; especially District Superintendents, 
in each Pairing^ . t ■ f ^ ' v • 

The' three case studies were clqsely examined for* evidence of leveraging — 
that is, the use of, or contributions * of , past ; accomplishment of the Pairings' 
to generate improved school system capacity 3 for self -improvement, or precipitate 
expanded investment and .participation (in , the Pairing Program. If o'ne were, 
to consider the increase of 636 funding (see Figure 1, p. 10)* as a resist of ^% 
„ learning about t#e inter-organizational system rather than evidence of leveraging, 
then only three examples come to mind: the efforts of the Harris Consortium 
to coordinate 'and expand the impact of that, Pairing within District A; and 
the Inquisition of .NSF/ESAA funds and the creation of a Teacher Center, 
both occurring in the Massachusetts State/District C Pairing.' The first^ 
example, the Harris Consortium, attempted to give a general long-range direc- 
tion and focus to the vau^ous, scattered plfejects' occurring under the* Pairing. 
The fact that the Consortium was designed to serve Harris 1 internal needs 
an& purppses , and '.the problems that resulted from that structure's lability 

" ' 4 
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to effectively adc^rgss differing time perceptions ^nd, need expectations of 

the participating organizations, seemed to limit /minimize that body's ability ' ' 

\ 

to leverage either results or investments. 

* * 

The case of the District C TJeacher Center , on the other hand, provides 
an example of how the Pairing' served to'bring together School system needs, ^ 
ideas that had been circulating^ in the interorganizational system, and 
the resources and capabilities of the college pairing partner to create 

1 - v 

a new structure within the interorganizational system whiqh could address 
all aspects of leveraging: strengthen the interorganizational arrangement; 
provide a structure to increase participation and extend/expand school 
system cgp^city foe- self -generated improvement; and precipitate new or 
increased levels of investment of personnel and funds. A close* : * 
- reading -of this part of the Massachusetts .State/District C^Case Study is 
' recommended. (See Massachusetts College Case, Project 5r Other Pairing Activites 
% * It must be asserted agaii), that the objective of the Pairings was 
to improve educational practide, not to specifically promote desegregation 
or create interorganizational arrangements for the .expressed purpose of< 
knowledge dissemination or knowledge use^ The extent to which these arrange- 
ments did promote the latter is discussed, in Sectiort V and ^Apgendix B. 
Had they been expressly created for the promotion pf 'desegregation , the 
general environment and sensitivity to this issue would' have resulted in 
very different cases and activities* .They did generate results which indicate 
t that they were capable of, and in many cases did> improve present, programs. 
The problem with assessing their impact of student performance and achievement 
is that the time constraints of any study, even one with a five-year range > 
and especially phe which is highly qualitative in focus, makes it difficult ,j 
to gather data and impressions which would provide support f or >uch findings. 
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In terms of assessing what participants learned through their experience 
in their arrangements, the problem is, likewise, complex and difuse. * 

f * The Intersystems Model and the Function of Roles: An Analysis < 
An application of the intersystems model to the thr<ee oase studies 
highlights the need and usefulness of providing. a brie$ analysis of the 

various role-types involved in their interorganizational arrangements. 

' \ < * . * * 

Boston Pairings cases reveal that there are critical ^ndividua], character- 

istics, and elements involved in the creation and implementation of successful 

interorganizational activities, particularly those concerne^ with the transfer 

or exchange of infdrmation (Icnowledge) / and its use for the improvement 

of .educational practice, in additiori, a cross-case analysis reveals that 

_ 

be groped into role- types. These types vary in composition and importance/ 

*> 

depending on 1) the stage or le^el'of the 'interorganizational processes " 
and dimensions, and 2) critical time factors. As explained above (see 
Section II, p. 50) , we have identified the following role-types ^operating ' 
in the&e Pairings: advocates, brokers, clients, .gatekeepers, linkers, 
participants and regulators, interestingly, the ability of an interorganizational 
arrangement to cause a shift in individuals roles appears to be strongly 
associated with its capacity to succeed or fail. This transition is particularly 
critical with regard to moving gatekeepers to participants to linkers, linkers 
to advocates and vis^ versa. > 

A brief reiteration of the intersystems model in terms <^f' roles 
might be helpful at thiSftime. The Pairings structure may be seen a<s the* 
result of ,the action of societal regulators: the Court, experts and masters, 
who intervened in a disptfte among Advocates (both sides) and gatekeepers 
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(Schpol Committee et al) . The* Pairings were designed by regulators and advo- 

cates not to remedy the dispute per se, but to assure the quality oi education 
' - — * v 

to be obtained by*the remedy, 'i.e. an excellent (Paii?i # ngs-Phase II), integrated 
(Phase I) Boston public School System. The structures designed to facilitate 
the Pairings brought together advocates (from all sides) , gatekeepers (school 
and community interests) , participants, clients, and linkers, and created 
various boards (regulators and brokers) . In addition, exisiting bureaucratic 
structures were enjoined to provide funding (BEEO) . These- structures were 
composed of regulators , and brokers, The participating organizations and 
sub-systems, Universities/Colleges and school^, contained the full array of 
role-types, from advocates to participants. With the exception of the.Cpurt 
itself, some , regulators and advocates such as the planners a.nd masters, with- 
drew from active involvement in the activities and events of these inter-organi 

v V 

V • * - 

national arrangements almost immediately after they had been f imppsed f on 

j 

the somewhat reluct ant public school system^. * 

The environment aAd history surrounding these arrangements was mixed'; 

Ambiguity and uncertainty concerning what these intejj-organizational arrange- 
^4 < 

men ts^ were about put people on th^ir guard, especially in .thef public Schools, 

/ 

thus creating gatekeepers. Furthermore, the dispjute wSlch had jprecipitateflr' 

./ ± t • 1 ' 

the formulation of the Pairing scheme had electrified the environment and 

evolved advocates on all sides. The method by w&ch the Court had acted also 

■ * -\ 

*■ *% * 

caused those with resources and influence to^weigh the extent to which , their 

orgeuiizations might become involved — therefore eacfi organization ha4 brokers 

as well as gatekeepers. This was particularly fiaie of the Universities/ 

Colleges and their presidents, who,, with few exceptions (Dunfey being one), 

4 ( 
were cautious and less than enthusiastic in responding to the Court's 

"request 11 for assistance, and School, Administrators who, having no part in 

( 
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planning the Pairings, wanted to protect their system. Historically, with 
f a few ^notable • exceptions (Massachusetts State College) , > the Boston Publid 
Schools* have been removed from the City's institutions of higher education, 
and what interaction has occurred, especially around supervising teachers 

in university teacher training programs has left many, school teachers 

« 

wondering. - - 

» 

The staff was especially unenthusiastic about ^ 
University students because^ of a recent change in Univer- 
sity policy that eliminated tuition vouchee stipends 
for supervising teachers, and because of unspecified ^ 
'bad 1 experiences with students (student teachers) 
and supervisors. 9 % 

Th'at is not to say that there was no positive, history of interaction,. 

especially at the individual level. Several University/College faculty had ' 

come from careers in the public schoo^te or had worked- closely with ind,ivi- ' * 

dual school teachers either as mentors, professors or consultants.' 1 Such exper- 

iences and associations resulted in the existence of many important linkers . 

(individuals within Universities/Colleges and schools) or strong linking 

relationships (between two or more individuals in both* organizations) . 

The Pairings were designed to ihelp public school student^ (clients) ; 

however 7- tlie vast majority o£ University/College faculty and public school 

teachers and some students were observers- and only occasionally participants 

. in the Pairing program. To the extent that they were wary or skeptical of 

the intent of Pairing or prdgrams, they could be considered gatekeepers. 

Indeed, tfiven'the 1 loosely- coupled 1 .nature of schools and universities and 

colleges (Myers and Rowan, 1978; Corwin, 1975; Weick, 1976) professors and 

teachers are ultimately, gatekeepers concerning access to. the l<^cus of 

practice—their classroom or lab, etc. Gatekeepers are effect under 
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situations* of low trust and understanding, especially if they have access 
'to crit^ca}. ""entity" or control points in an organization. This r/akes the 
administrator f s position particularly effective in gatekeeping^especially 

if * y , » 

when consideraing schools 1 organizational .characteristics*. To the extent 
that they had s control of resources, relevant to. the Pairing's interest, 
theyicojild also be ^considered br<ucers-. School District' and University/, 
College coordinators were either advocates, orokers or .linkers depending on 
the function they 'performed. When trying to recruit participants or elicit 
organizational support, coordinators were advocates. When they would nego- 
tiate with members of other organizations on behalf of their own institution, 
they were brokers. In promoting Pairing projects with people in other 
organizations and bringing resources and needs together (being neutral about 
the appropriateness o.f the -match} , they were linkers. 

The objective of 'successful inter-organizktional arrangement^jconcerned^ 

tyith 'knowledge use, in terms oS impact on role types, is the promotion of 

# * 

participation ind the gradual development of participants to become linkers 
°and advocated of new methods ahd forms of practice based on the- most relevant 
and recent educational -research. Likewise, this wou^d require the generation- 
of sympathetic regulators and supportive brokers, and a gradual decrease 



of organizational gatekeepers. -"Ultimately, there' shotild be system-wide 

4 \ 

participation (at least in the user/client system - the Boston Public schools), 
an increase in participation "and advocacy at the new service provider ,system 
(University/College system), and a gradual blurring of the client/provider . 
distinction. 

g. An Examination of the Activities and Inter-organizational Processes 
Involved in the various Pairing projects especially knowledge flow 
suggests the presence' of at least five concepts associated with the function 
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of -roles, in implementing successful inter-organizational arrangements to 
provide improved educational practice through knowledge dissemination and use. 
These concepts are: Institutional (Power) , Role Affiliation, Personal Charac- 
teristics, Critical Ma§s, and Entry and Transition,- M 
Institutional ,(Power) Early in this study, we offered an hypothesis 

•about the History of the Pairings being characterized by struggles for power; 

> - • 

While this phenomenon was -hot so evident 3s our early s speculations might 

have indicated, powe^ as the influence and authority of key organizational 

actors, was important particularly in the early phases o£ the Pairings' 

development. In bringing each organization into interaction with another, 

every Pairing required that some organizational authority^be exerted in that 

direction, be it from a dean of a School of Education within a large univer- 

- • 

"sity, or a university president himself, or an individual of prestige,, and 
a close personal associate of the college president. This was more apparent 
* and necessary in the Boston Public Schools, -where Comnuihity District Super- 
intendents played a critical role in deciding level of participation and 
developing the focus and determining the direction that the Pairing would 
take f within his/her district. 

• Once they 'determine the extent of organizational involvement and 

\ t - fc - 

determine the focus > (as brokers) their advocacy of such projects th^t" interest 
them or their associates (District administration or* coordinators, for 
example) is essential to the creation of an organizational climate which 
encorages participation. Indeed, these advocates must be in critical and 
influential positions within the organization in order to precipitate initial 
participation in the Pairings first early projects. /This is especially true 
where there is risk, stress and uncertainty surrounding participation. Under 
these conditions, organizational leaders appear to have the ability to limit 

• - \ . 
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or overcome the effects of risk and uncertainty by creating institutional 
supports and expectations, through their power and influence an^' behavior , 
which increase the likelihood of compliance and participation within -their 
system^ Under conditions of high risk or uncertainty this influence may., 
be coercive and 'imply sanction - i.e. "Telling Behaviors". « 

Role Affiliation : The cases reveal an interesting phenomenon which 

* • ' i " 

we have called 'role affiliation 1 - it appears to operate as follows. When 
individuals^ from two or more organizations come.\ti^ether, their interaction 
seems to bd more positive and successful if a commoh identity qr perspective 
can be determined, discqfcered or geherated. Our research £inds that this 

• ^ • ' - - 'a 

'common perspective or "affiliation" is particularly necessary %or inter- 

organizational arrangements or events involving public school t^acher^-3 

thus supporting Wolcotfs findings (1977) ^ Teachers must perceive their 

counterparts as' more than- sympathetic — they mtist be insider*;. J$owever, v , 

depending on a complex array of variables, this is not often possible or 

easy.' Yet , we find that teachers, .for a variety of reasons ,* hold not one, 

i > * 

but multiple identities or roles. They are teachers, yes; but they may also 

be historians^jjfnathematicians, naturalists or athletes* as well. When 

individuals from the schools could associate with one of these alternate 

roles or identities, a more powerful and satisfactory interaction occurred. * 

Thus, when the Dunfey-Reid Physical Education Program developed and grew, 

a factor which contributed to this project^ success was the fact that t 

people frojn the school and university related not as teachers, for that 

required too specific an understanding of complex and subtle issues. 

m 

Instead, they related as athletes, and did so with great interest, enthusiasm 
and success.' \ 
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Personal Characteristics ; A review of the data from'the various 
Pairings projects indicates that linkers, particularly those from the 
service/provider organisation ^University/College) must possess, certain - 
v personal characteristics and/or skills in order to function effectively. 

m 

e c. , 

An important characteristic as identified by the cases is a high degree 
of understanding of the situational' context of the other organization. ( 
For 'the most part, this comes from historic or ongoing involvement with 
the gther organization. Several individuals with limited exposure or prior 
experience as teachers in public schools did manage to acquire sufficient, 
knqwledge of their counterparts jobs and* setting, in a brief period of 

time, to function effectively and generate what were perceived to be 

i * 

•successful* projects. ' This was due to their skill and sensitivity* at i 
employing supportive, empathetic behaviors and attitudes in their inter- 
/action. They were 11 sympathetic outsiders 11 . The cases inc^cate that role 
empathy is an essential characteristic of successful linkers, especially 
in cases where there is a low level of power equity and high mistrust. 

Third, the 'effective linking agent must be persistent and committed, 
the description and contrasts of the Ingliss High School and Elementary 
Math Assistant Project in the Massachusetts State College, case provides an 

- -5 - i \ ' 

excellent illustration of the importance of this characteristic. Persis- v 
tence is all the more important since there are so few incentives for 
prolonged involvement, especially in the absence of short-term successes or 
outcomes. -Finally, the linker mus£ be able to walk a fine line of multi- 
organizational affiliation. The cases suggest that linkers, by the^r vkry 
function and role, are often marginal to their own organization. If they 
cannot maintain the~**balance between their own organization and another they 
lose their effectiveness. 
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\ * After mor^than four, years of trying, the University 

Coordinator became frustrated atr the lack of meaningful 
impact in the High Schools She sent a formal memo e 
describing her feelings to ;the Headmaster, and requested 
his reaction. His response was to terminate formal 
S\ relationships with the University, 

j 

When they become too involved' in the issues and nesds of the other organi- 

1 c — 

zatlon, they lose credibility with their own, as was the case with iiarris 1 



coordinator. Linkers must be sensitive, experience^, persistent and flexible. 

Critical Mass ; yhe cases are\iseful in that' they present a broacT array* 
of experiences and styles of pairing activities.' While some projects dealt 
with several hundred clients and participants, some also dealt with as few 
as four pz? six. There -is evidence of successful experiences, at both ends 
of the project-size spectrum. However, if one of the objectives of these 
inter-organizational arrangements is to promote' school-wide and ultimately 
district-wide improvement, then it is appropriate to focus on the question 
' of the optimal level of participation. . Herein/ we noted that -there was a 

/ 

phenomenon of critical mass at work in the more ^successful pairings. Not 
only nvass-level of participation,, but critical ratios of participant sole- 
types. Projects did and should- vary in size, depending on their purpose 

and design. However % at any level — department, school, multi-school, or » 

* f 

district — there are sizes and role combinations which engender further par- 
ticipation. * • 

In general, the inclusion of persons holding positions of leadership 
and authority is essential, no matter what size the project.' It also appeared 
that smaller scale interactions were better than large scale activities , and* / s 
consultants ororesource people who behaved as linkers were better than 

♦ 

advocates. Advocates tended to have equal subcess at increasing participation 
br increasing gatekeeper behavior depending on their approach. With the 
exception of influential, administrative advocates, linkers were more successful 
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at promoting interest and participation. 

*■ 

Although interactive settings with fewer participants (15 or less) per 

^ instructor b* linger are to be preferred, the level of overall participation 

» 

should be extensive and diverse. One-shot, small workshops had limited, 

^ ^even minimal effect. Further, the "trainer of trairiSrs model" employed in 

the Dunfey Reading Project was, poorly received because of its lack of careful 

presentation. Furthermore, participants did got possess sufficent 

comfort or prestige to act effectively as either linkers or advocate's. A 

project might achieve broad and substdntial impact by: attempting to envelop « 

interest (intensive) in. the inter-organizational activity th^ou^h carefully 

constructed workshops, discussions, or use of pow<*r— i.e. , critical role/ 

position combinations; and by promoting participation and involvement ' 

(extensiye) in. the activities until they can become self -sustaining--!. e. , 

critical mass. The Harris-Distinct A Reading Project,, the Dunfey-Reid 

Physical Education Project, <?r the Massachusetts State Elementary 'Math Cur- 

rioulum Project are thr^e examples of this combined 'approach, 

* v 

Entry and Transition : Tl\e- cases suggest that the way in which organiza- 



tions become involved iiTinter-organizational arrangements has a profound 
effeGt^n the nature and substance of their operation. In this instance, 
participation was imposed from outside of the system. There was neither 
participation in 'the planning, nor preparation of the Schools to undertake 
their role as "partners" in a "collaborative arrangement". The first * 
activity of the Pairings, also mandated by BEEO requirements, was a 
District-Wide needs assessment. This was conducted ill a different manner \ 
in each Pairing District. In some cases it was "quick and dirty", imple- 
mented with little serrsitivity to school personnel's fears, needs or con- 
cerns.^ These created negative feelings and expectations affiong teachers and 
administrators. In other cases, they were done with attention' to partici- 
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k pation and sensitivity to the fears and questions of teachers. "These 

* ^ v * • * 

created' high hopes, positive attitudes -and expectations' among schoo^ people, 

~ «% * ^ 

As we have indicated above, the ,use of administrative pressure, suasion, 

or •telling 1 within an organization wa£ an effective way to generate parti- 

cipation-and overcome risk and uncertainty in the early stages of the 

^ Pairings history. However, as ,time passed these mechanisms tended to become' 

dysf-unctional. In fact, the use of- Celling 1 generated several instances 

of passive resistance. Often, teachers had a fatalistic, almost "conspiracy 

of the conquered" attitude. Thi§ can be seen in one Dunf ey-District B ' 

Reading Program. While teachers appeared cooperative* their perceptions 

of the situation were different from their behavior and their "cooperation" 

was in fact "passivity". This also affected their ability or inability £p / 

* 

accept; roles as linkers of skills and information. They were expected' to 

go from participants to intra-organizational linkers and hopefully, to 

advocates. They did not. More precisely, the experience of the pro'gram 

^ v caused some of them to go from participants to gatekeepers. 

* • 

In both systems the transition of individuals from gatekeepers to 

***** c 

advocates or from advocates to gatekeepers, appears to hinge upon an 
interaction between the inter-organizational processes, afrd outcomes, 

t 

and the presence of motivations and/or incentives. The cases provide 
evidence of a great deal of role transition . taking place during the life of 



a particular project. For the most pafct, projects which resulted in parti-* 

cipants 1 becoming linkers through careful .attention to design and feedback 

* * 

in the schools' themselves, were ^ore effective than those projects which * 
treated participants (teachers) as passive learners, as in a college lecture 
situation. There is^some evidence that a project's capacity to transform 



individuals f roitf participants into linkers or advocates was somehow related 
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to the importance accorded to the project by the administrative leadership, ✓ 
* and the compatibility of the project's goals with the stated or accepted 
mission of the organization involved. More careful study is needed t& 
detail how this process takes place in school-University /College arrange- * 
ments. 

h - The Problem of Change and the Consequences of Structure: Time, 
Feedback , and *Projectitis"* 

\^ lii ^designiftg and imposing an elaborate an£ comprehensive series 

7 

of structures upon the Boston Educational Community, the Court and its 
planners clearly hoped that their effect would be to change (improve) the 
Boston Public Schools. The schools did change; some of the consequences of 
change were anticipated, but some were" not. The most significant change 
occurred, not as a result of the Pairings, but due to a combination of factqrg.: 
demographic decline, changing racial-ethnic compositions and "white flight" 
to private and parochial schools. . Table 1 indicates the nature and magnitude 
•of this decline/shift. • 

As of this writing the impact of the Courts action in this 1 shift is * 
less clear' and still a matter of discussion. However, these data are presented 
to indicate an important element i$ the general setting. 

. The Pairings did have their effects. Some were outstanding, many* had 
limited impact, and some had little or no noticeable effect. These inter- 
organizational arrangements brought significant quantities oi resouces— 



human, ^pehnical, fiscal, and otherwise—into the Boston Public Schools. 

♦"Projectitis" is a word coined by one of the University /College coordinators 
and used in discussions with the* authors to describe the 'tendency of the 
Pairing? to* focus on short-term, scattered and fragmented aqtivities~a 
situatipn he felt^va^ as £ consequence of 666 f landing. 

• - s * 
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TABLE 1 

Boston C/fy4V/df Student Enrollments 
by RMcMEthnle Group* 1975 and 1980* 



Gracte.Lave/ 


White 
1975 ' . 1980 


~S/ac/r 
1975 7950 




Other Minority 
1975 1980 


Total 
1975 1980 


If * V 


ft A7fl 


0579 




* O TOO 


I 




i,o / 4 


^ < oil 
1 1 ,223 


7,675 


1-5 


16,077 * 


7,175,* 


13,184 


10>834 




4,512 


4,687 ' 


33,773 


22,696 


8-8 


■ 8,448 


5,617 


6,719 ' 


7,461 




1,939 


2,468 


17,106 - 


15,546 


•9-12 


12,210 


>,149 


7,322 


8,753 


/ 


1,838 


2,687' 


21,370 


18,589 




- , 880 

/ 

44,293 


497 


237 


313 


324 


304 


1,441 


1,114 


K-13+ Total 


24,017 


30,736 


30,083 




9,884 


'11,520 


. 84,913 


65,620 


Percentage J 


- 52 ; 


37 


36 


46 




12 


17 


100 


100 



*D«ta filed with the court by the Boston School Department on April 10, 1975, included any student enrolled anywhere in the system and 
attending one or mora days since September 1974. (Later, we found that about 5,000 had attended for only two to five days. Still later we found 
that a bfcWog of 3,000 discharged students was included.) Data for April 12, 1960, was prepared by the Department of Implementation, 
Beaton Public Schools* »' 

includes Hispanic-Americans (73%), Asian-Americans (25%), and Native Americans (2%).. 

The thousands of individuals and millions of dollars involved in the Pairing 
program over the five year^period could not help but make some difference 

on the schools, and the various clients and participants. Indeed/ 'a constant 

' - ' r " \ 

Jbheme encountered by the case writers in their interviews of University/College 

participants was how much they had learned about ttye public schools and the, 

v difficulties facing ^those who work within them.,. Similarly , the cross-project 

analyses of each case study discuss how much public school participants 

learned about. the organization , .personnel and resources of their University/ 

College partners. Furthermore/ public school anc^University/College students 

* * * . > 

received assistance ^i nstruc tion , access to experiences and contact with 

• / 
individuals which might not have occurred without the Pairings an^ thei'f 

various projects. t ^ 

^ Yet, as time passed, it became increasingly apparent- that the visions of 



0 



the original planners and experts would not be realized. The Pairings 
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provided new qppqrtuni ties and experiences; for individuals in the inter- 5 ' 

o^gani^ationil system, but they failed to create new, permanent relationships 

and institutions to fcfeter cooperation and collaboration between the Boston 

Public Schools and the city's universities and colleges ^ 

There were two ftxatures of the early days jwhich 
. affected the Collaborative nejgatively for some time 
* ' after: a focus on 'projects 1 , which were relatively . 

uncoordinated with eaci> other and with' a true master 
plan,, and a partial role for the University as a 
vendor of services v A style of operation quickly 
# evolved in which teachers produced lists of problems 
' . % ' and the University tried to respond to the lists. 

'The record is mixed, but in some districts, the ! program was totally dis- 

continued,, ih some it became a source of contention between anxious school 

administrators and seemingly indifferent University7<?&llege people. In f 

districts and at some school sites it became the focal point of a power i\ 

1 - ) 

struggle for control, where the school people took over the program and -lj 

either changed the focus or used the funds fo^ other projects* that did not 

involve University/College personnel or resources. 

i 

In presenting this analysis, we fully appreciate the value of and 

impact achieved by th^ Pairings. Indeed, we hesitate to think ofJwhat might 

havfe happened without them. However, our stud^ also raises these questions: 

Why didn't they go farther? Why weren't new <^ollmbo?atior^ instituted or 

institutionalized? Why were the Pairings efforts so scattered ahd seemingly 9 

uncoordinated? Why didn't they generate anticipated changes? Why were 

projects the preferred activity mode? Why did interest and participation 

in them, by both University/College school people, decline? In part, 
v * ' & 

the intersystems model was selected and developed to provide some answers 

~f , ' * » . 

tp these questions. 

It would be misleading and simplistic to identify any one factor as 

150 ' • 



responsible for the inability of the Pairings to create new entities, or>^ 1 
the preference for and wide use of projects. As the conceptual model indi- 

c 

c cates, the inter-organizational system is complex, ^interactive , and dynamic. 
However, the cases indicate that this inter-organizational system achieved 
an equilibrium short of ^ol]^£oration*and cooperation (i.e. sharing), and 
like most Systems wafe subjected to stasis ^or entropy over time. Looking 
at the system as a whole, what could, in part account for this? The problem 

« * 9 . ** 

V 

of change in complex organizations is the subject of" countless studies and 
interpretations. In inter-organizational networks, it is likely that f *the 
change issue becomes compounded. The inter-systems model, representing the 
socio-political network of the Boston Pairings, presents several elements 
and aspects which can 4 *P^ide v a useful perspective, for assessing the per- • 
formance of these inter-organi^ational arrangements and the problem o,f change^ 
These are structure, time and feedback. , 

As we have stated in presenting the conceptual framework of this 
cross-case analysis, the single most significant factor in explaining the * 
functioning of the Boston ^Pairing, in our estimation, is structure. By 
structure, we are referring to not only the various mechanisms and arrange- 
ments ^mandated by the Court/ or drawn from the organizational environment, r 
but wei include their characteristics and the processes involved in planning, 
placing and implementing these structures in the inter-organizational system. 
The fact that planners were separated from implementation, ai£ih-feh«t those 
who oversaw the process, the Court, did not or could not*, provide a 
connection between the two, greatly affected the system's characteristics 
and the outcpmes that the. Pairings produced. Indeed, there was an over- 
reliance on structures to achieve the desired outcomes, and a^ack of attention 

151 
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to implementation and coordination. The manner in which the system was 
enacted, the Court's approach toward the Universities/Colleges and its * jfe 
attitude toward the schools, only served to reinforce the gap between those 
who created the system and those responsible for its. operation. * ' 

« Once the BEEO and 636 funds were introduced into the system, the level 
of complexity and ambiguity increased. " The BEEO had not been established 
for the same purposes as the Pairings. Thus, there was a^colliAon of inten- m 
tions.' There never was an attempt to reconcile or realign the pol-icies of 
one to work with the other. The result was a patchwork of structures, ^ 
requirements ,^ regulations , and expectations, many of which evolved at cross 
purposes. This served to heighten the perceived* level of uncertainty and 
anSpiguity surrounding the - inter-organizational system. 

Here, 'the model indicates the importance of environment and history. 
Because of the antagonism surrounding the Court's actions, and the lack of 
experience with such issues, the Court found it necessary to circumvent 
the existing system. It set itself apart from the established structures 
and exercised power accordingly. This fostered the perception, by those 
involved in the Bostoft desegregation and Pairing programs, that the Court's 
actions were ultimate, fixed, and unalterable. This perception spread 
to those structures and arrangements mandated by Court order. The attitudes 
and investment^ of strong advocates on both sides of the issue only exacerbated 

'r 

the "untouchable" view. While fully appreciating the necessity of the Court's 

o 

J 

action, the cases are fraught with ^examples of the problem^ and' consequences 

of "mandated change" in inter-organizational systems. 

X 

A It* is commonly accepted that an important aspect in the effective func- 
tioning ^f*any system - organizational or physical - is that system's ability 
to gerferate, collect and use 'feedback'. Our model addresses this capacity. 
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Under ideal conditions, information and feedback will generate corrections 

and adaptations in direction, focus and ultimately structures, to assure 

optimal performance of the system. The cases suggest that little evidence 

of such feedback and . flexibility 'in this inter-organiza,tional system exists. 

Most information of this type Was found at* the inter-ffersonal level, related 

to specific aspects of projects or activities and not to problems with 

the overall structures or design of the Pairing System itself. Those exam- 

v 

pies of feedback that are mentioned ijj the cases indicate two things: ,1) 

feedback does precipitate changes in mechanism which facilitate and promote 

the effective functioning of the system. ^ — y 

,The facilitating structures in District C have been 
centralized, but the nature of the committees and the 
burdentof 'the work have' led to an alteration in the * 
process $f£ submitting proposals. Project proposals 
are first reviewed by the District Superintendent, who 
then passes them on to a District Screening Committee • 
composed of CDAC representatives, teachers, and school 
and district administrators • in the first years of the 
Pairing, Massachusetts College submitted a very large 
number of proposals to this r committee , yhich then selec- 
ted only a few for submission to %he ^state for funding. 
To eliminate this waste of effort, the District v Superin- 
tendent after the second' year redesigned the proposal 
screening process. Now, the process requires* that 
pr6ject abstracts be Jointly submitted, so that initiators 
from the College must find cooperating individuals in 
the District, and initiators from the District must 
find partners within the College. These abstracts are 
screened and only the initiators of the projects^ 
that the Committee intends to recommend for fu^drhg 
are as&ed to write full proposals. Thus, the District 
C decision-making^ structure took on a more streamlined 
' » form,, one that has since been fairly successful". 

2) -th^ feedback process thas to be appropriate to the interaction or it will 

1 . f * 

be perceived as meaningless, useless, or "wired" by participants and^ th^! data 

generated toiil be misleading or useless in evaluating or improving tl^e system's 

operation. ~ ■ , \ 
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...the teachers would not express their negative opinions 
- -on the feedback form. Informally, they reported that 
course content was not appropriate to their circumstances, 
particularly that the degre_e__ of individualized and -small 
group instruction advocated by the professor left* little 
room for what they r^lt were the required aspects of, in- 
struction (e.g., standardized testing in reading, 
ascertaining students 1 reading levels, etc.). "However, 
the teachers 1 fon^pL evaluations of the course were very 
high. With few exceptions, teachers rated th^ course 
^ content and the course leader's presentation as' •good'.', 
, to 'excellent 1 . The one aspect of the course that 

received less than positive feedback was 'participant 1 5 ' „ 
involvement'. ...there are several possible reasons 
for the difference between teachers* formal and informal 
feedback 1) the first is the recipient of the informal 
feedback; the 636 Facilitator, Barbara Dunn, who was 
\> perceived as a colleague' and whom they perhaps hoped 

would exert her political influence .to institute changes 
vs. the course instructor a who Was perceived as an 
'immovable object'. Also, 2) the teachers may have been 
unwilling to confront the authority of the course instruc- 
tor, even- anonymously,^ when: they had so few answetrs to 
their difficulties themselves. The request for; feedback 
at the end of each course session may have produced a . 
halo effect through which the teachers felt more positive 
about what they had learned in the class but which was 
offset when they' returned to their classrooms and 
encountered serious difficulties in application. Fihally, 
s , - the teachers may have felt that the formal feedback' would 

concretize negative' 'assessments not only of the course , 
but of the Pairing itself and that the repercussions 
might extend beyond their original intentions. 

As the Pairings proceeded, and participants began to discover and give 

meaning to (define) "the inter-organizational system, they did so without the 

expectation of influencing or questioning either the Court's structures or 

the BEEO's requirements and funding process. Soon, ^patterns of interaction, 

^//activity, and knowledge flow began to emerge which attempted to conform to, 

or work around, the Court's various structures, committees, and the BEEO 

v * 

regulations. With time, the system did reach an equilibrium w^ich, conforming 
witH the structural assumptions, made the schools the client/user system and 
Universities/Colleges the service /provider system. The, traditional style 
of -^interaction between providers and users is-, of course, supply and deThand 
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or "selling". ^ - 

If the pattern of inter-organizational interactions reflected a selling 

behavior, then the project ca(n be seen as representing tffe activity pattern 

% V , 

or mode of these Pairings. As we stated previously, projects became the- unit 

" J m ' ' 

of analysis in each case study, largely due to the .fact V that , at the time 

this st!udy was undertaken, the project had become the, established, functional 
express ion , of, Boston Sphool-Unfversity College-BEEO/636 System. "Projectitis 
had taken hold of the system. * ' 

The project had its advantages and disadvantage's.- From the point of > 
view of the participants and the perspective afforded by the inter-system 
model, the project or projectitis was a logical, % and workable, consequence 
of the" system as constituted. From the' perspective of the intentions 
the system's planners and tfcje Court - the project was a consequence, to be 
sure, but an'unanticipated consequence at that. A bridf overview of the 1 
causes, characteristics£tod consequences of) the project provides a clue to* 
its functional and dysfunctional Mature 0 \ 



Causes, 



Imposed, ambiguous, yet inflexible structure 
B£EO funding and evaluation requirements 
Perceptions of uncertainty and risk 
'Seeds of schools,! "What to do Monday morning" 
Desire for short-tend* tangible- results' 
Need to minimize exposure and responsibility 
Competition for limited but reliable resources 



Characteristics : 

Short-term (1 year or less) 
Narrow, specific focus 
Variable Size and orientation 



4 



\ 

Consequences : < i 

Engaged small part of school/district in % Pairing 

Satisfied perceived demands ofNCourt mandate 

.Captured additional resources for th\ school-University/ 
College 



Scattered fragmented impact 
Disconnected anc^ often uncoordinated 
Provided short-term outcomes for system and participants 




In short, the project appeared to engage participants in a series of* 
activities that seemed to satisfy the Court's mandate, conformed to BEEO/636 
regulations, reflected the time focus of the 636 cyole, and secured additional 
resources for schools and' Universities/Colleges. At the same time, the pror- 
ject; assured linfilted intervention in the schools, and mininuzecLrisk, exposure 
and additional responsibilities for the participants. Project' outcomes varied 
but they Were seldom. coordinated or consolidated to promote district-wide 
impact or 7 *even school-wide change. The exception to this, of- course, was 
the Harris-District $ Pairing. Here, the Consortium attempted to coordinate 
the Pairing oh multi-year, multi-school efforts. There, the Reading Program 9 
r"went far" toward this end, but the broad approach of the Consortium proved 
too wide or abstract to engage strong school interest or address school ^} g 
personnel's needs, and it did not get the strong support or produce signifi- 

r 

cantly more outcomes and results than did other Pairings.- A 



IV. ^ gUMMARY CONCLUSIONS , GUIDELINES, AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FUTURE RESEARCH ~ 



A. Introduction \^ ^ 

*~ 

In this section we begin with a summary of major conclusions about our 

outcome dimension — the nature and extent of 'knowledge flow/use for school 

improvement in the t^iree ^gston Pairings studieqL We then summarize our 

major conclusions and characteristics of the inter-org^nizational arrangements 

(Pairings) associated with this outcome, and critical aspects pf their 

setting. These factors are part of a conceptual model which we use to 
* 

describe factors and conditions which affect knowledge use for school im- 
provement in inter-organizational arrangements. Throughout we off^fc guidelines" 
to practitioners engaged in similar collaborations > and we suggest areas 
of future research needed to achieve higher levels of knowledge fiow/use 
tArough such arrangements. 

B. Knowledge Flow/Use for School Improvement ^ 

In the Pairings many University/College, school, and community people • 
came together around primarily discrete, small-scale projects.* with a 

V 

combination of state and local funding -and other resources, with a combina- 
tion of paid and contributed time, attention Was focused primarily on school- 

. * 

defined .needs (listed in order of historical occurrence) — expanded accfess 



to facilities and materials; added personnel for direct services to students; 
improved practices' such as in curriculum and instruction; and (^east occurring) 
enhancing the school's self -improvement capabilities. * 

In planning and implementing such projects, considerable time was spent 
by the University /College-school-community participants in talking together 
and separately about the problem, and ideals about improvement, in Figure 5 

157- 

' i?3 - ■ 



(p. 36 ) and related discussion we characterize these and other "inter- , 
organizational processes" on four normative scales, each related to lower- 
to-higher levels of knowledge flow/use for school improvement. Using this 
model a major conclusion c>f the study is that the three - Boston Pairings are 
governed , primarily by their structural characteristics and setting, and have 
more-or-less stabilized at the mid-range in the* model* At this raid-range , 
we find that: 



the predominant mode of knowledge flow/use is 
through verbal face-to-*face interaction, with • 
very little use of written materials , such as the 
' available products of federal/state/private R&D 
programs and agencies; 

the predominant type of educational knowledge flow/ 
use is situational knowledge first (47% - 53%) , 
craft knowledge second (36% - 41%) ; and research 
knowledge (5% *- 16%); : 

knowledge flow/use by role found school (experi- 
ence based) staff contributing mostly situational 
then craft kffewi^dge, and University/College 
staff contributing mostly craft than research 
knowledge; \ 

the directionality of the knowle4ge flow/use was 
more often two-way exchange* between University/ 
College and school participants in the case of 
the most research-oriented University/College, 
and more one-way ('University /College to schools) 
in the more service-oriented University/College; * 

) . » 

the content area of the knowledge flow/Use (e.g., 
, basic skills, physical education, multicultural) 
ft does not appear to affect either the mode, type,* 

role, or directionality of knowledge flow/use; 

the lev^l of need addressed does affect knowledge 
flow/use , * v^th experieijce based and research 
based knov^Rge being used, respectively, con- 
cerning ac^^U to facilities and materials , added 
personnel M^kdirect services to students, improved 
practices, IKl enhancing the school's self- improve- 
ment capacities; and 

the setting does affect knowledge >£low/u^e , with 
school staff more tolerant of research based 
knowledge if presented by University/College 
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\ : * 

f staff in workshops/seminars at the University/ 

College setting.. At the school site, school staff 
^ expect (and use) more experience based knowledge, v 

\ K but resist research knowledge. 

To varying degrees knowledge was used in tb£ Pairings, and some school 

improvement was achieved. By^ocatfng these accomplishments pxid associated 

processes "at mid-range" in our- model, we do not intend to deqigj^f^thejir 

importance. Given the setting, the ambiguity of the>airiags, and the 

strufc^uraT limits, tfee Pairing participants inched tkeir way to mid-range 

from the veT^ bottom of the model. In itself this steady progression is 

a major accomplishment. What the model suggests, however, is .that future 

progress toward higher levels of knowledge flow/use is possible, but will 

require alterations in critical aspects of the entire apparatus. 

High levels of knowledge flow/use would' involve more extensive refine- 

ment and adaptation of federal/state/private R&D products to upgrade 

school practices, and to Enhance the school's improvement capabilities. 

In the Pairings^ there is surprisingly little evidence of use of such R&D 

products; almost none, actually, with only one or two exceptions' in our 

t 

cases, the Pairing participants did not actively" search for available R&D 
products, nor did £he purveyors^of such products try to disseminate "their 
wares to the Pairing participants. 

* Available R & products, if sought or, disseminated, may not have' 
applied exactly to many situations/needs in the Pairings. However, the 
predominance in t£e Pairings of locally developed, custom-tailored improve- 
ment activities derived through extensive discussion and negotiation was » . 
certainly labor intensive and therefore highly cost ineffective. Clearly 
there was not a parsimonious- "leveraging" of scarce^ (and declining) resources. 
Furthermore, locally developed ^improvement activities were mostly short-lived, 
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, ■■ 

and seldom, disseminated to other classrooms, schools, or districts beyond 
their sites of origin. 

* The purrent arrest (equilibrium in the Pairings at this mid-range 
in our model) of localized knowledge flow/use is more-or-less "explained" 
by our conceptual model, which links structure, environment, and inter- 
org aniz actional processes to the nature and extent of knowledge flow/use. 
A major assumption of the model, $/hich certainly warrants future testing 
under mote controlled conditions, is that higher levels of knowledge flow/ 
use will follow: by making key structural changes in the inter-organizational 
arrangements; through more effective responsiveness to critical historic/ - 
environmental "filters" affecting the Pairings; and by altering the complexion 
of at least three types of inter-organizational processes toward more "true" • 
collaboration and mutual exchange. ' ^ 

C. Effects of Structure \ 

It cannot ,be over-emphasized that the Boston Pairings studied were 
mandated by Court-order, establishing a large, complex network of struc- 
tures to promote involvements amon^ not only the paired Universities/ 
Colleges, schools and parent/citizen groups, but^ also a large "super- 
structure" as well, (e.g., the Court, the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation, > State and Boston Chapter 636 Funding^Administration, *the Boston 
School Committee, the Boston Mayor's Office, and the Presiden£>s Steering 
Committee.) . In this context, the Pairing participants were charged to 
jointly plan^ an4 execute projects and activities which they felt were 

> 

needed to upgrade the quality of education and enhance equity in Boston — 



an achievemenl^riewed by the Court and its planners to be key to ^successful 
school desegregation over the long haul.* • ~ 



Armed with this global mandate, f ew*procedural guidelines, rlotAing 
said explicitly abou^ "knowledge use," and some prior histories of pjlece- 
meai collaboration, me Pairing participants worked thei£ way over, ajj fi^e 
year period. They moved from stages,* of mutual suspicion and warineai to 
some cooperative planning, but qiostly bargaining and trading. Initially, 
the Chapter 636 Funding of discrete phe-ye'ar projects provided "structure 
and relative certainty withiiT a highly ambiguous .(unspecified) arrangement. 
Chatter 636 Funding required written £fi£j3osals w£Li<jh were^to include a a^eds 



=d written prppos 
tivities and time" 



assessment ^objectives, activities and tiineftablg^, a detailed budget, and 



a budget ratipnale. Giveri such required^ specif ioity , initially wary and 
suspicious "partners" had a means to see that anything/*slippery" would 
be spotted and blocked in advance. However, .asta^ime" progressed and as the 
Pairing participants became more trustful, experienced, "and involved, 

•• • . • < 7 - • 

they Vere increasingly frustrated by the very structures /which -got them 
started. Their deepening understanding of wfcat *was neecfed, and their 
winning vision of the possibilities for school improvement, often went 

Y ' 

beyond the limits of the ^structure (i.e*, fixed fundifig cycles; cumbersome 
^adifiinistrative procedures; requirements to adhere to tlie initial project"" 
/specification , even when alterations proved necessary). Thus, from our 
cross-case ,|tilaly£is of -the effects of structure on knpwledje^lpw/use for 
school improvetoent7**wfe^onclude that higher-order functioning will ^require 



m 



that: 



those with power to alter the structural arrange- 
, ments^^d requirements must be involved in monitoring 

progress, ,and in periodically refining the apparatus, 
« * where warranted, over time: . 

* . > . „U 

given assumptions ox pdwerlessness which haturally 
develop in Pairing part^iciparits within an afebiguous 
' . court-mandated arrangement', participants tend to 
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. 'lower their sights and adjust to structural 
limitations , rati^Jwian press for needed 
, structural chang^^^^^^_' 

the key roles for setting aire ct^on and exerting 
influence dn the Pairings "toward higher-level 
* * functioning are powerful advocates and linkers , 4 * 
J t v and these roles can be enacted-Cby people - in a 
- t variety of ]^taf f and administrative positicms 
in . the Pairings and their superstructures ; 

V the most critical positlons- yin the Pairings for 

f - m * • facilitating cooperative (and eventually colla- 
borative) planning and abtion *are University/ ' 
College and school coordinators; 1 ^ 

year- long, tem&nal projects satisfy ^orae needs 
. for short-term outcomes, expected especially by 
school staff and parents/citizen groups; 

to satisfy the short-term* needs of school staff 
and parent/citizen groups,' short-term projects' 
should be designed as part pf long-termed programs 
nfor cumulative effect and higher-order functioning; 

overall, , parent/community , group involvement in £he 
Boston ( Pairings was primarily ceremonial, despite - 
many efforts to the contrary; * . ,* # ^ 

a characteristic? fragmentation ("loose coupling") 
of subunits ia schools and Universities/Colieges ' 
requires frequent and multiple communications 
regarding. Pairing projects and activities for their- 
spread (leveraging) • across subunits,;- , 

* ' . • » the predominant type and focus hf the' University/ 

% •* Collegfe (i.e. v . research, teaching, service) affects^ 

the * emphases of the Pairing projects and activities^ 

and hence the nature and extent of knowledge f lo^/ 

*e,for schogl |improvement ; and 
\ / 

v.- inadequate and inappropriate incentives (including 
1 *' ; ■ money) fot. moSt participants "have -and continue to" 
be a major, barrier to j$roject and activity involve- 
ment, and attention to 'knowledge flow/use, 

ese structural factors were inherent. in the design of the Pairings 



V^hes 



at the outset. Most project participants ^simply assumed'that since they 
*^ »•*«•* « •> 

were enmeshed in a Court -order, tha%'the,y were forever s^t in stone. With 
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$ach group of participants assuming low power for themsel^Ss , 'few made any 
sustained effort to test where the apparatus could be altered in line with 
what experience and^ hindsight suggested, This'led to a "rule of the least 
■/'commoA denominator/ 1 in which participants adjusted their vision-, .down, to 
fit within the structural limits. Had the Court and its planners extended 

• '• . " ; v . - 

•their role JLnto long-term monitoring and evaluation of the effects of the 
structure which it created, needed refinements may/ have kept apace w*th the 

* ' '' ) I ' ' " 

• steady .progression toward higher-order k^owle4g^f low/use for 3 school - ■ 

» ^ • 

/ ' \ * 

• improvement achieved, by the^ Pairing participants. Without that, capacity tne 

/• ... * ' < ^-^ - 

progression came to equilibrium (at mi£-range in our model) , as vision and ' 

effort gave way to the weight of what came to be more and more of a struc- 
tural 'yoke. • * • " 

^* Effects of History and Environment * 

TaJ^en ^together the Courts desegregation plan and Pairing plan created . \ 

4 , * , \ 

v,a major upheaval for the Boston Public Schools and j.ts constituent groups. 

' • V 

At its worst it meant to. some ,(the dreaded] forced busing and school system 
-decentralization, with all the confusion and stress which such changes typi- 
cally engender. Toothers it* meant an opportunity to'break set, io get out 

o£ the x;ut of segregation, inequity, and poor quality education. The Pairings 

• * f 

could be'come a counter-foil/ to the perceived ills of desegregation, given 

. . . ~ ^ ' ' • . * ■ - ■ 
the ppsitive nature of their charge to upgrade education and promote equity^ \ 

- - However, many Boston staff resented what they, saw in the plan as a 

slap-in-the-fade ;^ a strong suggestion of theii; incompetence and inertia. 

Many were proud of their prior efforts and accomplishments, and were /profoundly 

insulted by this undertone of the Court's actions. Many University/College 

> . professors held long-standing -stereotypes and biases against the Boston Public 
'v " ' / . . 

4 ' 
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Schools, and thus ^entered the Pairings with an air of conde scent ion. These 
initial attitudes were conditioned by history and the new environment (i.e., l 

y 

desegregation decentralization, the pairings) , and the effects of such "filters 1 * 

continue to influence the nature and extent of knowledge flow/use for school 

improvement in the Pairings. From our cross-case analysis, we conclude that: 

. in the initial stages (1-2 years) of mandated inter-organizational 
arrangements 'which involve such major change^, participants will 
devote considerable time and energy vying for power and influence 
^in an ambiguous environment, and will tend to engage in projects 
*and activities with minimal risk (e.g. , access vto facilities and 
materials); * . 

* ** 

• parental /community support for the Pairings will be very difficult 
* to attain 'when the Pairings are an integral part of an emotionally 

-charged, Court-ordered desegregation; \ 

. the. colleges/universities, especially, must avoid taking too much 

credit fotf the Pairings 1 achievement, as this will further anta- 
. gonize school and Community participants; 

/ • * » — 

v * ' * 

♦ within- a 'context of desegregation, projects, and activities which 

gain the. most public support are the "basics" (e.g., reading, * 

'.mathematics) and the least poffcilar (which were avoided in the 

% Pai^ig^) would involve direct rac£ relations work; and 

- ' . ccfllaboratfoe/ccfoperative ■ involvements between* the paired 

colleges/uniyersities and schools prior to the Pairings i 
'( Accelerates and supports the Pairihg's operations and 1 

/ accomplishment^, ./a" » 

* A 

s ♦ * 

• $ • • * 

In contra s^t to other coip^Snents in our, model, su<^f historic filte£i % ; 
are fixed "and ^alterable. Furthermore, little conscious attrition is given 
to^historicai and enj/ii-onmental factors-- the Pairing participants become cruicSlv " 
absorbed with projects, activities, funding, pQwer ? f an'd the like. However, 

to achieve higher-order knowledge fl^r/use' for school improvement, the'. Pairing 

* - « • • *° , ' 

, _ • _ * . * . '. 

planners and participants need bdeonte more sensitive* to the effects of t^| * 
particular history and environment of ! the^r. setting. By 'developing more 'effective^ 
Strate !& eS t0 deal With the is ^ ues ' 1r n volvoA/ "fefte negative, impact of .history * V 

l . . . r r. ■ / ^ 

and environment cart to jjome extent be reduced. ~ . • , • \ x ^ . 



* E t Effects of Intefrorganizational Processe 



Given the nature of the structure, , hi\storic/envirorunental filters, 
arft} hierarchy of needs/resources discussed above, the Pairings eventually 
settled (after five years) into a process*pattern (equalibrium) as inter-organ- 
izational arrangements. In our conceptual model we describe three sets or inter- 
organizational processes, ordered from low-to-high-order fvmctioning^^o^tom- 
to-top, respectively) 'in several stages, as shown below (taken^from Figure 

'- ( 

5, p.. 36) : * , ^ 



INTER-ORGAN IZATIONAL PROCESSES 



A. STAGES Of B. ACTIYITT/ C. XNOWLEOGE 10. BEHAVIOR 
WTE*ACTiOK 'IHITtATIOlt -FLOW ' TYPE3 
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-Collectively these processes settled into ..an equilibrium at about 
level functioning, with variations as, described in the following conclusions: 

i 

the predominant current stage of interaction 
in the Pairings is negotiation ( interaction v lead- 
ihg to, a growt h of understanding and respect) , 
which is just short of institutionalized ^coopera- 
^ tion and collaboration because"! typically 

* involves new initiatives by one Pairing group; 

.the initiation of?' activities in the Pairings is 
mixecl, with the schools assuming the role of client^ 
(user) and the Universities/Colleges acting as 

% service providers; • j H 

- ' . the pattern of knowledge f low/use varies con- 

siderably, depending on the type of knowledge, 
and other process* dimensicms such as power, cer- 
taihty, stability, needs, understanding, tri^st, 
perceived mutual benefit, and maturity (vis-a- 
vis problem-solving) of the participants; and 

, ' % • ' . the predomihant tyfce of inter-organizational 

t behavior in the Pairing involves one participant 

group 'trying to "sell" other groups oh ideas, 
projects, and activities, ■ • 

In one sense this pattern of inter-organizational processes is sur- 
* ». # ' * 

%+> * V 

^prisingly consistent across the three Pairings studied, with some minor 



variation attributed- mainly to differences in the three Universities/Col- . 
leges iftvolv^S. That consistency is understandable, however, given that 
the three Pairings shar§ a common §trudture, history and environment, land 
needs/resources. As with these other factors, the Inter-organizational pro- 



cess 



>sses described herein have an effect on the nature, and extent of knowledge 
use" for school improvement 6 . Likewise, our conceptual model predicts that - 
higher-Order ^knowledge use for school improvement will 1 result f r§tn higher*- 
order functioning of these ihtef-organizational orocesses — institutionalized 

-•. ' •. ' >-s. . 

% collaboration which is mutually desrred and ^instituted, with knowledge 

A . •> *.«•.' * • 

exchange through^ a mutual sifering of ideas and resources among participant 
groups, aimed at knowledge use for school improvement. * 



* As stated earlier ifc thi$ 'section/ the Pairings showed a ' 
definite hierarchy in the underlying needs tQ which projects and' activities 
(resources) were applied. From lovest-to-hig&est order of needs resources 
'(in terms of knowledge flow/use), we have described? expanded* access, 
to facilities and materials; added personnel for direct services to 
students; impr^fe^d practices such as in curriculum and instruction; b 
and .(least occurring) enhancing the school 1 s '^elf-improvement capabilities. 
Movement up this hierarchy did occur over time as trust an£ understanding 
improved, to overcome the greater risk associated with efforts to improve 
practices and self- improvement capabilities. In "our cross-case analysis, \ 
we conclude that: • • 

0 

. matching school needs with college/university- resources 

requires a detailed knowledge of the school* situation, ^ 
to insure that concerns and expectations are fully 
m understood; • # t « * > 

. school people' and especi'ally parents and. community '* 
leaders oroien assumed that the resources of the "rich" 
colleges and universities were limitless an^ available , 
and that toVpay for them constituted a "rip-off*; - 

; * K ^ 
1 . evidence of knowledge ^low/use increases ' as we move up, 

the* hierarchy dfc needs/resources applied to the Pairings 1 « • 

projects and activities; >. 

. *■ 

• . viewing themselves as clients to be served/ school people 
r came. to expect college/university staff to do*th^ngs for, 

mbre of-feen than with them;, and » * - 

* ' "• > ' 

v . in most cases school *peopl^-wanted" additions' tcf or refine- 
ments in their exjgting/^perations — few'were interested 
in fundamental change 6r renewal. ' „ m<mU 

These &nd other aspects %\ tfye hierarchy of >need£/resourC£S 

applied in the Pairings 1 projects and ^activities <also affect the nature 1 v 

and extent gz "knowledge flow/use for sfchqol improvement, as does structure, 

hi story /environment, and inter-organizational processes. Actually, 
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our conceptual model implies a complex' irtteractiOn of all these ^factors 
tpn each other, as 'well as on the ot*too»| of knowledge flow/use. 
5.. Knowledge FloW/Use In Retrospect 

We would l^ce to underscore a conceptual and methodological 
difficulty that we encountered by treating knowledge as either experience 

o r 

based (situational and craft), or research based. On the surface^ these 
"types'' of knowledge seem distinguishable* in operation however, f , 
they blur together and overlap °to°such an extent as to suggest'that ' 
they are fused into something of a Gestalt. For example, as college/ 
university and school staff talk about a particular classroom or school 
situation ("situational knowledge"), their 'selection and characterization 
# of meaningful episo°des is guided by 'their accumulated practical experience 
("craft knowledge"), and in the case of . manj/college /university staff 
especially., gpssibly influenced by (a less r .discemable) cummulative, 
"stored" experience in and reading of studies on or related to the * 

topic at hand ( "research /4iowledcfe") . .What is expressed in verbal 

<? 

exchange, and hence open to observation, may be merely the tip of the 

V • \ ' ^ 
knowledge iceberg. Even when asked, participants find it difficult 

tp classify theix; fhouglits^o neatly. 

t Oa*%TSifficultie's-in tracking what may be artificially distinct 

krsowledge categories may in^part be^an artifact of the predominant 
mode of knowledge flow/use in the ' Pairings,, namely face-to-face, verbal 
interaction, it may be simpler to establish the- w derivation of more 
conventionally* studied R&D products, such as innovative programs 
or curriculqin^ackages.\ Bjit even then, we $re studying the prbducLs 



bf£human thought and learning, in which ideas and Themory are interwoven 
in little-understood' patterns. It is useful -to categorize "types". 
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of knowledge for analytic purposes, but * danger in this artificial 
atomization is that we may loose sight qfi their Gestalt. 

^ Through th'is^tudy of three very complex inter-organizatfconal 

* * ' m 

arrangements, we have t come to appreciate more 'the difficulties involved 
in conceptualizing^*^ tracking this phenomenon called knowledge flow/use. 
for school^ improvement. Next time around we hope to" sharpen our approach 
to this problem, and we encourage others to delve deeper into this 
knotty- epistemological issue. One .useful direction would involve in- 
' depth interviewing with participants in <S uch inter-organizational arrange- 
ments to better understand their phenombnological conceptions of knowledge 
flow/use. How conscious are they of these phenomena? Do they find . 
such distinctions useful? Can they be trained to be better translators 
of ideas into practice? Thus, more direct .probing of the outcome dimension 
of this study is called for in future research, before more study of 
the factors and conditions which affect that outcome-^knowledge flow/usd 
for school improvement. \ / > ' -» 



APPENDIX A: 
Gross-Qase Coding- Key 



Ii preparing the cross-case analysis', the following process was employed: 
1. The cases were read and summarized. - 



2. The inter^systems model was developed as a conceptual framework for 
the cross-case analysis. • 

•3. A code wa£~ developed representing the various components and categories 
of the model (see .Table 2, p. 172 ) . » 

4. The' cases were reexami£S& and subjected^ content analysis^ each 
paragraph was coded to identify information which pertained to the 
model's components. 

The cases were also examined for evidehceP which would- disconfirm the 
[ model's applicability to trie cases (this data is /under lined in the 
appendix which follows. # ^ J . 

6. j After coding each case, the ci;os/3 reference code was 'developed (see - 
( below) and the information was 'systematically reorganized Tnto the 

* relevant sections of the model* # J 0 

« * *■ 

7. The .model was used to' generate a croSs-case -analysis and the findings 



of this- study. 



In applying the c^ded information to a master " format , the following system 

has been used: each case' has been assigned a capital letter which appears first 

in the code— h is Harris , D is Dun fey, and M-isN^ssachusetts State College . 

The number or_small case letter appearing next * indicates which project 'is being 

^ > i 

referred to, or whether t±e information comes from the case overview~"o" or 

th^ cross-project analysis— "x"/ A colon {:) separates the project-indicators 

ffqa the specify page of the project. Since each' of the «three .cases has a • 

seven part format, overview,, five project descriptions, and a cross^jSS^ect 

analysis, the pages represent the 4 number of the page of that particular project 

section, and not the page number' of the pkge of the cas« itself. A period or * 

' » ». • > • • 

point. (.) separates the project page from '-a number representing the specific • 

/• • • • 

paragraph on thatWge. If a page, number is not followed by a.point and number, 



if 



that indicates the information is contained in the partial paragraph at *the 
top of the page'. Finally, brie£> description of * the data may be contained ^ 4 
' in parenthesTSTfoll^wing. the code. The capital letters contained in the paren- 

v 

thesis refer to information on role types and behavior (see Table 1) , each cite 
is separated by a semi-colon (;). 

Thus, M3:5.2 would, indicate the information is located in the Massachusetts o 

^State College Case (M); third project stxldy (3): fifth page of that section 

* r " 

o (5), and second paragraph of that page (.2). To help the reader further, each 
case has b«en assigned a specific type face: 
Harris: Courier (12)^ 

Dun fey: Ligh Italic (12) ' a " m J 

\ , Massachusetts State College:. Letter Gothic (12) ' ' • 

At the top of each pagers a heading identifying the specific part of fee model 
being considered. Placed side by side, the following pages represent a full 
a*EPU|f*tion of the information in the cases to the complete inter-systems model. 
Specific sub-elements of the model such as tyne, feedback/ and role- identifications 
' are listed after the "Outcomes" Knowledge Use Section. V 
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Table '2 

CODING FOR iftTER- S ? STEMfj MODEL 
As Applied to Case Studies 



CATEGORY 



,St = Structure; Sc *~ Structural Characteristic " 

E' = Evironmentaly/Historic Felters 

P = Inter-organizational- Processes • 

Pi*^ Interaction Process; Pa - Activities Process; Pk - Knowledge Flow Process, 
Hn « Needs Hierarchy; Hr - Hierarchy of University Resources and Needs < ) 
Ku =• Knowledge v o 



SUB -CATEGORIES AND STAGES 



St; M ,cs •Court^Ordered Structure or Structural Characteristic 

X = Environmental structure or Structural Characteristic 

- S' =* Sub-System* Structure or Structural Characteristic 

- £ = Incentive System Characteristic 

m if » 

Pi (1-7) -=^Incentive-Proce^s Stastf* * ~ * — 

"Pa '(1-7) = Activity Process Lever- 
Pk (1-7) = Knowledge 'Flow Process Level; • 

(s = -situational; c = craft; r = research) 

Hn/Hr - s = Supplies ' - -K9' - 

- q = Equipment and Facilities ' - 
" - g =„<*oals * h *\ T 

- tc = Technology and Curriculum 
7 p = Personnel w % . -\ 

- r = Rese^arch * * " , - 



= 'Improve Present' Prog^atri 
= Extend Program 
= Increase Access . > 



•Ku - s = Situation Based 

- c, = 'craft Based 

- r* = Research Based 

ROLES ( ) 

. (A) = Advocate' 

(B) = Broker ; * 
*(G) = k Gatekeeper 

(tl) = LjLnker^ Individual 
*(L2)' = Linker - Relationship 

SYSTEM'S OPERATION 'CHARACTERISTICS 

v # = Process Stage Transition • 
@ -'Feedback Data 
* 58 .Tim^ Data 
$ * Process Dimension 



= New Program 
= • Improve Achievement 
c/e = Cost Effective t)ata 
s = Inst 1 tut lc&ialrzed . 
v = Leveraging 



(P) = Participant 
(R) <= Regulator 
(C) = Student/Client 
(X) = Cro^s Role 



% = Projectitis/Fragmentation 
$ = Funding/Cost Data 
Hn=pr/Hn#Ir = Hierarchy Match 
- or* Mismatch 
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CASE STUDY CODING DIRECTORY 



CASE (PAGE) 



DESCRIPTION 



Ho (1-15) 
HI (1-9) 
H2 (1-7) 
(1-7) 
(1-11) 
(1-9) 
(1-20) 



H3 
H4 
H5 
Hx 



Do (1-8) 

Dl (1-11) 

D2 (1-5) ■ 

DZ (1-18) 

D4 (1-8) - 

D5 (1-9) 

Dx (1-34) 



Harris Overview 

Harris 1: Movement/Multicultura]^ Program 



Harris 2 
Harris 3 
Harris 4 
Harri-s 5 



Developmental Reading at West High School 
District Reading Support 0 Team m s • 

Student Placement 
' Other 1 , 



.. Harris \Cross-Project Analysis 



, Dun fey Overview - « 
Dun fey 1: Multicultural Curriculum* Project 
StudSnt Publication Project 
Basic Skills Reading Project 
Reid High School Physical Education Project 
Other 



Dun fey 2: 
Dun fey 3: 
Dunfqy 4: 
Dunfdy 5s 
Dun fey Cross-Project Analysis 



Mo (1-14) 

Ml (1-8) 

M2 (1-8) 

M3 (1--6) 

M4 1-5) 

M5 (1-14) 

Mx (1-26) 



Massachusetts Col rege Overview 

Massachusetts 1: Elementary Math Assistance "Project 
2: "fligh School Math-Asststance 
3: Student Assistance Project 
4: Environmental Studies Project 
5: Other - Teacher Center 



Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 



Massachus^fjs Cross-Project Analysis 



STRUCTURES AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS * 

* < 

I. Imposed /Co.urt Ordered 

Ho:6.1; Ho:7.2; Ho :7. 3 (Community CDAC' s) ; Ho:8.1 (CDAC Leadership + B) ; 
HO:8.2 (B); Ho:9.1 (REPC) ; Ho:10 (REPC's); H2:5.2; H3:6.1 (CDAC, B)7 
* . H4:6.1; Hx:2.1 ("uncoordinated"); Hx:2.2 (L - relations'hip) ; Hx:S7l (B to A) ; 
Hx:15.1; Hx:13. 3 (Parents), v % 

4 

t Do: 1.1 (Dunfey-Reid) ; Do: 4! 2 (L - relationship: University Coordinator and ' 
District Superintendent); Dz:1.2 (Structure - exchange of $. and service); 
Da: 3 (CDAC rejects .project -B/G); D3:14.3 (Need for cross-role membership 
- antf coordinator or projects fail); D3:14.3 (Need to include school administrator 
in structure or they G); D4:5 (Structure - constraint;; ~D5:$'.l (Parents not 
jocus of-lOA's); Dx:l.l; Dx:1.2; Dx:7.2 (District audit); Dx:'lS.2; Dx:28.J-2. 

Morl.l (MO + District C); Mo:1.2-3 (District C organization); Mo:3.4 • 
(Characteristics' of CDAC's and REPC's); Mx:4.2 (Court order broad and vague). 

II. ; Existing Sructures ,» ^ 

i 4 

Ho:S^ ; Ho:-3.4 (DRT A); Ho:12.2 (636 Proposed funding process) ; Ho:13.3 
" < 636 process);. Hx:2.(2 (636; Hx:3 (funding). , 

, D3-.2.Z (Limited resources and 636 process = competition for $); D3-6 2 ' 
(Structural limits of 636 regulations); D4-.S.3 (636 committee cuts pro nect 
. size); Dx:17.2 (L - relationship), 

Mxrl.l; Mx:1.3 (636 process vague); Mx:6.2 (Boston Teachers Union). 
III. ' Sub-Systems and Characteristics ' • * 

Ho:1.2; Ho:2,2-3 (Decision process centralized SED) ; Ho:3.1 (President of 
University = B) ; Ho:3.3 (Dean SED - R, A); Ho:4.1-3; Ho:5 (Schools); 
Ho:7^ (Schools = A) ; Hi:3*l (Partial involvement); H3:l (R, P) ; H3:l 2 

'ii^r 1 ^ 11 ^^ H4:1 - 2 " 3 Clustering program) ; H 4:2.1 (Program without 
i OJD * ); *? 4:y -i (Consortium and existing structures); H4:8.3 (funding of the 
sub-system); Hx:18.2. . • 

* i 

Do: 1.1 (Reid); Do:1.2-3; Do: 2-4 (Dunfey); Do:4.1 (President^ A) ; D1.-2.2 
(Project structure); D2.-1.3 (Public coordination^ B); D2:2.i~(Two groups 
. support projects - A); D3:14.2 (Decentralized = Lack of coordination = 
conflict ) j- Dx: 5.1 (Limited $); Dx:7.2 (District autonomy); Dx:13.0 (Limited t) i 
Dx:15.2. • t 




Mo:1.2-3 (D1str1ct;CT5flo:2.2 (Community coordination - low stability of 
personnel); Mo:4.2; Mo:3.4; Mo:5.2 (Effect of organizational mission on 
E^l" 9 activities); Mo:7.2 (MSC-OPDR) f M3:5.2 (Recruitment problems at. 
MSC for direct assistance to schools); M4:5 (Structure of school influences 
revolvement in Pairing); M4:5 (Size of school important); M5:4.1 (High School 
characteristics different and f elementary school characteristics); Mx:3 1 
(Urgamzational- miss.ion and collaboration'with schoojs). / ' ' 



t 
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IV. Incentive^ tf/Fundi^ng $ V - ' /S 



H6:3.2; Ho:4.3 (636); Hos9 (6^6 CDAC (B) ) ; Ho:10.3 ($); Ho:14.2 (Impact 
qf <Z on %).; Hlt^.l (University $ for project) ; 3.2 (Need fqr. 0) ; 4.3 (HR 
as £ ( Responsibility as disincentive) ; 7.2 (E as 0) ; 7. ^OSnvolveme^t 
and ownership as <Z) ; 8.1 (Sc-s + E = <Z) ; H2:l.l (636 $),• Hs:3.1 (Lack of 
<Z at 1st); H2:4 (Structure as <Z) ; H2:4.1 (Hn is (Z); 5 ($ arid need to haye ' 
delinked to (B)) ; H3:1.2; H3.-2.2 (Hn-godls as H3:4.3 (Importance of 
Sfas 5!)'; H4:2.1 (Sub-system and. structure needs as 0) ; H4:4.1 (University 
#>licy as disincentive to collaborative); H4.-4.2 (Abuses of <t System results 
in change in university policy); H4:7.1 (Str'udture as £) ; 4;9.2,3 ( Structure 
of consortium as disincentive) ; H5:4.3 (Gifts as'tf); H5:6.1 (Structure • 
impedes and therefore progress results in "informal returns); 5:7 (" " the 
impact of 0 structure); H5:8.2 (Publicity as <t and exposure and credit as 0) ; 
H2:6.2 (Politics of $ as "side game"). Hx: 1.1;, 1.2; 3.1; 4.3,; Jo. 4; 7.0; * 
10- 3 ; 15.3; 17.1,2; 17.3; 18.2; 6.4 ($). 



1 , -V • 

D<1:1.1 (Total $ of project); D2:2 (What 0 are there for volunteer £) ; D2.-4.1. 
' (Snail but limited resources = need to retain control); DJS:2.3 (Competition , * 
'for $ influence project "design results in and shapes 0 package); \,1 (cost 
of project for students 66K); D3:6.2 (Lack of $ yields no involveUn \year 
2 of project drive to need for tuition payments); D3.-8.2 dack of\j^ads 
to change student arrangements so tutors travel, students not--perfapKsome 
Pk here); DZ:12.3 (Drop in (P)' can be greater than decline in $ due 
expansion of, project and inability to transform structure, etc. $ is not all); 
04:2.1 (University provides facilities as j? to inter-organisational behavior); \ 
D4:S (Project cost = 60K); DS.-9.1 ($ as part of Hn-Hr). ' V 

Dx:1.3; 5.0 (636); 5.1; 7.1; 7 . 2 jDecline ).; 9.0 Change); 9.0/ 15.2; 16.2 (B); 

23.1 (P); 24.1 (Parents); 26.2,3; 28.1 (0 as process); '7. O'TZ) . 

1 

Mo:5.2($ and environment as ,0 to fulfill Hrj;-Mo:8.2 (MSC investment in Pairing; 
50K over 2 years; but^what 0); Mo:7.2 (Decline $ = decline % and funds over 
time not = to Ko); Morll.l (n/A and allocation of 636 $); MoU2.1 (Relationship 
between Pk and acquiring funds);- M1.-1.3 ($ for project planning); Ml:2.2 
(11.5K for workshops). 

Ml:6.1 (Need for $ aVid .professional incentives that are relevant to participants^- 
M2:l.l (Funding = 26K in 4ryears); M2:4.0 (District and university must have- 
investment as % or ownership may be slow in developing); M2.-6.2, 7. (Importance ^> 
of appropriate incentives to promote inter-trganizatioyial behavior' % program); • 
M3:2.1 (0 systems of one organisation may or may not.be attractive to ■« 
another... need translates)* M4: 1. 1 (5,400' FY '80); M5:1.3 (Inservice courses and 
requirements--^— provide incentive for interaction for somejf; M5:2.1. ($ is 
a general but not to all); MS:12 (Staff size and funding seem to be 
associated with successful or high visibility projects)'. '* " 

Mx:2.0 (ambiguous struct, is di si ncenti Je ) ;. 15.3-16 (JZ systems); 17.1 (Hn as %);. 

17.2 (Ko as ?)^.18.-3 (paradox). » 
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HISTORIC/ENVIRONMENTAL FILTERS 



. . Ho : 2 ♦ 1 (Hkrris) ; Ho 2 8. 1 (CDAC community ties ) ; Hi : 1 . 2 (origins in environment 
of project); HI: 2.1 (77-78 academic year'); HI: 3 Weacher attitude toward 
university and. university students); Hl:7.2 (Parehts 1 influence through (A,B) 
£); H3;2.2 (Patents' and teachers perceptions equaA) ; H4:5.3 (Historical 
traditions lead to expectations " "); 6.1; H4:8.<(Decline of university 
enrollments as factor in Pairing) ; ,Hx: 1.1 (P, G, Aj\10.3 (Stress); 4 

11.1 (P, L); 11.4 (Negative environmental factors); 16^>Qjegative environmental 
factors ) « ; * 

D2:2.2 (History of student newspapers); Do:3 (University and cormtimity); 
DS:3 (Influences on. program goals etc.); DS:7 (University takes immunity- — 
wide fdous and district progran); Dx:l.l (Publicity) j 1.2 (Mission of • 
organization); 2.2 (Stress) j ■ 3.1 (B, G)j 7.2 (district autonomy); 9.0 j 
141 1 (L) 16.0-3 (Control); 17.0 (R, G); 17.1 (Parents as negotiators]! 

17.2 (+); 20.1; 21.1 (-)j 28.1 (Community expectations). 

fjp:l\l (Environment as a part of stress); Mo:2.2 (Level of environmental" - 
.stability); Moj3c3 (Bayside as community); Mo:4.2 (Environmental influences 
function)^ Mo: 4* 2 (MSC and city schools have history together); Mo: 5.1 
•(Students have Ipw Opinion of college) ;■ Mo:5. 3 (Education for service equals 
• 4 u r 5 a " i2ation mission); M3:2.2 (Historic linker and experience can -be 
* too'nter-organizational processes' between universities/colleges and 
public -schdols); M3r4.2 (l:Organiza^fonal mission (can) and history can shape 
its movement in Pairing; 2: Historic- involvement o^personnel with other 
organizations can contribute to success); M3^.1 (Geographic concerns and * ' 
interests, do the organizations <shar| the same relevant environment?); 
M5;6.0; 5.3 (Teacher Corps ;S Pai ring 'can/ hetp precipiated old ideas in' 
environment as well as new); M5:6.2 (Community tie in to Teacher Corps in - 
District C); M5: 13. 1 (Inclusion of parochial schools helps gain community 
support in T/C); M5: 13 (Change in community involvement environmental support) 
Mx: 1.3 (Uncertainty); 2.0 (Expectations of administration and community boards 
shape. pYojects); 2.4 (History of MSC and Boston Public. Schools); 3-.0 (L); - 
3.1 .(Expectations of organizational behavior); 3.1* (Typical inservice courses 
neve %k a <J a oy impact); 6.0 (Traditional attitudes between schools and 
colleges); 6.1 (Organizational dilemma of high school (urbap) in 70's); 
6.3 Stress and uncertainty); 6;i (Wariness and isolation" of school people). 
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INTER-ORGANIZATIONAL PROCESSES / 

i 

A. Stages of Interaction , i , * 

Stage^ 7 : Collaboration - No Data Available 
Stage 6: Cooperation 

, Hi:7.2 (Berry) (Pre-Pairings) . 

D4:8 (With increase T and ^ greater willingness to cooperate) s D5:5.2 (student 
service focus and joint project) i 8.0 (Ongoing student services program regional 
cooperation and coordination between schools and universities) s, Dx:20.U 

Mo:4.1 (District superintendent CDAC results); M5:7.4 (Teacher Corps activities 
take place in schools, but administration from MSC). 

Stage 5: Growth of Understanding and Respect 

Hl:7.2; H2:4 ("Relate" goal); H5:2.3 (-Increase * presence) ;. Hx:2. 1; 4.3 7 5.1 
(Parents) (Change); 5.3. ' 

D21.1 (District handbook to promote U and appreciation) j 03:8.3 (University 
students learn about schools) s 04:3.1s 04:4.2 (Institutional learning) s 4.3 
m (Increase, L and B)s 04:7.2 (Increase original understanding resulting in 
increased .trust )s 05:8 (Working with students increased P/D)s Dx:-4.3 

Mo:4.1 (District superintendent Mxrl.l and CDAC relationship); Ml:2.3 (Small 
group process and project functioning)'; M2:3.2 (Interaction with discussion and 
focus results in increased T- and U); Mx:3il (Credibility); 4.0 -(Persi stance). 

Stage 4: Recognition of "Needs" ' . 

H2:3.2 (Teachers/faculty data) r H3: 2.1. . ' » 

Dl :3.1s 02:5 (Needs of individual schools differ and must be recongized as 
such by universities too) s 04:2.3 (Meetings * "L")s 05:2.1 (Meetings establish 
needs and issues) s Dx:15.1j 18.3 (G). 

Mo:3". 1 (N/A to identifying needs of classes, schools district); Ml :2. 1 
(Implementation meetings with elementary teachers) (ff, A, P); M3:3.2 (Discussinq 
as way for .surfacing "selling" needs and-sol utions) ; M4:2.I (Discipline and 
curriculum development by principal). 

t <■ 

Stages 3; Cautious Awar eness af "Problems" 

H2:2.1 (Assessments and conferences); H2-:3.2 (Reading diagnosis institute); 4.2 
(Reading company) ; Hx:4. 1. 

Dl :3.1s DS:2 (Meetings sensitize' awareness of issues; Dx:18.3. s • 

Mo:3.1 (Needs ^assessments as answers/devices); Mx:l.l. - • * 

Stage 2 ; Wariness . >■ 



"Hl:2.4 



3il^ .(Problem communicating need for 0 and change); Hxsl.l; 16.2, 
01:7.2 (Heed for Orientation) s-.Vx: 23. 3. 

M2:5.3 (Teachers in ( stressful systems with low P/D are wary); Mx:3.1 (" ")•- 
3.2 (In- the| beginning); 6.1 ^Environment' and Pi2) 



CI\£C 3t ^ ge 1: | 30lation ~ No Data Available ^93 



Activity /Initiation 

Stage 7: Mutually Desired/Instituted - No Data Available 
Stage 6; Joint 

H4:6,3; H5;3.4 * . , , 

Dl:8.2 ( Consensus); D5:l.l (Joint efforts with schools); 1X5:5.2 (Student bias 
and gain campus project); Dx:2.1. 

Ml:5.3 (Project design results in increased probability ofjjoint activity); 
M5:6.0 (Joint project from unj vers ity^ori gin and N/A); M5:7.4 (Administrative, 
application of T.C.); M5:12<3 (Planning T/C). , 

Stage 5: ; User /Client . 

Hl:2 (Berry School); 7.1 (Freeze project);- H3;4.3 (Teacher needs); 6.3; *H4:1.1 
(University as client?); 8:4 (Structural dimensions for P change 5); 10.2; 
H5:3.1; 4.2 ^University response; Hx:2.1. 

D4:3.1 (Chairperson of high school physical education formerly with Dimfey "L"); 
D4:3.1(High school physical education and university physical education "L2 ,r ); 
Dx:157l (I). ' \ 

M2:1.2 (Meadeand Math Department , Chairperson request ^assistance"). 

Stage 4: Service Provider , , 

Hl:2.3*( (P) Frese^(A) Torres); H2:2.1 (Harris conference; :4.1; Hx:2.2. 

Di:4; D2:4.1 (Responsibility for % Pa); D5: 1.1 (University as/host); 1.2 (CSCD 
Director as (Art ; .2.1 (University as host B, I, A)'; Dx:2.2; 15.1 (L); 23.0. 

Ml+2.1 (Tile undertakes comparisons) ; M2:1.2 (Math* lab suggestion from 
professor of MSC); M5:5.3,'6.1 (Teacher Corps college coordinator face MSC); 
Mx:4.2 (Danger of differing agenda-). 



Stage 3; Imposed Top-Down 



Ho:15.2; «g:8.'2 (Imposed); H2:4.2 (Read coordinator (A)); H3s2.1; 5.1 (Reading 
si?>port created by district office (A) ) ; Hx:15. 3. 

Dx:4.2;,23; K 23^3 (P). • J ' • 

Mlrl.l (District superintendent -.math program A) (also with still - Ls); 
M4:l.l (Principal project (A) and investor); M4:1.2; Mx:3.0 (District 
superitendent (A). ^ - . 

Stacre.2: Imposed Outside- Ip ( ^ 

HI: 8. 2 (Forced cooperation; H4:6.3. 

Dl:4; D2:j4.2 (School publxcation project had elements thai were imposed - 
i.e. j uniformity); Dx23.0; 23.3. , , ^ 

. ,»* ** ' ' ■ 
Stage 1;. Inert - No Data Available k 
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C. Knowledge % Flow * % * 

Stage 7: Real Time Knowledge Exchange - No Data Available 
Stage 6: Uneven Knowledge Exchange \ ' \ 

H5:7.2 -(Chinese student project)^ 

D3:7.2 (Teachers exchange situation knowledge resulting in craft workshop) 
. D4:3.3 (Joint planning and curriculum development) j 4.2 (Learn about 
organization and background). • * t 

Ml:3.1 (Close interaction around porkshop = exchange S/C). * 

Stage 5; Knowledge Transfer Two-Way , ■ 

*H2:2*2 (Conference— staff , faculty, parents); H2:3 ("Professional" workshop 
experience and trust); H3:3.2 (" »); H3:5.2 (" ") - ( L2 ) ? H4:lO*2 (X-sit) ; 
• 11.3 (Professionals get Ks + Kc); H5:3.2; H5',7;2 (Chinese and students). 

D3:5.1 (@ of inappropriate type results iri PK 2-way but ineffective) j D3:6 
(Student baxv&rsj but not situational)! . 7 (Inter-school with carnnpn guides 
etc. results ^ih P results in L results in A)/ D3:8.3 (Tutors help learn and 
teachers) 9 ; D4:2.3 (Physical education curriculum at 1* site transfer KSj c, r); 
D4.-3.1 (Teachers talk to faculty and joint plan) y D4:?..2 (Organizational transfer 
host results in knowledge exchange). y 

t Ml : 1 . 2 (Meetings of faculty, corrdinators, teams and superintendent results in * 
Ks and Kc exchange); MV:2.2 (Curriculum writing project); .3 (Teacher Involvgnent}; 
* M2:1.2 (Grants); M4:3.1 (Jojnt assessment as' development of curriculum oh 

environmental studies - c, r); M:4.2 (School based projects Pk transfer); M5:7.2 , 
(School? learn about their community -writing and they in turn abaut schools - 
situational). > 4 > * * 

>* 

Stage 4; Knowledge Transfer One-Way „ 

Ho:15.2 (workshops); H2:3.1 (Lectures = x resulting In x) . 

D2:3. (Lectures ... x)j.Dl;8.3 (Library .of information) j D1.-9.1 (Commitments 

to Ko)j D3:2.3 (Teachers become K (L) in workshop design)! D3:4.2 (Professar t 

as crusader doesn't hear J s .7. 

M2:1.2 (Relation between lab and math ^education ); M2: 2.1 (Having around ' 
school results in exchange)*, M3:6.2 (Transfer of technical from superintendent- 
teachers to practice students); M4:1.3 (Experiencial education is valuable 
exchange) ;'Mx20. 2 (R). . , t ; 

Stage 3: Knowledge Infusion (Top-Down) 

t 

H3:4.1 "(Lectures) ; Hx:4.1. 

D3:4.3 (Lecture does not permit exchange of situation knowledge )j Dx:4.2. 

v * * 

Stage 2; Knowledge Placement (Odtside-In) 

k Vl:7.2 JJuBt^ptjp into system); Dl:9.j 10.1 (Too much no time); Dx:15.1* - 

Stage 1; ^Stagnant \ \ \ ' 

Dltll.l. . C < . 
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D. Process jjimension ^- 

N^eds Assessment Data - Interaction Exchange 

Ho:10.3 (Needs assessment process) ; H2:2.1. ^ 

Dl:3.1, Dl:8.1-2j D3:2A CNeeds assessment as 'a constraint); D3:13.1 
(Yields project ideas > etc.); Dx:4.1. 




Mo:3J; Mo:9. 1; Mo:13-l$ (Neectsassessment process described); M2: 1.2 
(Planning in 1975); M2:L2 (Needs Assessment team = ,A); M3:L1; M5:6.0; 

* -Mxrl.l. . / • 1 

Hl:2.3 (Teacher attitudes to student teachers) - Terres experience) ;/: 3 
(Harris University students); 3.1 (Common need and heed for (exchange) and 
?); 4.1 (Delfcacy of trust and good \fill); HI : 5. 1,2 . (Advocates and risk- ' 
taking); "5 (Need for understanding)?; "7.2" (Involvement and ownership \ 
as #); 8.1 (Parent involvement and growth of inter-ofganizational. process) ; 
8.2 (Need for understanding of heeds knd goals); H2-2.1 (Teachers as P and A's); 
_ H2;2.3 (Summer conference and (P) enthusiasm)!) yields (Expectations of participants) 
H2:3.0 (L2); .2 (Joint role results- in increased- T and. U); H2:5.1 (Pairing ' 
coordinator and (B) as way to increase T anoTrespecth H2:6'. 1 (L2)* and 
(B) (+P) yields (A's): H3:2.2 (Understanding); H3: 3. 2. (Need^for power A and L2); 
H3:5.1 (Power and^ improvement of (A) and position of exchange important* too)'/ . " 

5.2 (L2- =. Coordination "of reading coordinator); 6.0 (" "); H4:1.2~(Hbw schools 

influence education in schools); H4:4.1 (Birth of Consortium Council); H4:5.2 

• .("Process of exchange- can lead to resentment, especially if unilateral ") ; ' 
H4:8 (Consortium or brokers); :9 (Structure inhibits P/D. increase) ; 10.2 
("The way. it was handled"); H4:ll (Persistance of district coordinator as 
increase P/D and A); H5:2.3 (Increased understanding of university structure 
and respect fields increased U and T); H5:4.1 (University education office 
assists District A\studehts); H5:8.1, 2, 3 (The experience of % yields growth 

'of personal networks and increased LI and L2): 8.2 (Exposure and publicity + | 
to P/D); Hx; 1.1; 2.1 (P); 3.1, 2; 4.3; 5A; 5\3 (Trust); 8.0 (L's"); 9.0 (Power 
(A)); 9.3 (Power (G)); 10.3; 11.3 (Power); 15.2 (CBAC's, REPCVs Power); 16.0; 
19.2, 3; 20.1. . . T ' s 

Dl: 6.1 (Role of "conflict" in evaluation of project Afll; 7. 1 (Need for preparation 
and orientation in interaction^ D2.-1.1 (Relationship between Ko and P/D increased); 
D2.-2.4 (Communication through project process))' D2:3.3 (CD AC perception of needs 
shapes reaction to % - negative (B/G»; D2:S' (Reaction to university politics' can 
' trigger negative attitudes in schools); D2.-S.2 (Objective should be greater 
independence from collaborative, effort, but university results in dependence 
-in publicity and decline P/D); D3>.2.1 (Planning under pressure yields only 

^ I 3 ??™ 1 goaU "OtjOeanfid outcomes); D3.-3.3 ((P) Expectations vague but needs 

high waqeness) ; V3:4. 3 (Exchange an4 experience do not in and o£ themselves / 

J increase P/D but may inhance mistrust or jnisunder standing ) ; D3:S.2 (When looking 
for communications you must consider power differential in setting); D3.-6.1 (Project 
implementation needs administration (A) or "administrative fist" and support! ); 8. ' 
(How effective is exchange between teachers. . . as teachers of other teachers. . . ' 
'reluctance to receive K from peers); D3.-8.3 (The experience of Pk is different 
when university personnel go to schoblsr which results 'in increased understanding 

t and appreciation of school Situation); D3-.9.3 (School and university goals differ 
and can lead to misunderstanding, or decreased P/D); D3-.10.2 mat was appropriate 

; role for project in school, tutors, etc., when should decide? Held conflict here)j '. 
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D3-.14. 3 (When, excluded from process persons'' roles less likely to be supportive 
more likely to be (G)); S3: 14. 3 ^(Communication between 'teachers and tutors 
'yields probable decline in P/D without coordination); D3.-16 (Same as D3.-14.3- 
Principal as (G))s 04:3.3 (L2 resiXlts>; D4.-4.1 (Information discussion yields 
increased T and £ and U); (Interactions yields increased Ks, c); D4:l-9 (Example 
of how hvgh trust, understanding leadership (12) result in a useful project); 
■P s -' 2 '1> ^ 3 (Dunfey^as symbol of collaboration and goals); DS:3 (university/ 
school conflict over resource program focus); DS.-4.2 (Use of facilities can V 
lead to increased understanding and trust and more P/D increased .; Dx>l.l, 2; 
2.1^2 (Stress) i 3.1; 4.23 (L, A); 5.0 (Leadership; 6.2 (Symbol); 8'.2; 9.0 

• (Power); 10.0 (Power); 13.2 (L2) ; 14 ' (L2) ; 15.2 (Process); 16.2' (A power); 
2 Zty p ™ e r)s '18.1 (A); 18.1 (A); .2 (Powaf); .3 (G); 19.1 (School site focus 
(G)); 2(j.l (L); 21.1; 21.4 (B, A); 22.1 T&, L)s 23.1; 24.2 (B^ A); 26. 4;', 28,1, 2. 

Mo:2.J ^Styles of operation can facilitate L2 and P/D increase when similar 

• respected - district superintendent/college coordinator); Mo:2.2 (Level of 
stability low in District C); Mo:7.0 (Description of relationship between 
coordinator and<district superintendent yield cooperation not competition); 
Mlrl.l (Power of district -superintendent in pairing to initiate direction ' 
m * y J?r Wortant in 1st stages: district superintendent (A) ) ; -Ml :-2. 1 (Leadership 

2f o S f ac " u y» wnen appropriate can develop sense of Ks use and yield P/D increase); 
Ml:3.3 (Relationship between Pi and Pk process yield more Ku of S-and C sort 
and pave way for infusion of Ku of r sort - consensus building yields £);'M1:5 2 
(Program. design can contribute to P/D increase— ke|p it small , 'situation focused 
and doable! );, M2:2, 3 (Change in university- personnel yields disruption of project 
and change focus); M2:3.2 (Discussion and concensus bulding yield. increased * 
P/D and promotes higher forms of inter-organizational behavior); M2:4.2 (Change, 

tf agent must be willing to "prime the inter-organizational pump" draw from 
verbal encouragement instead pf action support.)* (Teachers too "busy to do more; 
Did^not complete this part^of task); M2:5 (" " Change practice is more difficult ' 
than i^ is without, incentives) ; M2:6.1 ("investment of time and'energy" yields 
increased T aM..U) ;/M3:3.2 (Least threatening interactions whfcb can fulfill 
mandate); *M4:4.3, £ (Principal and teachers develop project a*d initial reaction 
is ownership and commitment): M5 : 1 . 2 (As result of pairing', teachers and. 
.administrators "feel free" to call, upon college coordinators faculty at MSG for 
additional services! ); Mx: 1.3 (Uncertainty); 1.3 (*del<ay decreases P/D); 2.1 

•• 1 S ??I! 5 2,4 ( Hisot, ;y ? nd p M; 3 -l (Limited perception of other organization); 
3.2. (P/D/cnange/*); 4.1 (Administrative power. and interest shapes project); 
5.0; 6.3 (Stress);. 18:2; -20.3; 21.1. ' ' ■ 
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Stage Tran^tion Data . 

I . 
Ho: 7.1 (Principals "were disappointed 11 ); Hl:2.2 (Torres 1 hope that Ko yields 
increased P) ; Hl:4.1 (Disappointment decreased P/D);' H2:4.2 (Pairing and 
exchange yields # on inter-organizational processes); k3':6.2 (Intent for *, " 
Pairing projects to become increasingly self-sustaining); '7.2 (Increasing 
contact improves P/D); H4:6.3 ( Change = decreased P/D due to process by * 
which it is undertaken); H4:7.1 (Impact of clustering arrangement); H4 
(Positive improvement of aid to_school people).; _H5 :2. 3 ^(Pressures and, commitment 
yi^ld #); H5:3 (Imput of increased P and Exposure yield #); H5:4.2 (Stress 
yields #); H5:5.2 (Complex structure retards transfer or unexpected below); 
7. (" " what will happen without $); 9.2 (Increased contact brings*. increased 
understanding); Hx: 6. 2; 6.4 (P-increase and decrease); 14.2._. 

D2:5.2 (Objective to increase independence of schools ); DZ;6.Z (Teachers 
(P) yields "L" to system); ' Dx: 6.1 J 6.3 (P decreased; fy increased); 8.4; 
14.1 (Personal qualifications . of coordinator); 15.2 (Disappointing) 22.2 
(P yields G due to Ko decrease); L3.4 (P yields change). - * 

Mo:7.1 (Understanding. of hpw foles and administrative styles can compliment 
yielding increased P/D)'; Mo:8.1 (How change St can facilitatate inter-organization 
al processes); Mx:3.1 ( Important !); 2L2 (Pk5-6); 23.2 (P change). > % 
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HIERARCHY OF NEEDS (Boston Public Schools) 

* * • 

Research/Ideas 

H2:3.2 ' 
Personnel 

Ho:15.2; Hl:2.1 (B); 3.2; Change (Physical education instruction) ; nt 8. T; 
9.0"; (Need relief and personnel); H2:1.2 (2 teachers + 2 aides); H2:3.2; 
6 (More aides); Hx:20.0 (Need for P with situation ^knowledge ) . 

D3:3.1 (ftitors); 9.3 ("); D4:5.2; D5:5.2 (En student achievement = Er 
student recruitment); D5:7.3 (Schools t as learning labs). ' 

• M2r4.1, (Anything* and anyone "to help); M4:3.1 (Need. for project coorditator); 
Mo:11.2;. Mo:11.3 (Practicum-supervisors); M3.1.1; Mx;4.0 ("Realistic types"). ' 

Technologies and Curricula • 

Ho:15V2; HI 1 1.2 (L) ; 3.2; H2:3.2; H5:4.1, .2; H4:l.l; H5:1.3; Hx:3.2.' 

D1.-8.3 (Curriculum) j D2.-2.1 (" * "); D3:4.1 (Specific situation needs); 

4.3 (Hfl % ->Tc - Ks); D3t7.3 (Appropriate Tc and curricula); D4i3'.2 (Physical 

education curricula); 5.3 (Limit of needs). 

Ml:2.2 (Math curricula); M2: > 4.1 (Any help you can give); Mx:4.'o (Realistic 
information). v • s 

Goals • * 

H3:2.2 (Goals and outcomes); H4:il.l (University (SED's) have need to influence 
partners); H5:8.2 (Need for exposure for success). " 

D3:9.3 (Goal differences between school and university); Dx:l.l (Publicity f 4 
Equipment ancl Facilities . • 
H2:1.3 (Equipment); H5:4.1. 

D4:l.l (En = Hr); D5:4.%* (En = Er); D5.-7.3 (Schools as'l&arning lebe). 

Mo:il.2 (Physical education facilities); :11.3; Mb:H.3 (Practice sites for^ 
education major); M5:1.2> (Use of. facilities) . - ... \ * 

Sullies "* , « . ' 

Hx:17.2. „ " \ 

Dlill.l. ' ' • • * 

M4:3.1 ($ for projects)/ ■* : c * 



HIERARCHY OF RESOURCES AND NEEDS (Universities) 

) < 

v 

1. Research /Ideas 

* * ■ * • * 

H3:3.2 (R&D centers). 

DZjl7. (Ideas as advocates) • ' . * 

2. Personne l 

Ho:3.1; H4:1.I; 3.4 (Need to place practice teachers in schools as 

• 4,0 (F); H4:7.2 (" "); ,# 5:4 .(Need* for Students yields help to studentsT; 

Hx:6.4; 20.0 (Need for situation knowledge from university types). 

■ » , 

D3:3. 1 Work study for students); DS:9A (University tutors as (L) and (P))j 
D4:Sj D4:5.2j D5:5.2 (En student achievement = Hr student recruitment) j 
D5:7.3 (Schools as learning" labs ) . 

Mo:5.2 (Need for placements and enrollments); Mo:11.2; Mo:11.3 (Practicum 
supervisors); M3:l.l; M5:6. 1 (Student internships'); Mx:16.5 (Physical education). 

3 . Technologies and ^Curricula ' > 

^ Ho:3.1;' HI: 8:2 (University goals ) ; H4:l.l; H5.3.2; H5:1.3. 

D3:16.3 (Learning- H of % R.P,)j D3:17.' (Teaching a$ advocacy )j D4:4 (Physical 
setting and curriculum) . 

M2:1.3 (Tc of grant meeting and math education). 

4*1 Goals , * 

H3:2.2 (Goals and out cymes); H4:ll.l (University* (SED'si have need to influence 
partners); H5:8.2 (Need for e3*£osuce_-£or success). 

v . . D3: 9. 3* (Goal differences^etDeet) school dad university )j Dx:l.l~ (Publicity), 

-\ 

5 . Equipment and Facilities 

r\ ' •' 

^ Ho:3.1; H2-.1.2 (University $ le.ase-purchase ) . 

/' if D4.-l.-l (J3h.= Br)j D5.-4..2 (En = Hr)j DS.-7.3 (Schools as learning labs).. 

• Mo:11.2 (Physical' education fact! i ties)'; : 11.3; Mo:11.2 (Practocum sites for 
< . \ " education majors).. - " *•> 

D3~:2.3 (Univers%Uf need tuition and,$)s (ShSps project costs).' 
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HIERARCHY OF NEEDS = HIERARCHY OF RESOURCES 

( ' / • 

Hl:8.2 (A.and P); -H4:l.l (T^, P) = H4:10.1 (Tc, P) m Hn -14 Hr. ' 

D1:10 J$ &>D2-'3*2 (Bn s.p. j Hr. q. p.)j 02:6.1 (Even good ideas need to conform 
to priority structure in a limited resources environment)} 03:3:1 (Tutors = weak 
student background )} 03:4.1 (* Even if level of Hn = Hr s if Pk needs are process 
will field} teachers ' needs Hn - Tc - Ks lecturer without Ks Hr - Tc - Kc .'. . ' 
project identifies this gails)} 03:6 (Ks.professor ft Ks teachers) s 03 (Case o£ 
Hr fi Hn yields decreased P/0)j 05:3 (University Hr and Sim fi Hn)}. 05:5.2 (University 
need for students\~ school need for education students) } 05:7. -3 (Schools as learning 
labs)} 05:9.1 ($ ds Hn - Hr goal)} Ox:l.l, 2 ((A) =)} 3.0 &>} 5.0 8.S (=): ' 

9.0 (=)} 18.1 (&. , 

^M2:2.1 (Math assistance not = math labs) (No incentive for Ku or Lab V.); M2:7.2 
(Hn f Hr in project as experience of * delay); M3:1.2. (Ans= HrP ... and student 
assistance project); M4:3.2 (Hn - P = Hr --P with-Tc'); Mx:5.2 (Hn = Hr" as basis 
for project condition " "). 

4 • 
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KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES 
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1. Leveraging (v) . 

HI: 7. 2 (Problem of v in district) ♦ 

DS:9,3 (ESAA Funds); Dp: 3.1, 18.3 (Morale). 

Mi:.7:2; M5:2, 3, 4 (NSF Grant); M5:6;l (Teacher Corps). 

2* Institutionalized (s) 



» • 



Hi:4.2 (New curricula into school project); *7.2 (Institutionalized bilingual* 
curricula); H3:3.2 (Established permanent network) ; H3:3.2 (" "); H3:6.,3 
(School - planning teams); H4:6.4; HSj1:3; Hx:6.2; 7*0. c , 

• ,02:1.4s Dx:6.2; 12.1; 13.1; 19.0. " ^ 

M4:3.3 (Institutionalized environmental project); M5+6.1 (Teacher Corps), 

3. Cost Effective Data (c/e) ; • '• 

?> - . * .» 

H4:-7 <?). v * ' : 

D2:4.1 (Cost to publish newspaper); Dx:3.2; 7.0; 18.3*. 

4. Improtre Achievement (p) * 

Ho:l4,l; KZxlyU H3:4.2; 7.2; 11.2; Hx:5.2* • 
D3:ll\2 (Scores); Dx:8.1. ■ ' »" 

Ml:l.l; M4:1.2. ' - ' . 

5. New Program (n) ^ * : ^ 
/ \ • » / . 

H2:7; H3:7.2; H4:3.2; .11.2: H5:1.3; 7.2. 

6. Increase Access (a) 

: ^ • 

Ho:l4.3; H4.-3.2. , « 

Dx:8.1. ' y • ' 

M4:1.2. ' /• 



• ' - / 

7. Extended Program (x) / 

-;Hlx7.2 (Problem of x) ; H2:4.2; 7:, H3:4.2; 7.2; H4:3.2; 10.2;_Hx:3.1 (P); 7.0'. ' 
1)1:2.3; D2:1.4s D3:6,.3j 7.1; Dx:4.%. 
Mo:11.2; Ml:7.2; M4: 1.2; M5:13. ; 2. 

8. Improve Present Program (i) . t ' 



Ho:14.4; H2:2.1; H2:7; H3:2.2; H4:3.2; U&f H5 :1. 3; . HX:7.0. 

^ » Dl:l,3j 2.3s D2:1.4j DS.-S.2 (Bx^Bn)s te:$mi 3.1; Sri' (P, L). 

• Mo:n.2;*Mi:l..l; M4:3.3 (Curriculum impi|$ement ) ; Mx:4.1 (L2); 18.2; 
. " Mx:7.1 (* improvement of (. •) to Ko). \Mffi' . 1 
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9. Miscellaneous (Ko) 

Hx:26.2 (C) ; 19.2, 3.. „ 

Dl:6.2 (Quality of^Ko); D2:1.4j t (Ko yields P/tf increase yields St yields ■ 
Ko)j pZ:7.1 (Variable outcomes) j DZ:7.1 -(Greatest outcome with communication 
within schools with other teachers); D3:7.2 ("Organizational dynamics does ■ 
■not change teaching" due to lack of Us); 8. 2. (too). 

■ Mo: 1.1 (Mandated outcome);' Mo:6 (Use of system for grants and $"as an outcome 
5?'* 1,7,u J L ] stlng of workshops Pk and possible outcome began. 1975, 1976):, 
Ml:3,2 ( Math Assistance" all.of its goals Jteve been'met); Mk:2.2 (Goal 
displacement); 24:2 ("Project focus as Ko")/ .. • 
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KNOWLEDGE USE 



Research Based v 

H3:4.1; 4.2; H3:5.2; H5:1.3 (Reading)? H5:3.3 (R and D Regional! ) • 

Dl:1.3 (Contemporary resources); D3:6 (Complex inspructional system employed 
in classrooms) s D3 :16.2s D4:7.1 (University commitments ideas change practice). 

ft' 

M5: 13. 2 (T/L is part of J(u network and forms institutional Ku dissemination 
basis for schools); 13.4 ("). 

Craft Based * 

H3:4.2; H4:l.l' (Schools inform universities)^ H3:5.2; H4:3.2 (Grantsmanship 
and the $• process); ID. 2? H5:1.3 (Reading). 

D1:1.S (NeD perspectives-) s S.2j D3:4.1 (General approach of workshop )s 
4.-2 (University craft not necessary - school craft); 6.j D3:16.2j D4:6.2> 3j 4 
(Physical education campus P yields L yields change); D4: 7. l' (Consultant changes 
T practice) j Dx: 20.1. . , * 

Mo:6 (Grant writing-as craft Pk); M3:6.2 (Assumption about institute); 
M4:1.3 (Assumption of experiential education); Mx:20.2 (dc dr); 22.1, 2. 

Situation Based * * 

H3:6 V " improvement); H4:1.2? 10.2; H4:11.3; H5:2.3 (Ks about university); 
H5:7.2 (Students better able to conduct job and university interviews); Hx:4.1; 
£.2; 20.0. i 

Dl:10' (District conference) s D1:1U1. (L)j Dx:20.1 s 2. f 

M2:4 (Need for ownership and investment if project will work); M2:7.3 (Need , 
m for Ku s ,for successful project interorganizational behavior); M3:4.3 (Need * . 
* for individuals with Ks for good projeqts. . . ) . 

* * 

Sub-categories of experience based professional knowledge*. 
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TIME DATA (*) 



Ho:'4.1 (Collaborative Coordinator 76-80); Ho:7.1 (Time S change); Ho:8.2 
(Time commitment df CDAC); Ho:8.1 (CDAC tenure)' Ho:ll.l (Project goals * 
76-77) ;• Ho: 13. 2 (Method-time focus); Ho':14.2 ( Design ) ; Hltl.l (1/79-5/80); 
'H1:1.2;.H1:2.2; 4^.1 (Critical timing) ; 6.1 (Outcomes); H2 :1. 1, (76-77) ; 
H2:2 (No change In original operation over four years) ; H4:7.2 (Time shifting 
priorities); H5 :6.1i(Time needed to yield Ko) ; Hx:l-.l; 2.3; 3.0; 3.1; (Change) 
.1; 4.3; 5.3; 8.4 (change yields L); 9.0; 12.1; 15.1; 17.2,- 19.3. 

Do: 8.1 (Time and method);' 01: 2.3 (Time on project planning) ; 6.1 (Input 
of [lack of] on project outcomes), 03:1.1 (1976-78 with moderation);- 03:1.1 
(Time of project for T and 0); 03:2.3 (Transfer of information lead to problems); 
D3:,6.1 (Need for more time); 03:8.3 (Tutorial retained and time for eliminations 
= 20^ m.p.m.); 03:10.2 (Inter-organizational coordination takes time and 
patience); 03:12.3 (Second year yields time yields lower (P)); 04:1.1 " 
(Two year attempt to provide physical education "Q" for school); 04:2.2 
(Inter-organizational time schedules can differ yielding organizational! 
problems for collaboraiive); 05:1. r (Level of university involvement yields 
increased three year through stable year '4 and -5); Ox: 2.0; 2.2. 3; 3.1, -2; 
7.1; 8.2; 10.0; 20.1 (B 3 L). >' . 

Mo:8.1 (Proposal process time consuming leads to change); 8.2 (Involvement * 
of coordinator decreases as process becomes known over time); MoT:9.2 (Over 
•time $ decrease as a feature of funding); Ml:2.2 (6-day workshop on curriculum 
writing); Ml:3 (Time spent on project yields Ko); M2:l.l (Math project high 
school yields 5 year project); M2:3 (Time and personnel chanfl); 'mF:6.1 
(Time and relation to P/D increase); M4:3.3 (Things run down over time and 
commitment yields clique ownership if process is not attended to); M5:5, 6 
(Teacher Corps idea whose time has come); Mx:7.1 (Dynamic * Process!); 
Mxrl.l (Inter-organizational processes*) 1.3 (Delays etc and P/D); 2.0 
(Year 1 process vague); 3.2 (Changing attitudes of P 1 s); 4.0 (Persistance 
= increased P/D); 4.2. 
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. i- . FEEDBACK (g) 

* « 

i *• 

Ho; 4.1; Ho: 9. 2 (Attempt to change mandated structure — Regulators and Brokers)? 
\ t Ho:12.3 (Annual evaluation process); H2:4 (Funding process as Feedback); H3:4.2 
: / P choice = increased P) ; H4:7.1; (Goal displacement and clustering); H4:10.1 

.(Increased cQmmuni cation yields increased advocacy among A's and L's); J$5:5.2- 

(Complex structure inhibits feedback); 6.2 (" "); H5:8.3 (VERY IMPORTANT j ; 

9:1, 2 (D^TTO) ; Tlx: 2. 1 , 2.3; 6.1 (Ko yields P) ; 14.2; 18.2. 

vZ?3:S. 2 (Structural change on pvogect)/ 4.3 (Need for appropriate feedback) ; 
D3:5.2 (Differences between formal and informal feedback: in university setting 
^ [formal] you may not get Ks feedback); DZrll.l {@ results in change in project 
. structure from 7 part time to 4 full time tutor*); Dx:2.1 3 3.0; 6.0 s 8.0s 14.1s 
15.2 (K/P); 22.1j 28.1. ' 

t « . * 

Mo:7.1 (Good working relationship at top 'increases @ at that level)-; Mo:8.1 
(Important *); Mo:911 (@ as part of 636 funding through evaluation); Ml:2.2 
(Teachers give information on Ks to professors and effect design); Ml :3.2 . 
(Short cooperative feedback and reinforcement); M5:2.1 ("Using the systenf' is 
an important bit of knowledge that facilitates increase of pairjngs); M5.7.2 

(" "); Mx:2.1 (District superintendent changes 636 review and funding process 

at District C. level); 5.2; 18.2; 23.1 (K process. and *P/D).. 
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ROLES ( ) 



4 



Hl:l (C 



\- 300 students); H1.-2.1, 2 (Torres B and A) ; "H2:" (A successful 
projectr needs powerful (A) and (L2) and Ko resulting in increased (P and A) , 
0 ($) a^id (roles) P, A) results in Ko) ; H2.-1.1 (C = 9th' and 10th grade „ v \ 
.student^ and 11th and 12th grade volunteers); H2.-5 (Growth of A and L at 
- positions of authority in District A); H3:3.1 (P = 15, Reading Coordinator 
changes!; 3.2 (Process by which P becomes L becomes A!!); H4:3.1 (P = 164 
Harris University students); H5:5.2 (The relationship between linkers and 
advocates results in increased P) . * 

01:1.2 (Clients = 249 teaohevs or P and characteristics of."P"); 01-6.2 
(Low number of P's); m:10.Z (636 facilitigtor as School (A) and.(B)); 

(Coordinator as (Broker, A) and (G)for school); '03 ^Teachers trained 
(P) = 48 from 13 sites with 600 student clients (C)); B3:1.3 (Coordinator 
(university] as (B) (A) and (L); B3:4.2 (Professor with solution in search 
of problem as advocate fails due to lack of appropriate @ or sensitivity 
to En - Ks!) s 03:6.2 (Project P results in A or teachers and linkers as per 
project design); 03:13.2 (Year 2 of project (C) decreases 30% with staff about 
the same); .04:6.2, 3 (4 .teachers attend camp P becomes L becomes A); 05:1.1 
(University as broker); US: 2.1 (President as. (A)); Ox: 2.3; 10 (President's 
power as AJ,- 11.0; '12.0 (L2); 16 (B 3 ,G); 16 (A, B); 13.0 (A); 20.3; 24.1; 
25. 1; H.J (Personality of coordinator). ' 

Mo: 2.1 (District superintendent as (B) and (A)); Mo:24 (District Superintendent 
. and col aboratiye coordinator = L2); Mo: 3.1 (Teachers- in this pairing are 
primarily (P)); Mo:3.2 (Principals and heads as either (G) or (A) in 
standard operating procedures of District C); Mo:7.1 (College president as 
broker); .1 (Coordinator and presidents L2); Mo:6.3 (District superintendent 
and coordinator as L2 with specifics on o:7.0); Mo:8. 1 . (Faculty at MSC 
as (P) for most part); 3.2; 9.0 (Coordinator as "I" decreases); Mo:ll 1 
(District Superintendent as B); Ml : 1 . 1 (Relationship between District Sup- 
eri n5n'? de »J ! n ? math-faculty .member as MSC = L2); Ml:3.2 (Project Director 
as a j; Ml:4.1 (Pe«|pnal attributes of project director contribute to 
probability of project success--(l) reputation as authority; (2) situation 
knowledge and facility as process K leader and project designer; (3) Advocate 

m, position of power [District Superintendent]); M2^2.2 (Headmaster acTi ~ 

as (G) and terminates math project in algebra; Professor as '-'A"); M2.-3.2 
Discussion as way of illiciting (P) and (A) in cl ient system)! M2.-5.2 
' i.". a ? G) l n i , k of coordination can make project implementation more 
difficult); M2:6.^ (Attributor of an (A) and how to win trust and (P)); M3:2.2 
(Project Director as L with Ks of particular system and' historic ties); M3:4.r 
{Role experience important for pairing success... greater public school 
experience for university people yields greater success); M4:1.2 (Rrincipal ' 
as advocates—position and power); M4:2.3 (Principal brings entire school 
into Project ; M4:4.3 (Project as statement of education philosophy and 
2c V ?o acy /i A)); M5:4 ' 2 ( Problem i n high school project is attracting (P^h 
M5: 12.2 (Pairing temporary staff (A) seems to effect project outcome)!^ 
Mx:1.3 (Involvement of full time. coordinator) ; 2.3 (Quality of successful 
university (P)); 4.0 (Need for persistence and *); 4.0 (Need for Ku-s); - 
4.1 (A and power); 5.3 (Attitudes of "consultants" P/D)-; 7-15 (Mx role analysis) 
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*" * 

IMPORTANT OBSERVATIONS 

* t X 

Involvement* of Regional* R&D Center H5.:3.3 1 
/ . \ *' 

Inter-organizational projects require great planning and have f of logistical 
problems - need for orientation; craft experience etc.. I. need for greater care 
in planning and preparation D3:11.3 ° ^ , - 

Conflict and lack of coordination results in decreased expectations and increased t~^> 
resistance to inter-organizational arrangements V2:14:15 ! 
Hn/R/0/St results when compatible and successful" projects with proper P/D 
\ power and "L, A" * 

The shared history of college and schools (MSC Boston Schools has. xf- for 
inter-organizational col laboratives) Mo:4.2, 3.4 . 

The time in proposal development and approval lead to Change in structure at 
district level which results ;'n facilitating pairings and supports hypothesis 
of systems model - ( Mo:8.1, 2 ) ! 

Evidence of knowledge "creep" Ml:,4.2 . ' ' 
Solutitns in search of problems results in incentives which create unexpected 
outcomes „or consequences M2:3.1, 2 . 

Relation between structure, environment, and needs as an influence on process and 
Ko M2;6.2 . 

Least threatening project to fulfill mandate: evidence of project focus M3:3.2 . 
Teacher Corps have build in structural constraints that were different, but none 
the less shaped that organization ( M5:12.3 ; 1:13, 5 - Project autonomy T/C 
from 636 constraints is source 6f pride, but now endangered by federal 
circumstances. 

Projectitis Mx:24.2 . , 
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APPENDIX B: 

Types of Knowledge Exchanged in Pairings' Projects 

In this section we will examine the types of knowledge exchanged ' 

in the projects sponsored by the Pairings and possible relationships between 

the complexity of the activities achieved and the types of knowledge ex- 

v ♦ t' 

changed in each of the projects. 

Four levels of activities were identified and are explained in detail 
elsewhere in this reportr. Briefly, they are: use of facilities , 4i which 
the schools 6r the university gain access to the buildings', equipment, * 
staff, etc., of one of the others; direct services , in which students 
from the schools are directly served by university personnel; improved 
practices ,, in which university input assists the schools to discharge 
responsibilities more effectively; and enhancing the system' s ' self-improvement 
capabilities , in which schools and university, cooperate to increase the 
schools' potehti^l for increasing their own effectiveness, without externa}, 
assistance. 

With respect to the^e levels. of activities, we assume that all four 

are desirable,^ but that the third and especially the fourth are' preferred 

outcomes, in that .their effects are likely to persist after a -project 

■ ' • t 

\ 

formally concludes or the pairing itself terminates, and in that tihey 
usually involve more persons and more -sectors of both the schools and 
the university, entwined in fnore complex relationships, than the first 
and^ second types. " 

In order to analyze the typds of knowledge exchanged in a project 
conducted by a pairing, we devised a system for categorizing knowledge 
based on previous intestiga tors' research on the; knowledge/use (K/U) , 
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process. This system was jointly developed, tentatively applied, and revised 
in a series of meetings of senior staff members during November and December, 
1980. After an acceptable degree of reliability had been Informally attained, 
the task of analyzing and coding each project summary was assigned to 
one senior staff member, who completed the analyses described in this 
section' during January and February , 1981. 

The category system divides knowledge into two main sorts: education 
knowledge and utilization knowledge. Education knowledge is information, 
conoepts, theories, facts, etc. concerning the teaching and learning process 
as this occurs in and out of schools. The possessor of education knowledge 
presumably knows how to influence^ some or many aspects of learning and^j^ 
teaching, although he/she may not always be in a position to put his/her 
knowledge to use for a variety of intrinsic or ecological reasons. Utilization 
knowledge is information , concepts, theories, facts, stc. concerning the 
communication and use of education knowledge in and out of the schools. 
The possessor of utilization knowledge presumably knows how to achieve 
the adoption of new or improved polices and practices, although he/she 
may not always have access t'p those bits of education kn6wledge most relevant 
to^a particular educational setting. % 
The category system further subdivides both education and utilization k 
knowledge according to the processes out of which both types emerge. Some 
knowledge of both sorts results from systematic , scientific inquiry: 'this 
we refer to as researcTT knowledge . Some knowl%Jge derives from the repeated, 
shared, and cry^talized experiences of thoughtful practitioners: this 
we designate as craft knowledge . *A third form of knowledge accrues from the 
daily activities of educators 'in specific local settings ('classrooms, 
f schools, ' systems) and is usually not evenly shared even by practitioners 
working in the samp or similar settings: ^we label this,. ;gituationai knowledge . 
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Research knowledge originates in disciplined inquiry, and craft knowledge 
is the distilled "wisdom" of professional practice, but situational knowledge 
derives- from no jgrticular' mode of knowledge generation. Rather, situational 
knowledge may stem from research (e.g.., a needs assessment) or from experience 
(e.g., awareness that a particular teacher strongly influences the princjgal 
of a school). The category system used in tfcis section thus postulates, 
two types of -'situational knowledge: situational-research knowledge and 
situational-creft knowledge, and in this respect is slightly more complex 
than the category system used elsewhere, in this report 

\ 

These considerations simultaneously applied produce eight categories [ ■ 
for the classification of knowledge exchanged among partners in the pairings. 
The eight types, the abbreviations used to refer to them in the coding 
process, and examples of each, are listed below: » 



Type of 
Knowledge 

Education Research 



Abbreviation 
Usfed 

EH 



Education Craft 



Education Situ&tional- 
Research 



ES-R 



Hypothetical 
Examples * / 

citation of a study comparing 
alternative programs for 
teaching of reading 

.summary of an analysis of 
the history of funding 
of special needs programs 
in the district 

suggestion that field trips 
can 'improve class cohesion 
and moJfcle 

decision to use a particular X 
reading program as the 
result of teachers 1 comments 

use of systematic needs 
assessment to choose an' 
activity for the pairing 
to sponsor 

reference to the resultjs 
of a standardized test 
in math given throughout 
a grade level 
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Typfe 

Knowledge 

Educational Situation- 
Craft 



Abbreviation 
Used 

ES-C 



'Utilization Research 



UR 



Utilization Craft 



UC 



' Hypthetical 
Examples 

statements by experienced 
teachers about the interests,** 
of the children in their 
school 

principal's statement 
•that the students in his/her 
V school need help _in math 

/ • 

evidence cited from a field 
stud^ that certain incentives 
motivate teachers more 
than others t 
reference to a literature 
review of research on iriservlce 
education strategies t 

v insistence by a coordinator 
that teachers do curriculum 
planning during school . " ' • * 
hours , 
coordinator's use of his/her 
skills iri Writing up -a 
proposal designed by a 
group in the pairing 

citation of project 'j| records 
^ ■ and data in preparing a 
second-yea?: application 
use of data from a school 
self- v sttidy to try to improve 
curriculum within the school 

coordinator recruiting* college 
faculty to pairing activities 
appropriate to theit interests 
-f , ' principal's knowledge of 

, ^ how to approach central 

- ' . ' * administration for additional* 

. - supplies or staff 

..." ' 

The senior staff member- scrutinized each qf the twelve project description 

• i " 

attempting to ^identify and classify, according to the preceding schema, 

all reported incidents involving the transfer and exchange of knowledge. 

Transcriptions of the/coding sheets thus produced are included as Appendix. 

B. Several additional conventions were developed, during the process of * 

coding, which can be observed in the coding sheets. First, most~of the 



Utilization Situational- 
Re search \ 



US-R 



Utilization Situational- . US-C 
Craft, 
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projects seem naturally divisible into two or more "espisodesV or sets 
" of . knowledge transfer activities^ clustered close* together chronologically. 
Each incident of knowledge .exchange is therefore coded with a numerical 
subscript (1, 2,-3, etc.) according to the episode to which it belongs 
(first, second, third, etc.). 0 

Second, more example *f knowledge use clearly occurred at v identifiable 
times and places (at a specific meeting, over two or three particular 
•days, in a particular proposal, etc). Other exchanges or transfers, took 
place over a longer period of time, such as a school^year or jXe entire 
lifetime of the project; examples might be a coordinator's continuous 
pressure and support for a particular project, and, a principal's intimate 
knowledge of the children in his/her school. Incidents of ■ knowledge* exchange 
are therefore listed into two columns, in the coding sheets t. acts of * ■ 
knowledge use, coded on the right side of the page, .and adorned with the 

previously mentioned', subscripts to indicate their approximate chronological^ 

1 * *\ 

order; and contexts of knowledge use, coded on the left side and each 

* ■*■ * 

enclosed in parentheses, representing more or less long-term inputs byj 

various parties in the. pairing, either continuously or intermittently. 

Third,^ the case writers' accounts occasionally specify the absence^ 

insufficiency or negative .valence of a particular form of knowledge; J * 

e.g., the inability of a college coordinator to recruit college faculty, 

negative assessmeht data on a project, teachers' unwillingness to contribute 

situational Knowledge they possess, etc. Instances such as these are 
*, * * ♦ 

coded with a bar over the usual abbreviation; e.g., US-C. 

" • * z 

% Finally, certain "standard codings" evolved for especially common ' ' , 
sub-types of knowledge use. The most important of these appear below: 
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. Sub-type of Knowledgebase 



Coded 



Ratrpnald 



,/ School or. district requests 
university for assistance 
in a project 



Coordinator recruits 
and assigns college 
faculty .members (s) to 

* work opJ|i project ' 

& - 

Professor coadministrator 
writes a proposal for 
a project 

J 



Committee or official . 
^reviews a proposal ^ 



. \Needs assessment or 4 ' ^ 
- project evaluation is 
carried out and reported 



US-CV 



us-c 



EC + 



ES-C + 
US-C 



ES-C 

- or 
E-S-R 



School ^or district representative 
is displaying knowledge 
of strategies for ^activ^fring* 
the pairing 

Coordinator is showing knowledge 
of how to' approach and 
enlist his/her colleague (s) 
in pairing business. 

Proposal normally shows / 
evidence of professional^' 
ideas of what is possible 
and desirable in a school , 

^ plus strategies for attaining 
such goals » 

Committee typically inputs 
its knowledge about the * 
educational circumstances 
prevailing in a school, ? 
plusvits ideas about strategies 
for implementation 

Information about a school 
pr component thereof is 
collected/ coded ES^-C or 
ES-R depending tfpon the 
formality of the techniques 
Used 



We formulated no explicit hypoth^es tfeJtore doin^ the coding. *Very 
generally, we expected to encouter few instances of ER and UR, having 

noted-few op these «in casual reading of the-accounts. and in previous experiences 

* " ' ~ v 

wilfti' schools involved in change projects. Aside from 'this, we made no 
specific predictions of what we would find in the data. 

Figure* ir (p. 199) presentsNthe results of^tfce coding analysis. Column 

> > 
A lists the twelve projects, segregated by sponsoring university. Column . , 

B indicates ^the Level of Activity achieved by each project, in our judgement. 

The columns groujpted Under C summarize the frequencies of each type of 

* ^knowledge transfer among those listed on 'the Context side of the coding 

sheets; tke columns grouped under D summarize the frequencies of each . 
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FIGURE 11 




^ ^ type of • knowledge^ transfer listtfji^ the Acts side. The columns .under 

*E and P report the samd data ir ftjftrcentaae form, first for Contexts of 

1 *>" • r 

knowlege useand then for Act^j of 'knowledge use* * 

interesting findings and patterns appear on Table 1., Column B reveals 

a fairly wide degree of .^variation in the levels of complexity of activitief 

attained in the twelve project*- 'yhree projects remained firmly at level 

.2, provision of direct s£rvic6s to students. Most are mixtures of level 

2 (direct services) and level 3£ t {improving school practices with university 

\ ♦ 

assistance). Two projects, self-improvement capabilities," while also 

retaining significant aspectVjSf level 3. In general, Harris -University' s 

* \ * ^ «■ 

projects achieved a higher letfVl of complexity (mean of 2.9 for all four 

't * ' i • 

projects) than those assisted by Dun fey (2.4) and Massachusetts College 
(2.3). ' Possible explanation Tpr this disparity will be discussed below. 
The results presented by percentages are easier to interpret than 
/"when presented by frequencies; However, a few comments concerning the 
frequencies of the various kinds of knowledge transfer are necessary. 
The total number of -contexts coddd ranges front 3- to 10 (Columns under 
C) , except ^or two projectsr->-the Harris Student'^lacement Wffort and the 
- Dunfey Multicultural Project~for which the totals ar^32 and 26', respectively. 
The description of Harris^iyersxty ' s Student Placement Project is written 
in summary analytic style, compared to the chronological and descriptive 
^ accounts of the . eleven other pa^jects? as a results discrete acts of knowledge, 
use are difficult to pinpoint and most of the codings (73%, or 32 of 44 
total ^incidents) ^appear in the Contexts column. The Dunfey Multicultural 
Project is a relatively complicated and /•politicized" effort; in 4escribing 
it the case writer frequently cited th6 opinions, feedings, goals, etc., 
of various participants, most of which had to be codid under "Contexts". ^ 
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These (Qualities of the Multicultural Project mark it off from the other. * 
eleven, in pther words. 

The total number of coded' acts of knowledge exchange per project 
(Columns listed under C) ranges froto 17-59, omitting for the moment the 
Harris Student Placement Project for which only 12 "acts" of knowledge 
use are recorded, for reasons already discussed. Several factors account 



for this relatively large variation. F^rst, projects at'Uie second level 
• of complexity '(direct services) seemed to require fewer acts' of knowledge 

transfer; e.g., the Student .Assistance. (17 total acts) and Environmental 
v. Studies (0.8 acts) efforts at Massachusetts State College. Secorid, soipe ' 
projects evolved linearly for only- one year, after which they reproduced 
themselves.^ annually; others continued to change, grow, and/or decline * 

over a period of two qr three years, during which, time a greater number 

j r 

. of .novel knowledge exchanges occurred and thus were coded. Finally, the 
case writergcertainly differed in their ability to identify various types 
n # of kiiowledge exchange, despite the training and staff discussions in whf^h 
they participated through, the period of research.* Thus, in the four Harris 
University projects and the 'four Massachusetts College projects the case 
t .writers identified means of 23.8 and 24.3 acts-tff knowledge, exchange, 
respectively; but the mean number of 'acts for the four Dunfey projects 
was 46.5. It is doubtful that the "careers " of these last four were really 
that much more tortious than those at -Harris and Massachusetts College. 
Disparities -such as these in the frequency counts incline us to use the 
percentage figure^ listed in the Columns under E and F for the major analyses 
of this section. * t ' 

in examining the percentage figures under Columns E and F, we will 
look almost exclusively at the distribution of acts , listed under J. The ,« 
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percentages for contexts, under E, are based on relatively low frequencies, 

and thus relatively volatile in their responses to small differences in. 

absolute numbers. Furthermore, the percentages in the context columns 

in general parallel those in the acts columns; there are few or no anomalies 

to explain. Our general hypotheses that there would be few incidents / 

involving ER and UR are supported' in^the tabulated data. Overall, only 

4% of the total number of acts in the twelve projects were classified 

as examples of ER. The 4% represents a total of 15 acts, of which 13 

occurred in Dunfey 1 s projects, which jUK^urn included especially large 

numbers of professors and other experts offering courses and didactically- 

oriented workshops. These were typically coded "ER + EQ f \ Only one example 

of Utilization Research *(UR) appear^ in the twelve project descriptions, 

that an instance early in the Multicultural Curriclum Project when Dunfey 

staff provided technical assistance to* school personnel who were conducting 

needs assessment. It appears* then, that these twelve projects from the. 

Boston Pairings were carried out essentially without the use of education 

and utlization research knowledge. Education craft knowledge (EC) appeared 

in all projects, with nearly^L/5th (19%) of the total number of acts thus 

coded and a range from 6% (Massachusetts College Student Assistance) to 

30% (Dunfey Physical Education) . Craft knowledge emerges as an essentfal 

" i 
component of pairings activities. Both university and school personnel 

were apparently content to use^articulated professional experience as 

the foundation of the programs they implemented in the schools. They 

were notf attracted to a research base, or perhaps felt that they could 

not 'assemble one. 

c 

Education situational knowledge based on -research (ES-R) surfaced,* 
rarely (5% of the total acts recorded, and in only seven of the twelve 
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projects). Of the 18 instances of ES-R, almost all were needs assessments,' 
program evaluation, and test score reports; two, from the Dunfey Reading 
Skills Project, were negative examples (i.e., inadequate data and non- 
utilization of available needs assessment data) . Although, events scored 
ES-R were relatively infrequent,^ examination of the case narratives suggests 
that they often played pivotal roles in the development of projects. In 
three or four cases, ES-R data from slorveys and evaluations blended with 
EC and US-C data from key actors' interests and previous experiences in 
the schools and university, and produced impressive results. That is 
to say, ES-R information was ^sometimes manipulated to influence project 
trajectories in ways favored by influential figures in the Pairing. 

Education situation knowledge based on craft "lore" (ES-C) occurred 
in all twelve projects, ranging from 7% to 29% of the total acts in each, 
with a mean of 19% across all twelve (the same as the mean for EC) . Inasmuch^ 
as ES-C knowledge consists of participants' information about their own 
school, district, university, etc., it is not surprising to find it as 
a common, second level component of the knowledge-use dimension of the 
projects. Indeed, it is a little odd that the percentages for ES-C are 
not higher, across the projects. One would expect that discussions focused 
on "What this school nleds is...", etc. would be- prominent components 
of the planning of all or most of them. But the project descriptions 
more commonly recount the uge of needs assessments (ES-R) , on the one 
hand, and proposals springing fully-developed from the heads of either 
school or university entrepreneurs (EC + US-C) , on the other. The potential 
for thorough ES-C exchange seems not to have been realized. 

As mentioned above, only one example of UR was \dentif ied in-the 
case studies.- Craft knowlege about utilization (UC) was^feature of 
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eleven of the twelve projects, with a range of ' 0% to 26% among them, and 
a mean of 13% across all. UC is more or less common sense wisdom about 
how to ge^ new ideas implemented, and it (or UR) V seems logically requisite 
if something innovative is to-. occur. The one project in which no UC was 
coded is the Student Assistance Project is Massachusetts College, cortcerning 

which the case writer comments, "The idea of * college students working 

*. J 

in the public schools "was clearly not an innovation which school personnel 
might be reluctant to accept...", and ^"Faculty members at MC.did not 
have to .be .convinced of the educational value of field experience. 11 Further- 
more, the three projects with the highest proportions of UC (2&%, 26%, 
and 25%) were also among those that attained the highest levels of complexity 
(4^-3, 4<C3< and 3); these three are Developmental Reading and Reading 
Support at Harris and Elementary Math at Massachusetts 'College. There 
y / were qo coded instances of US-R: that is, use or mention of studies of 

the management and fate of knowledge, in a school systerft or in a university • 
Thus defined, UShR emerges as an exotic category, very unlikely, to be 
found during the first year of 'a project or pairing. Boston 1 s research 
and evaluation priorities, prior to 1975, did not include assessment of 
what it means and how well it nurtured innovations. .Similarly, never 

during the first or later years of the twelve projects examined here did , ' 

% * *» 

anyone systematically address the question, ."How well and in what ways 
are we managing this effort? What suggestions can we make about appro- 
priate project management techniques for the next few years? J, >. People 
were caught up almost entirely in proposing, implementing, adapting. This 
is understanc^ble, but also disappointing, given the expertise available. 
1 At last we come to the "guts" of each of the projects, US-C or knowledge 

of how t;o get things jdpne in the local situation derived from the actual 
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experiences of educators in that" Situation. Across all of the projects, 

39% of the acts fall into this category, ranging from a low of 27% in 

Dunfey's Multicultural Curriculum effort to a high of -58% in Harais' 

' Student Placement enterprise. The knowledge thus coded is typically informa- 

i 

tion about whom and how to contact "downtown" to gain access to needed 
equipment, how to write a realistic proposal that engages the energies ' ^ 

of all potential participants, how to^tttentlfy and recruit appropriate 
university faculty to specif ic projects, and the like. US-C knowledge 
is an important component of the projects in these pairings, one that 
might easily by overlooked or discounted in a search forbore glamorous 
components ^such as ER or UC. Clearly the system-wise "broker", with his/her 
•contacts through the subculture of education and a "sense of the different 
incentives that motivate members of. various constituencies, played a major 
role in each of th§ projects. 

Yet the significance of this type- of knowledge and its ustfal purveyor— 
the university coordinator or the district facilitator—can be exaggerated. 
. Looking again at the level of complexity of the activities in each project, 
and comparing the two most complex sponsored by each university with the 
two least complex, we see that an average of 35% of the total acts of * 
the first six are US-C, while 45% of the total acts of the Mess complex 
projects are US-C. Viewed another way, the four projects with the highest 
proportion of US-C (Harris' Student Placement and Movement-Multicultural, 
and Massachusetts Colleges' Elementary Math Program and" Environmental V 
Studies efforts) have a mean complexity rating of 2.0, compared to a mean 
rating of 3.0 for the four with the lowest proportion of US-C (Dunfey's 
. ' Multicultural Curriculum .and Reading skills projects, Massachusetts College 
Elementary Math 'program, and Harris' Reading support Project) Knowledge • 



of how to get things done locally (US-C) seems to be a necessary, but 

not a sufficient , condition for the development of projects into the third 

amjU-Eourth levels of complexity. . I * 

What may be the sufficient condition, added to US-C, i^ suggested 

> 

in Figure 12, below. * Figure 12 divided the. projects into two groups, 
the six with the most complex levels of activity and the six with the 
least complex-. It also shows the combined total of EC arid UC acts for 
each project, and the percentage this combination comprises of the total 
acts in each project. 



Project 

HU Developmental Reading 

HU Reading Support 

MC Elementary Math 

DU' Multicultural 

ftU Student Placement • 

MC; ' Ingliss Math 



DU Reading Skills 

'DU Physical Education 

■ HU Movement-Multicultural 

MC Environmental Studies 

DU- Student Publications 

MC Student Assistance 



4 FIGURE 12 

Level of 
-Complexities 
of Activities 

473 
. 473 

3 

3' 
372 
372 



273 
'371 
2 

/ 2 
2 

271 



Total 
Acts 



27 
28 
27 
49 
12 
35 
178 

59 
50 
28 
18 
; ,28 
17 
200 



EC + 
,UC (from) 
Table 1 

12 • 
13 
13 
19 
4 
13 



74 

12 
16 
• 10 
4 
9 

1_ 

52 



% 

EC + 
UC 

44 
46 
48 
39 
33 
37 
42% 

20 s * 
32 
36 
22 

32 - 
6 

26% - 



For the six most complex projects, the mean percentage of ED + UC acts 
• • * 

is \42%, for the six ldast .complete, the mean percentage is 26%.* (if. the 

top four projects Vith activity ratings of 3.0 and above ^ire compared 

i * $ 

with the other eight, the proportions are similar, 44% vs. 28%). 
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This unanticipated finding suggests the following •tentative conclusion: 

if the activities of a pairing are to reach the thirci and fourth levels, 

/ * 

m which some degree of institutionalization i s achieved, a moderate amount 
of local level ppliticing and brokering (US-C) is required, plus a relatively 
high level of combined ED and US Input; in other words, knowledge _ of educa- 
tion and utilization gained from the repeated, shared, and crystalized 

experiences of thoughtful practitioners', usually not through involvement 

* ^ ♦ 

in the' activities of ^the^ project itself, Wh^t seems essential is the 



engagement of project *pfcrsonnqd. in more than straight forward implementation 
of a suggestion or reqtrest originating in either school or university: 
the original impetus must be elaborated through negotiations and experience 
by the partners. * f 

Three of the six projects classified in Table 2 as closer to the* 
second level of activity than to the third, or fourth are good examples' 
of what happens when the "elaboration" of the original impetus does not 
occur, in two of them (Environmental Studies and Student Assistance), 
Massachusetts College responded with alacrity and sensitivity to a request. " 
from the schools^ providing 'highly useful services an<^ access to facilities. 
However,' school-university interaction went no further than this. Neither 
party attempted to* extend the boundaries or the complexity of the original 
efforts, and* the projects remained dependent! for continuation on the good 
will of the original collaborators and (to a lesser extent) on the availability 
of external funding. The Dunf ey Reading Skills Project exemplifies, an 
unelaborated initiative from the other direction. The University proposed 
a specific approach to heading remediation, which the schools accepted— 

Y ■ • ' - 

for a time.^ The demise of the jroject is certainly in part related to 
the inability of either or both parties to elaborate on or adjust the 
original "contract",^ to movB on from the initial agreement when it became 
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clear that it was not satisfying all participants. P 

Three of the projects classified in Figure* 12 as *Ln the third or 

fourth levels of complexity demonstrate the potential of "elaboration" 
/ 

via EC and UC. The history of the Harris Developmental Reading Project 
-^--strewn- with planning -conferences-and workshops r coded -EC-and-JJC, in- 



which tfre original ideas for an effort in secondary reading were transformed 
and adjusted. Similarly, initiative for the Reading Support Team Project 
came from the school district to Harris 1 but went through several phases/ 
informed by EC and UC knowledge, before becoming rather thoroughly insti- 
tutionalized throughout the district/ Finally, Massachusetts College's 
Elementary Math Project escaped becoming another bureaucratic exerci^ 
in curriculum-wrijting, because the District Superintendent and the Project 
Director ' kept adding wrinkles (EC and UC) to the original enterprise. 

These interpretations would be store convincing if a more complex 
coding analysis had been feasible, in which directionality of knowledge 
transfer (to whom, from whom) was included. The data and conclusions 
also suffer from the fact that the three *f|feld workers certainly attended 
to ax\d v^ote about somewhat- different features of the pairings th.ey were 
assigned to describe. Nonetheless, the present analysis demonstrates 
the potential productivity of a comparative approach combining ethnography 
and ad . hoc content analysis. It is hoped that future projects will continue 
to apply and refine these methods. 
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- APPENDIX C: 

Directory * • , 

The purpose of this directory is to provide a list of resource people 
involyed in university-school collocation throughout the country. The 
-igytg^ for these collaborations, as_in BosJm,. j.s_some_ Mod .of. desegregation^ 
or magnet schoof activity, it should be noted that none of the collaborations 

0 

listed, below are of the magnitude or scope of" Boston's. The uniqueness 

of the combination of a court order and a fixed "state funding source sets 

the Boston Pairings apart from others. Nonetheless, cities 'are attempting * 

in their individual ways to encourage inter-organizational arrangements 

of all kinds.' - ' *. / 

The following list gives a\>rief description of collaborations of 
some significance. ■> Other sites were investigated but reported no formal, 
enduring relationships. Evanston (Illinois) , for example, put together 
several" collaborations in the course' of its desegregation effort', but 
these no longer e^Ist. Evanston, does, however, have what a spokesperson 
describes as a "close association" with a number of universities in the 
area. This example seems to represent a number of other school* systems * 

V 

The St. Louis (Missouri) School" District, as another example, has 

'' ■ « ' ■ • 

no formal collaborations, but the Danforth Foundation funded a person 

at Washington University to establish a community partnership -for the 

St. Louis -schools. Subsequently, .the St. Louis District hire.d the same 

0 

person as a Deputy Superintendent for Community Partnerships to work on 
establishing more formal inter-organizational relationships among schools, 
universities, businesses, and other community, organizations. Such a situation 
is worth noting as it could be a useful model for other school districts 
attempting to estab|ish formal partnerships. 



-•'I 
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- Chicago's ^chool adminstrators are just now in the process of establish- 
ing a desegregation scheme for the city with the help of outside university* 
consultants (e.g., Dean Green Trom Michigan State). This illustrates 

the development of university-school collaboration at the "planning"/ 

« ♦ * 

as opposed to the "activity" level that may be an effective iead-in to 

larger-scale., classroom-level collaboration in the future. - 

It £lso seems important to list here the fifteen Desegregation Assistanc 

Centers loc'ated across the country. Established:, in 1964 ^by the Civil 

Rights Act, they are housed in. universities and often' encourage inter-. 

organizational activities among universities and schools. Although some, 

like l2he University of HartfonJ Center, have little association with 'the 

University that houses them, . others, like the Kent State Center, involve 

• \ * 

University staff in many technical assistance activities. Such technical 

assistance can involve university people working with! school people <5f* 

desegregation-related problems siich^as long-range planning, assisting 

staff, to manage resources,* providing personnel training, enhancing intergrou 

awareness, assisting in classroom management, and revising curriculum 

to reflect multicultural needs. *\ 



Several universities in one 




3erviCe area may ^provide resources through 0 
the Desegregation Assi^an ca Center to any school system iti the area, 
and a university may serve more than one district. Kent State, for example, 
works with the schools of Cleveland, Columbus* and Cincinnati, as well 
as smaller districts. t 0 _ 

/ ■ ■ . 
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University-School Collaboratives (February, 1981) 
Boston (Massachusetts) Publjg Schools ' 

\ 

• Court order in 1976 mandated university-school pairings as well 
as cultural and business pairings. 

• Continuous source of funding comes from the State Departments^ - 
Education, ^Chapter 636 monies. ' ' ' m ^ « 

. Universities and colleges' were paired with specific schools- and/or 
"hole districts for the most «paft>have rem&ined\ partners' over the 
years. * * > \ * 

• . Larger programs have full-time university Coordinator, cyhile smaller 
ones staff with part-time personnel; school administration varies 
. -> Vith responsibility ranging from a district superintendent to a 
school administrator or teacher. °* * 

. Projects developed at district or school level must be approved- 5 
by parent advisory council, School Committees and 6tate Department. 
^ . Activities may include direct services to students, curriculum 
revision, staff development workshops, use of facilities, etc. 



Contact: 



r 



Dr. Joyce Grant 

Department of Planning and Policy 
Boston Public Schools 
(617) 726-6310 

Buffalo (New York) Public Schopls 



Court: order in 1976 mandated university-school collaboration and 
_rsq^ired that universities be involved in planning for desegregation./ 
♦University pep^le were 'initially involved by serving* on committees, ^ 

later in helping. to establish magnet schools Most involvement 

is from the state universities, ^hcc train -teachers to, function 

in desegregation intervention tfeams. 

The schools are now in the* midst of Pha^e III of court otder and' 
still encouraging int^-organization^arrangemenS:^ with*' institutions 
of higher education. ' ^ ~~ 

Contact: 

Mr. k Kertneth J. Echols 
Assistant Superintendent 
Buffal^ Public Schot51£ 
(716) 842-3188 
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Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools % r 

-. As part of desegregation court court order, the schools were required 
to actively solicit involvement of institutions of higher education, 
businesses, and cultural institutions, 
, • The Desegregation Office* of Cleveland Public Schools and the Commissioner 
of Higher Education jointly developed six different models representing 
the types of* involvement universities could^have with schools. 
The purpose of developing models was to prevent the universities 
• from getting locked into one type of arrangement, and to provide 
options for involvement. 
"~ ; three hundred letters describing the models were sent out. The 

r~ Office of. Desegregation wrll talk to every university college president 
- by April, .1981. 

. There is no formal funding — Sch6ol~District is looking for exchange 

of resources and in-kind involvement. S 
. Certain universities are already involved a variety of ways: 
Tayanoga Community College helped establish magnet school planning 
team; Dean; of the Law %J&ool at Cleveland State is working with , 
a law-oriented magnet school; Qarroll University is assisting' a 
science magnet school; etc. * 



r 



. Contact: 



Ann Follie. 

Office of Desegregation 

Cleveland Public Schools . * * 

(216) 696-2929 ' * ' - 

Dallas^ (Texas) Public Schools 

. Adopt-aHSchool Program . ; 

Court order of 1976 set up desegregatrittfe implementation to involve 

different segments of the community (universities, businesses, 

religious organizations) . m ^, 
\ . Funding and staffing is through School Department's Community 

Refations unit. * * 

. CoHaboratives are of varied scope and duration, with^ approximately 

fifteen different colleges* 4 several have Been ongoing since 1976, 

(Sputftern Methodist University, bishop College). 
. School Department works closely with Higher Education Task Force, 

and visits individual universities to assess resources and match 

needs.' ' ' 

. Activities vary: volunteer work, staff development/ student- tutoring, 
etc. # 

.* Contact; 

Sandra 'Malohe 

> *■ • ^ 

Dallas Public Schools 

(214) 824-1620 . " . ,. 

^ 

. v % h ' 
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Deliver (Colorado) Public Schools 



/ 



Since court order of 1974, schoqls have worked closely with a number 
.of universities (Metropolitan State /university of Colorado at i 
Denver and Boulder, University of Northern Colorado, University ^ 
of Denver) / '/ 

.Technical assistance from universities ha,s varied: -providing courses 
telated to desegregation for teachers, assisting in human relation 
activities, university consultants running workshops of all kinds. 
No fixed funding exists; much of the work is dorte .through in-kind 
funding (e.g., the. Dean of Metropolitan state works with the Superintendent 
and h£s staff "gratis" because he feels he has a responsibility 
to the city). Some services are paid for by the Public Schools, 
but mu^h is exchange of free human and physical resources. 



Contact: 

Dr. Evie Dennis 
tf&nver Public Schools 
(303) 837-1000 



<; 



Los Angeles (California) Public Schools NSs ^ N ' 

. Limited collaboration with uniersities and magnet schools presently, 
with possibility for collaboration with University of California - 
Los Angeles) California state - Northridge, and DomingUs Hills 
College, and University of Southern California School of Medicine. 

. Three-year association exists- between University of Southern California 
and a magnet school for -arts, math, and sciences; no funding is 
provided for USC involvement. USC provides physical and human 

+ resources, information and services. 
v . Half-time coordinator of magnet 'school programs, funded by ESAA, 
administers these programs for the schools. 

. Most pairings operate, in conjunction witiv magnet schools. 

. Contact: i 

William Layne 
/ Magnet School Coordinator 
Los Angeles Public Schools 

(213) 625-4177 n * 

Providence (Rhode Island) School Department - Brown University 

. No formal funding available to this pairing. 
. University contributes space, facilities, 'mimans^e sources, 
physical resources \ - - 

. ,Two and one-half years old 

. Contact : 
Lynn Smith 

Providence School Department 
(401) 456-9289 
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Providen ce (Rhode island) School Department - University of Bhodje island 

Government and Law iMagnet High School 

' . Funds available through ESA& award. 

. Formal partnership through 1979 letter of agreement. 

. Activities include direct service to students, direct' service to 

teachers, parent participation, and research /linkage. 
. Proposals for activities ^initiated mostly by high school personnel 

but final decisions about activities are collaborative. 

J5P° r Jtant aspect of _this collaboration is the complete commitment 

of the President of the University of Rhode Island. 



. Contacts; 

URX Principal Investigator 
Marcia Marker-Feld 
University $f Rhode Island 
(401) 277-3928 



Lynn Smith 

Providence School Department 
(401) 456-9289 ^ 
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Title IV of the Civil -Rights Act of 1964 
Desegregation Assistance Centers for Race-Fiscal Year ,1979 



Service Area (i) : MC, NH, MA, CT, RI 
Mr. James Barnes, Directory 
Desegregation Assistance* Center for Race 
New England Equal Education Center 
University of Hartford 
121 ►Sigourney St. , » 

Hartford, CT 06105 (203) 522-7166 ^ 



Service Area (ii) : NY, NJ, PR, VI 

Dr. Sam Henry, Director 

Desegregation Assistance Center for Race 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Institute for Urban and Minority Education • 

525 West 120th St. " 

New York, NY 10027 (2i2) 678-3386 — ' 

Service Area (iii) : PA, DE 

Dr. Olga Duff, Director 

Desegregation Assistance Center for Ra9e 

University of Pittsburgh 

4029 Bigelow Boulevard 

Pittsburgh, PA 15260 (412) 624-^65 

Service Area (iv) : MP, VA, WV, PC 
Dr. Howard W. Allen, Director 
Desegregation .Assistance Center fbr Race 

University of Virginia, School of Education ▼ * 

Ruffner Hall, Emmet St^. ' 

Charlottesville, VA 22903 (804) 924-3527 

Service Area (v) : KY, TN, NC, SC » * . 

Dr. Frederick P. Venditti, Director 

Desegregation Assistance Center^for Race^ 

224 tfenson Hall " 

Educational Pluming Center* 

University of Tgixnessee 

Krtoxville, TN f37916 (615) 974-6638 % # 

Service Area (vi) : MS, AL, GA, FL * 
Dr. Gordon Foster, Director 
Desegregation Assistance Center for Race 
University of Miami 
School of Education, P.O. Box 248065 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 (305) 284-3213 
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■to* * , 

Service Area (vii) : 'Ms / WI, MI 
Dr. Charles D. Moociy, Sr., Director 

Desegregation Assistance Center for Race - * 

University of Michigan' H * * 

School of Education 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109 (313) 763-9910 

Service Area (viii) : IL, IN 

Uxi Frank Aquila, Director \ 
Desegregation Assistance Center for»Race* 
"Indiana University, School of Education 
3951 North Meridian St/ 

Indianapolis, IN 46208 . (317) 264-2921 WATS 1-800-428-2166 

* K < 
Service Area (ix) : ,0H 
Dr. Rober t. Evans , Director 

KEDS tiesegretation Assistance Center for Race 
Kent State University '\ ' 

301 Wright Hall i 

Kent, OH 44242 (216) 672-2828 or 672-2829 

Service Area (x) : IA, NB, KS,' Mo f 
Dr. Charles Rankin, Director % ' 

Desegregation Assistance-Cent&r 'for Race - Midlist 
Itomsas^^State University ^ t 
Department .of Administration and Foundation 
Holton Hall- 

Manhattan* KS ^ 66506 (913) 532-6408 . 

-* ' - ' ' \ . ' *' 

Service Area (xi) : AR, LA, OK 

Dr. Joe Garrison, Director 

Desegration* Assistance Center for Race 

Consultative Center for Equal Educational Opportunity* 

The -University of Oklahoma 

555 Constitution Avenue ** p % 

Norman, OK 73069 (405) 325-1841—" - 

• • * 

Service. Area (xii) : NM, TX 

Ms* Elena Vergara/ Director , * 

Desegregation Assistance Center for Race 
Intercultural Development Research Association 
5835 Callaghan)Rd v Suite 350 * 
San Antonio, TX 78228 (512) 684 T -8180 

Service Area (xiii)': ND, PS, MT# CO, WY, UT 
Mrr Richard; thojn^s , Director 
Desegregation Assistance Genter for KStce 
jtfeber State Colleae - ll61 
37^0 Harrison' BolSavard '/ • 
-Ogdeh, yT 84408 (ioiX 626-6650 • ' 
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Service Area (xiv) : CA, AZ, NV, HI, GU, TRUST TERRITORIES , AMERICAN SAMOA, 
COMMONWEALTH OF THE NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS" 
Dr. Leoncbrd Beckum, Director 
Desegregation Assistance Center for Race 

Par West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
STRIDE 

1855 Polsom St. 

Sap Francisco, CA 94103 (415) 565-3079 



Service Area (xv) : OR, WA, ID, AK 
Dr. Richard Withycombe, Director 
Desegregation Assistance Center for Race 
School of Education, Portland State University 
P.O. Box 751 

Pojjtland, OR 97107 (503) 229-4624 
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